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HIS MAJESTY 

LEOPOLD THE FIRST, 

KIHe or THE BBL6IAM8. 



SiBE, 

In consenting to ascend the throne, to which you 
were called by the fervent prayer of the Belgian peo- 
ple, yoUT ihajesty was graciously pleased to declare, 
that, having from early life been placed in many dif. 
ficult and trying situations, you had long learned to 
value power only as a means of advancing the solid 
and lasting happiness of your fellow-creatures. How 
nobly your majesty has redeemed the pledge implied 
in this generous assurance, the tranquillity, security, 
and increasing prosperity of your majesty's adopted 
country proclaim in language which it requires not 
the aid of individual testimony to confirm; and I 
venture to refer to it only because your majesty's 
gracious permission to dedicate to you a work hav* 
ing for its aim the prevention and alleviation of hu- 
man suffering, is but another proof of the sincerity 
of the feeling by which it was dictated, and of the 
deep interest which your majesty takes in everjrthing 
connected with the welfare and improvement of man- 
kind. 

As every amelioration of the physical conditioii of 
the people conduces not less to dieir advancement in 
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intelligence and good conduct than to their bodily 
comfort, I am inclined to hope that, even in a moral 
point of view, some good may be effected by the 
present exposition of the ttlore important laws of the 
animal economy, and of the numerous practical ad- 
vantages to be expected from their regular and ade« 
quate fuliilment. 

While thus laying my little work before your ma. 
jesty as a sincere though humble tribute cST respect 
and admiration, may I be farther permitted to ex. 
press my profound gratitude for the condescending 
goodness with which you have been pleased to re. 
ceive my imperfect services, as well as for the pro- 
fessional confidence with which your majesty contin- 
ues td h<»K>ur me« 

That your majesty may long be spaied, in health 
and happiness, to watch over the interests of the 
Belgian natioot is the sincere and earnest wish a( 

Sire, 
Your majesty's most grateful 
and devoted servant, 

ANDREW COMBE. 

EmKBCr&aB, Nwmher 1, 1838. 



ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE SEVENTH EDITION. 



It is DOW about four years and a half smce the 
present work was first published, and already six 
editions, consisting together of eleven thousand cop^ 
iesy have been exhausted in this country. In Amer- 
ica, a much larger number has been sold ; and an 
edition, prepared with questions and answers at the 
end of the chapters to adapt it for a school-book, 
has been successfully introduced into several semi- 
naries of education. In Germany also, where an ex- 
cellent translation appeared about a year ago, it has 
been favourably received. These circumstances af- 
ford the most gratifying evidence that the importance 
of physiological knowledge 4is one of the most use- 
fiil, if not indispensable, brdnches of general instruc- 
tion, is at last beginning to be appreciated among the 
intelligent classes of society, and that the present at- 
tempt to communicate it in a plain and unambitious 
style has not been unsuccessful. 

The approbation bestowed upon this volume by 
several of the medical journals, and by many of my 
brethren, is an indication that the want which it en- 
deavours to supply has been extensively felt by the 
profession as well as by the public ; and encourages 
me to hope that, although designed chiefly for the 
genera] reader, it may nevertheless be found useful 
as a guide to the medical student, in fiicilitating his 
acquaintance with a branch of knowledge which, 
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considering its practical importance in the improve* 
ment of man and in the prevention and cure of dis- 
ease, is certainly too much neglected ; and on which 
he wiU not, however disposed, easily find elsewhere 
the means of obtaining adequate information. 

VarioiHS and extensive additions have been made 
to the work since it was first published ; and to in* 
crease its usefulness, a comprehensive index was an. 
nexed to the fourth edition. With these improve- 
ments it has since been stereotyped ; and in fulfil- 
ment of an intention formerly announced, a treatise 
on Diet on the same general plan, and entitled ^ The 
Ph3rsiology of Digestion considered in relation to the 
Principle of Dietetics," was published some time ago^ 
and is now in its second edition. 

Edimburgr, No9,t 1838. 
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PREFACE. 



Ths object of the present volume is to lay before 
the public a plain and intelligible description of the 
structure and uses of some of the more important or- 
gans of the human body, and to show how information 
of this kind may be usefully appUed both to the pres- 
ervation of health and to the improvement of physical 
and mental education. In selecting the functions to 
be treated of, I have preferred to examine those which 
are most influential in their operation on the general 
system, and, at the same time, least famiUarly known. 
Some, accordiagl^^ whose sphere of action is com- 
paratively suborainate, I have not even named ; and 
to otheie of essential consequence in the animal econ- 
omy, such as that of digestion, I have merely alluded. 
To have included the first would have added to the 
diflculties of the reader by the multiplicity of unim- 
portant details ; and to have treated of the latter 
would have been, in a great measure, a work of su- 
pererogation, as treatises on the digestive organs are 
already in extensive circulation.* 

* Notwithstanding the above expression of opinion, so many 
suggestions have been made to me since the publication of the 
former editions to continue the work, and give a similar account 
of the functions of digestion, nutrition, circulation, &Cm that I have 
nearly completed the preparation of another volume for that pur- 
pose, to be entitled " The Physiology of Digestion considered with 
reference to the principles of Dietetics." In this work I have in- 
sisted more on tne general laws of digestion, and on the adapta- 
tion of diet to different ages, constitutions, and conditions of life, 
and less on the qualities of individual articles of food than is usu- 
ailjT done ; and hope thus to have given it somewhat €it the same 
plain and practical character which has contributed so much to 
the success of the present 
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in offeiiag piBctical rules for ihe guidance of the 
reader, it has oeen my constant aiideaTOur to exhibit 
the relation subsisting between them and the partic- 
tdar laws of the organization according to which their 
influence is exerted, that Ihe reconunendation given 
may rest, as far as possible, on the foundation of na- 
ture, and not on the doubtful authority of any indi- 
vidual. Many of the valiiable treatises which have 
already appeared on the subject of health and of ed- 
ucation, seem to me to have failed in making an ad- 
e<^ate impression on the public mind chiefly from 
this basis not having been brought sufficiently into 
view; and thus not only have the evils arising from 
defective education been unjustly and invidiously 
charged against education itself, but the most opposite 
methods have been advocated and practised with equal 
earnestness and plausibility, where a direct reference 
to the laws of organization would have at once ie« 
vealed the source of the error, and afforded a protec- 
tion against its occurrence. 

It is not uninstructive to remark, that in the case 
of the lower animals, the necessity pf modifying the 
method of cultivation according to the peculiaritiea 
of constitution which they present, has been long per- 
ceived and consistently acted on, and with such sue* 
cess as to afford us good reason for applying the same 
rule to our own species, and for considering every 
mode of education as erroneous and inefficient which 
is not in harmony with the higher nature of man. 
The extent, indeed, to which, by following this plan, 
we can cairy our u^ueace 4>ver the lower animals, 
aad secure the development and efficiency of almost 
every t>igan« has often been the theme of admiration 
and surprise ; and there can scarcely be a doubt, that 
were the sanne principle followed in the cultivation of 
tke ]^ysical, inoral, and intellectual powers of man, 
and were no mle received which is not in accordance 
with the laws of his constitution, a much hieher de- 
gree of success would reward our exertions man has 
ever yet been experienced* 

The litde regard which has hitherto been paid to 
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Ae lawB of ^e fauman constitotioii, as (he trae basit 
on which our attem^ to improre thtt condition of 
man o«ght to rest, will be obvious from the fact that, 
notwithstanding the direct uses to which a knowledge 
of the conditionfi which regulate the healthy action of 
the bodily organs may be apjplied in the prerention, 
detection, and treatment of msease, there is scarcely 
a medical school in this country in which any speciu 
provision is made for teaching it ; the pupil betBg left 
to elaborate it for himself from amid information com« 
municated to him for other puiposes. It is, thene* 
fore, only too true, that ^* preventive medicine, the des* 
tined guardian of infancy, youth, manhood, and old 
age, adapted to the interior of families, has yet no 
existence."* In some of the foi^ign universities, in* 
deed, chairs have been instituted for diffusing instruc- 
tion of this description; and in France, a journal of 
Hygiene has existed for a short time. But in this 
country, with the exception of Sir John Sinclair's 
elaborate Cocle ofHealtn, and one or two other publi* 
cations of a late date, the subject has never been treat- 
ed with anything like the regard which it assuredly 
deserves. In one point of view, indeed, the omission 
is not so extraordinary as it may at first sight appear. 
The prominent aim of medicine being to discriminate 
and to cure disease, both the teacher and the student 
fiaturally fix upon that as their chief object ; and are 
consequently apt to overlook the indirect but substan- 
tial aid which an acquaintance with the laws of health 
is cahmlated to afibrd in restoring the sicky aa well as 
in preserving the healthy from disease. 

It is true, that almost every medical man, sooner 
or later, works out this knowledge for himself; but, 
in general, he attains it later than he ought to, and 
selaom so completely as he would have done had it 
heen made a part of his elementary education, to 
which he saw others attach importance. In my own 
instance^it was only when entering upon practice that 

* Leetare introdnctotV to & course of popular instruodon on the 
toiifltitatiim and BMBagomfnt of the human body, by Dr. Thomaa 

B 
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I had first occasion to feel and to observe the evils 
arising from the ignorance which prevails in society 
in regard to it. Impressed afterward more deeply 
than ever with the interest and utility of the study, 1 
contributed two or three articles on the subject to 
one of our periodical journals, and resolved to make 
them the basis, at some future time, of a more de- 
tailed and connected exposition. This I have now 
attempted ; not, I need scarcely add, with the view 
of superseding the physician by making '* every man 
his own doctor," or of recommending the general pe- 
rusal of professional treatises — for both practices in- 
duce many more ailments than they cure — ^but simply 
with the hope that the method which 1 have followed, 
of connecting physiological details with practical ap- 
plications, may be found useful and interesting to both 
the student and the general reader. 

There is a tendency in the minds of many, when a 
new subject is presented to them, to run away with a 
part of a proposition or with an individual illustration, 
and to condemn as unsound the principle in elucida- 
tion of which it is adduced, because they happen to 
know facts which are at variance with the particular 
example brought forward. In this way, there is per- 
haps no one rule which I have advanced to which 
some individual case may not be plausibly opposed. 
But it does not necessarily follow that the principle or 
rule is thereby disproved. An example may be badly 
chosen, and yet the truth it is meant to convey may 
be as much a truth as before. Instead, therefore, of 
at once condemning a proposition on account of a sin* 
gle apparent exception, it will be better to extend the 
inquiry, and discover whether any peculiarity of situ- 
ation or constitution has interfered to modify the re- 
sult, and to condemn only when evidence of inaccu- 
racy is obtained. Thus, because some drunkards 
have enjoyed good health, and lived to an unusually 
old age, we are by no means entitled to infer that 
drinkmg was the cause of the good health, and that, 
if we would all drink as freely, we should all live as 
long. An example of this kind, far from disproving 
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the principle that ardent spirits are prejadicial to the 
human frame, only establishes the fact that individu* 
ids exist who, from some idios3aicrasy, are better able 
than, others to resist their bad effects ; and, in like 
manner, when I state, as a general proposition, thai 
severe muscular exertion is hurtful during rapid 
growth, I do not consider it as any argument against 
the fact to say that A. B. underwent great exertion 
when growing, without being injured by it. The gen- 
eral principle obviously remains unaffected b^ single 
instances of this kind, for the apparent exception can 
almost always be explained, and, even when it cannot, 
it occurs so rarely as to be entitled to no practical 
weight. 

It has been objected, that to teach any one how to 
take care of his own health, is sure to do harm by 
making him constantly think of this and the other pre- 
caution, to the utter sacrifice of every noble and gen- 
erous feeling, and to the certain production of hypo- 
chondriacal peevishness and discontent. The result, 
however, is exactly the reverse ; and it would be a 
singular anomaly in the constitution of the moral 
world were it otherwise. He who is instructed in and 
familiar with grammar and orthography, writes and 
spells so easily and accurately as scarcely to be con- 
scious of attending to the rules by which he is guided ; 
while he, on the contrary, who is not instructed in 
either, and knows not how to arrange his sentences, 
toils at the task, and sighs at every line. The same 
principle holds in reganl to health. He who is ac- 
quainted with the general constitution of the human 
body, and with the laws which regulate its action, 
sees at once his true position when exposed to the 
causes of disease, decides what ought to be done, and 
thereafter feels himself at hberty to devote his undi- 
vided attention to the calls of mgher duties. But it 
is far otherwise with the person who is destitute of 
this information. Uncertain of the nature and extent 
of the danger, he knows not to which hand to turn, 
and either lives in the fear of mortal disease, or, in his 
igporance, resorts to irrational and hurtful precautions. 
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to the certain neglect of those which he ought to ii86« 
It is ignorance, therefore, and not knowledjge, which 
renders an individual full of fancies and apprehensions, 
and robs him of his usefulness. It would be a stigma 
on the Creator's wisdom if true knowledge weakened 
the understanding and led to injurious results. And* 
accordingly, the genuine hypochondriac, whose blind 
credulity leads him to the implicit adoption of every 
monstrous specific, is not the person who has gained 
wholesome Knowledge by patient study in the field 
of nature ; but he, and he alone, who has derived his 
notions of the human constitution and of the laws of 
nature from the dark recesses of his own crude im^ 
gination. 

Those who have had the most extensive opportu- 
nities of forming an opinion on this subject from ex- 
perience, bear unequivocal testimony to the advanta^ 
^es which knowledge confers in saving health and 
fife, time and anxiet3r. Thus Dr. Beddoes, in alluding 
to the delicate constitutions of females of the higher 
ranks in this country, remarks, that he cannot ^' con- 
ceive how they can be rendered more hardy or lets 
nervous^ if that term is preferred, otherwise than by- 
being seasonably taught tYieprim^pUs of self-manage- 
ment.*' And adds, that he specifies ^ the principles," 
because ^ little good can be expected unless we pro- 
ceed as in other instances where we exhibit to senso 
that connexion between cause and effect which con- 
stitutes the order of nature'* (p. 26). In like manner. 
Dr. Davies, of the East India Company's Depdt at 
Chatham, distinctly states, that the man of mature 
age, who has been some years at a trade before en^ 
fisting, and who has consequently gained some knowl- 
edge of his own constitution, always makes the most 
vsuuable soldier, because *' he not only conforms with 
more ease to the system of diet and restraint neces- 
sary to subordination, but, having more experience, ho 
V&'more observant of health, learns sooner how to take car€ 
of himself J to avoid or diminish causes of disease, and 
when ill, he gUns more aid in bringing about a state ^ 
convalescence.^^ Dr. Davies adds afterward, that this 
^ knowing how to manage is an invaluable qualification 
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to a soldier embaiking for serrice in a tropica] cli- 
mate ;'' and if it is invaluable to the soldier, it is as- 
suredly not less safe and advantageous to the civilian. 

If, indeed, ignorance were itself a preventive of the 
danger, or could provide a remedy when it approached, 
then it mij^ht well be said that " ignorance is bliss ;" 
bat as it gives only the kind of security which shut- 
ting the eyes affords against the dangers of a preci- 
pice, and, consequently, leaves its victim doubly ex- 
posed, it is high time to renounce its friendship and 
protection, and to seek those of a more powerful and 
beneficent ally. If ignorance could divest us even of 
the sense of anxiety attending the apprehension of 
evil, the consequent tranquillity of mind, deceptive 
though it were, would be at least some compensation 
for submitting to its rule. But, unhappily, so far from 
ignorance of the nature and extent of the threatening 
danger saving us from gloomy anticipations, the fact 
is notoriously the reverse ; for the darkest picture 
ever drawn is assuredly that devised by an unenlight- 
ened imagination. Every medical man can testify, 
that, natural character and other circumstances being 
alike, those whose knowledge is the most limited are 
the fullest of whims and fancies, the most alarmed at 
every trifling ailment, the most credulous respecting 
the efficacy of ever^ senseless and preposterous rem- 
edy, the most impatient of restraint, and the most dis- 
eontented at suffering. There are some, no doubt, 
whose constitutional sensibilit]^ prevents them ever 
controlling their feelings or being guided by the dic- 
tates of reason ; but such persons are comparatively 
few in number, and even they become more tractable, 
as well as more comfortable in spirit, when their 
minds are enlightened and their true situation is dis- 
tinctly understood. 

If any of my readers be still doubtful of the propri- 
ety or safety of communicating physiological knowl- 
e<lge to the public at large, and thmk that ignorance 
ss in all circumstances to be preferred, I would beg 
to ask him whether it was knowledge or ignorance 
which induced the poorer classes in ever? sountryof 

B2 
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Asia and of Europei to attempt to protect themselves 
from cholera by committing ravages on the medical 
attendants of the sick, under the plea of their having 
poisoned the public fountains ? And whether it was 
Ignorance or knowledge which prompted the more 
rational part of the commtmity to seek safety in in- 
creased attention! to proper food, warmth, cleanliness, 
and clothing t In both cases, the desire of safety and 
the sense of danger were the same, but the modes re- 
sorted to by each were as different in kind as in re- 
sult ; the efficiency of the one having formed a gla- 
ring contrast to the failure of the other. 

m thus strongly advocating the benefits to be ob- 
tained by the wide diffusion of a general knowledge 
of the laws of health, 1 must, however, express my 
belief, that the study of diseases and their modes of 
cure by unprofessional persons, is not only unprofita- 
ble, but often deeply injurious— just because such per- 
sons cannot possibly possess the collateral knowledge 
required to form a correct judgment of all the attend- 
ing circumstances, and are therefore extremely liable 
to fall into error, where every error is attended with 
risk. Let us suppose, for example, what I have seen 
and what has often happened, that a person of an ap- 
prehensive disposition, who has been occasionally 
subject to palpitation, takes up a medical treatise, and 
there finds that palpitation is a symptom commonly 
present where the heart is diseasea. It is almost 
certain that such a person will, in his ignorance, make 
no farther distinction, but hurry at once to the con- 
clusion that his own heart is affected, and that he 
must speedily die. The notion being once implanted 
in his mind, he will become anxious and watchful of 
every sensation, deny himself necessary exercise 
from fear of over-exertion, and necessary food from 
fear of a bloodvessel giving way, and in no long time 
will fall into a state of weakness and disease which 
will confirm every one of his apprehensions. But 
had this individual, instead of actmg on his own im- 
perfect knowledge, consulted his medical adviser, 
whose business it is to make himself acquainted with 
the whole of the cassi he would have discovered im- 



mediately tbat the dreaded source of all tliissaffeniig 
was oiiginaJly ^ simide fit of indigestioii, which nature 
would h4¥e cured in three days, had not the machine 
been eo perversely deranged by the very want of ex- 
ercise and food, in which ihe patient was ignorantly 
peeking for safety, Cven here, be it observed, the 
danger arises from the incompleteness of the kiK>wl- 
edge possessed ; and I would condemn the perusal of 
medical books only because the general reader can- 
not, except by going through a course of professional 
study, becpme qualified to make a proper use of their 
contents. And, accordingly, it is well known that few 
students escape fits of hypochondriacal apprehension 
when they firat seriously enter on the study of dis- 
eases; and that thejp^ become free from them almost 
in proportion as their knowledge advances.* 

Various repetitions occur in the course of the pres- 
^it work, which to some may seem unnecessary, and 
for which I ought to solicit the indulgence of the read- 
er. These have arisen chiefly from the intimate man- 
fiex in which the different functions are connected 
with each other, rendering it impossible to etplain one 
without constantly referring to the rest. Occasiour 
;Qjly, also« the novelty and importance of the subject 
liave led me to risk repetition, in order to ensure at- 
tention; but I trust that these faults, if felt as such, 
will be foiviven. 

Those who desire to obtain farther information of 
a general nature in regard to the structure and func- 

* The number of the Metropolitan Ma^ftzine for Ja1;r> 1834, 
contained a very favomnble review of the fint edition of this wotfc, 
which it seconunended to the attention, especially of medical men. 
Bnt it Wient on to caution hdut and unprofessional persons from 
difpiny into its pages, not because they would find m them anv- 
thm^ indelicate, unintellidble, or devoid of interest, for it expressly 
acqmtted the book of all these faults ; but beeaase they woald 
immedimtely afterwaid fimcy themselves ill, aAd be afraid to move 
irom fear of deran^ng aom^ pait of the bodily machinery ! To 
tboBe whose curioaity should get the better of their discretion, the 
reviewer recommended, as an antidote, the perusal of Shakspeaxe, 
Don Quixote, or some entertaining novel, to raise their spirits. 
I mention this to ^ow that the femarks in the text (which, by a 
eurions coineidenee, were first published in the second edition 
WUltWiQWilly with the if view) a^e not uncalled for. 
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tions of Man, may refer to Mr. Lord's ^ Popular Phyt* 
iology," Dr. Hodgkin's *' Lectures on the Means of 
Promoting and Preserving Health,'* ahd also to an 
excellent treatise on Animal Physiology, in four of 
the earlier numbers of the Library of Useful Knowl- 
edge. The last is understood to be from the pen of 
Dr. Soudiwood Smith, the able author of a volume 
entitled ** The Philosophy of Health," which was pub- 
Ushed in London simultaneously with the third edition 
of the present work, and with whose sentiments on 
the subject now before us, as expressed in the follow- 
ing extract from the concluding page of his earlier 
treatise, I need hardly say 1 entirely concur : 

** The obvious and peculiar advantages of this kind 
of knowledge are, that it would enable its possessor 
to take a more rational care of his health ; to perceive 
why certain circumstances are beneficial or injurious; 
to understand, in some degree, the nature of disease, 
and the operation as well of the agents which produce 
it as of those which counteract it ; to observe the first 
beginnings of deranged function in his own person ; 
to give to his physician a more intelligible account of 
his train of morbid sensations as they arise; and, 
above all, to co-operate with him in removing the 
morbid state on which they depend, instead of defeat- 
ing, as is now, through gross ignorance, constantly 
done, the best concerted plans for the renovation of 
health. It would hkewise lay the foundation for the 
attainment of a more just, accurate, and practical 
knowledge of our intellectual and moral nature. There 
is a physiology of the mind as well as of the body ; 
both are so intimately united, that neither can be well 
understood without the study of the other ; and the 
physiology of man comprehends both. Were even 
what is already known of this science, and what 
might be easily communicated, made a part of general 
education, how many evils would be avoided, how 
much light would be let in upon the understanding, 
and how many aids would be afforded to the acquisi- 
tion of a sound body and a vigorous mind; pre-requi- 
eites more important than are commonly supposed, to 
the attainment of wisdoi^ and the pracuce ot virtue." 



OHAPTBR I. 
nrrEODUoTOET bbhakks. 

PImkdogjr, Yeffetable, Gompazstiva, and HurnvBu^^AaimMliB nd 
JjiaiiiBiate Booiet.— Objects (4 Physiology.— UtefolnewofPhyv- 
ioJogiosl ICnowledge.^IUustraUoDs. — Kvils of Ignoiaace.— 
Error in se|>anUng Aimtomy and Physidogy from their Practi- 
cal AppUcatioDs.— What Health is— And how to be prasenred. 

Physioloot, from ^atc, naiuref and Aoyec, ducourst^ 
signifies literally a discourse about natural powers, 
but, as now used, it applies exclusively to the aoctrine 
of the uses or functions of the different constituent 
parts of beings endowed with the principle of life. As 
applied to the vegetable kingdom, it is called Vegetor- 
ble Physiology; to the lower animals, Camparaiioe 
Physiology; and to man, Human Physiology. In aU 
of these instances, however, the objects of physiology 
are the same, viz,, the exposition of the mechanism 
and laws by which the various functions which char- 
acterize living bodies are carried on, so as to fit each 
individual for the particular sphere in which the Cre- 
ator intended it to exist. 

The grand maik of distinction between anibiate and 
inanimate bodies is to be found in the different relar 
tions in which they stand to the ordinary laws of the 
material world. Inanimate or inorganized bodies 
have no internal power of action, and of themselves 
can effect no change. Possessed of certain fixed and 
invariable properties, they stand uniformly in the same 
relation to each other, and act invariably according 
to the s^mie general laws, so that what is once ascer- 
tained of them can be predicted with certainty to hold 
true for ever alter ; and therefore, in conducting our 
investigations, we know that the same effects will 
always follow the same causes with mathematical 
precision. But when the same elementary material 
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becomes part of a livinj^ body; this rule no longer 
holds ; the laws of chynucal and physical action are 
greatly modified, or for a time counteracted, and the 
now organized matter obeys the law of vegetable or 
animal life, and is not again subjected to those of 
purely chymical action, either till eliminated from the 
body, or till life is extinct ; and, in point of fact, the 
putrefaction which instantly follows the extinction of 
the vital principle is neither more nor less than the 
ordinary laws of inanimate matter resuming their do- 
minion when no longer opposed by a higher power. 

An example or two will render the difference more 
apparent. All bodies gravitate towards the earth, 
according to a constant and well-known law. But ani- 
mals are able to resist this law, so far as to preserve 
an attitude at variance with its tendency, or even to 
rise, like the eagle, many thousand feet in the air in 
opposition to their natural weight; but on the extinc- 
tion of life they lose this power, and again become 
subject to the full influence of gravitation. In the 
same way many animals preserve an elevated and 
steady temperature, whether exposed to severe cold 
or to excessive heat ; but, when life ceases, rapidly 
assume that of the objects by which they are sur- 
rounded. A human being may, for instance, be ex- 
posed to the intensest cold of the Polar Regions 
without having his own internal temperature reduced 
by a single degree so long as life endures ; but from 
the moment when life ceases, his body begins to part 
with its heat, and ere long it becomes frozen and 
stiff like the inanimate masses by which it is sur- 
rounded. 

Here, then, is a grand boundary line dividing the 
organized from the inorg^anized, the animate from the 
inanimate body. Chymistry and natural philosophy 
investigate the laws and conditions which regulate 
the action and movements of inanimate or inorgan- 
ized objects; but, from what we have seen of the 
power of the vital principle in modifying these, it 
will be manifest that, however extensive and accu- 
rate our knowledge of the properties of the element- 
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•ry materials of living bodies^ considered separately^ 
may be, we can thence infer nothing in regard to the 
qualities of the animal compound when endowed with 
life, but must resort to observation and study for the 
discovery of the conditions by which life is charac* 
terised and under which it is carried on. 

Physiology, or the history of the functions which 
characterize living beings, is thus a subject of pecu- 
Uar interest ; and human physiology, or that which 
is about to engage our attention, is as important in its 
practical consequences as it is attractive to rational 
curiosity. In its widest sense it comprehends an 
exposition of the functions of the various organs of 
which the human frame is composed ; of the mecha- 
nism by which these are carried on ; of their relations 
to each other, or the means of improving their de- 
velopment and action; of the purposes to which 
they ought severally to be directed ; and of the man- 
ner in which exercise ought to be conducted, so as 
to secu)re for the organ the best health, and for the 
function the highest efficiency. A true system of 
physiology comes thus to be the proper basis, not 
only of a sound physical, but of a soimd moral and 
intellectual education, and of a rational hygidne ; or, 
in other words, it is the basis of everything having 
for its object the physical and mental health and im- 
provement of man ; for, so long as life lasts, the men- 
tal and moral powers with which he is endowed 
manifest tliemselves through the medium of organi- 
zation, and no plan which he can devise for their cnU 
tivation, that is not in harmony with the laws which 
regulate that organization, can possibly be successful. 

But besides the power of resisting the operation of 
the ordinary ch3rmical and physical laws, living bodies 
are distinguished by other properties peculiar to 
themselves. Unlike inorganized matter, which exists 
in the same form from the beginning, bodies endowed 
with the principle of life derive their origin from pv«* 
▼iously-existing living bodies of the same natqre as 
themselves; and they in their turn give birth to 
others, and in this way the euoeessioa is kept up. 
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Ufilike the Inert material which letaitiB its prdperties 
unaltered throughout endless ages, the living body is 
constantly undergoing changes from the first to the 
last moment of its existence ; and these are exemph'i> 
fied, on the large scale, in the great stages of youth* 
maturity, old age, and death. UnHke inorganised 
matter, Mrhich neither grows nor decays, living bodies 
require a constant supply of nourishment to ^mit of 
their growth in youth, and to replace the wcMn-out 
particles which are regulaiiy tluown off at eveiy 
period of life ; and unlike inanimate objects, the {nrop* 
erties of which never alter, living bodies cease at 
last to exist, and their component elements, deprived 
of the principles of life,, again become subject to the 
ordinaiy laws of matter, and are speedily decomposed 
9Xkd scattered about, as if life had never been. The 
above properties, it may be observed, are common to 
vegetable and animal life ; but animals possess others 
peculiar to themselves. Among the most remarks^ 
ble of these are sensation, thought, voluntary motion, 
snd the faculty of communicating to each other their 
thoughts and feehngs, through the medium of natural 
or artificial language. These are great marks of 
distinction, and, considered in a general point of 
view, amply suffice to divide the two great classes of 
animated beings; and while some animals exhibit 
individual powers in higher perfection, man stands fkr 
their superior, not only in combining in his own per<« 
son all the senses and faculties which they possess, 
but in being endowed with moral and intellectual 
powers which are denied to them, and which at once 
place bin at the head of the living creation, and con* 
stitnte him a moral, religious, intelligent, and xeapon- 
sible being. 

So numeroBs and important are the various organs 
of which the human frame is composed, and so 
closely are they linked with each other in their ac-* 
tion, that, in treating of them, it is difficult, or, rather, 
impossible to follow any arrangement whidi shall 
not involve considerate repetition, or which shall 
admit of every stalemenl being at first Aiily lUMtor^ 
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Mood. On the present occasion, however, a syatoo 
matic mode of proceeding is not essential, my object 
being merely to commonicate a general knowledge 
of a few of the more important fimctions, partly with 
a view to the direct practical purposes to which soch 
information ma^ be apfilied, and partly for the sake 
of rousing pobhc attention to the necessity of inclu- 
ding tbi» branch of science in every plan of what is 
called a liberal education. 

Let it not be said that knowledge of this descrip- 
tion is superfluous to the unpofessional reader ; for 
society groans under the load of suffering inflicted by 
causes susceptible of removal, but left in operation in 
consequence of our unacquaintance with our own 
structure, and of the relations of the different parts of 
the systcon to each other and to external objects. 
Every medical man must have felt and lamented the 
ignorance so generally prevalent in regard to the sim- 
plest functions of the animal system, and the conse- 
<iuent absence of the judicious co-operation of friends 
in the care and cure of the sick. From unacquaint* 
ance with the commonest facts in physiology, or 
incapebitity of appreciating their importance, men, of 
muca good sense in every other respect, not only 
subject themselves unwittingly to the active causes 
of &sease, but give their sanction to laws and prac- 
tices destructive equally to tife and to morality, and 
which, if they saw them in their true light, they would 
shrink from countenancing in the slightest degree. 

For proof of this I need only refer to the evidence 
on the Factories' Regnlatton Bill, which I^ely occu- 
pied so much of public attention. The law Uien in 
operation authoriTOdthe woricing of children between 
the years of eight and sixteen, in the close-heated at* 
Biosphere of a cotton-miU, for twelve hours a day; 
and as a great boon, no children are now employed 
und^ nine years of a^e, while between that and four* 
teen the period of daily labour is not to exceed eight 
hours. Had our legislators been instructed in anat- 
omy and physiology so far as to obtain even the most 
general notion of the constitutioo of the human body^ 

C 
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and had they been aware of .the intimate dependance 
of the mind on the condition of the bodily organiza- 
tion, they would at once have pei^ceiyed the destruct- 
ive tendency of the former system of labour and con- 
finement, and the utter' impossibility of combining 
with it that moral and intellectual cultivation which 
is so imperatively required. Instead of objecting to 
the limitation when it was proposed, they would l^ve 
looked forward with dread to the physical and moral 
degradation which the system then in operation was 
fast eifecting in the multitudes under its influence ; 
and their only doubt would have been, whether even 
eight hours' labour in a close atmosphere was not too 
much for undeveloped children. The evidence in the 
printed report to the House of Commons is said to 
have been partially got up ; bqt granting that it was 
80, it nevertheless contains a multitude of facts so en- 
tirely in accordance with the soundest and best un- 
derstood principles in physiology, and which no coun- 
ter-evidence can rebut, that one can only lament the 
ignorance which prevented many aUe and benevolent 
but prejudiced men from perceiving its true charac- 
ter, and yielding at once to the imperious dictates of 
nature and of duty. That there were ^reat difficul- 
ties in the way of every alteration is quite true ; but 
surely no question of mere gain to any or to every 
class ought to be allowed to st^d/or ever in the way, 
when the lives and happiness of multitudes of our fel- 
low-creatures,<and the tranquillity and real prosperity 
of the country, are at stake. Unless we begin some- 
where, how can any improvement ever be accom- 
plished ? 

Another instance of the dangers of ignorance lately 
presented itself. In the Edinburgh Advertiser of 1st 
March, 1833, we are informed that ^* a distressing oc- 
currence was discovered on Wednesday forenoon, 
on board the Magnus Troil, Shetland trader, Oaptaia 
GAMBoif, lying at Leith. The master and mate, who 
are brothers, went, as usual on Tuesday night to sleep 
in the cabin of the vessel ; but, not appearing at the 
customary hour in the morning, the crew thought 
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they hiid merely slept beyond their time. A little 
time haying elapsed, they were repeatedly called ; but, 
no answer being returned, one of the men went into 
the cabin, where h^ found the two brothers ahnoet dead 
through euffocation. It is thought that they had shut 
the companion and skylights so close, that they had 
during the night exhausted the whole of the vital air ne- 
cessary for respiration contained in their confined situ- 
ation. Medical aid was procured, and hopes are en- 
tertained of their recovery. Both were much respect- 
ed." Captain Oanson, however, did not recover, but 
died convulsed on the following morning. 

Since the publication of the preceding statement, 
doubts have been entertained whether the catastro- 
phe resulted simply from confined air, or from the 
stove not having been extinguished, or from impure 
air proceeding from the bilge water. But as all agree 
that the accident could not have happened if there 
had been a proper supply of fresh air from without, it 
matters little from which of these sources the impure 
air was derived ; for it is quite certain that, had Cap- 
tain Gaoson and his brother possessed the slightest 
acquaintance with the nature of the atmosphere, and 
the relation of its elements to the function of respi- 
ration, they would have seen too clearly the danger 
of shutting themselves up in a confined space, ever to 
have risked their lives in the way they did. A con- 
^stant supply of pure air is indispensable to the for- 
' mation of proper blood in the lungs, and, consequently, 
to the preservation of life and the well-being of the 
whole body ; but formerly, when this condition was 
as little known or regarded as it was by Captain Gan- 
son, many persons were shut up together in small ill- 
ventilated rooms in schools, jails, and hospitals, and 
the natural result was a degree of mortality from fe- 
vers and other diseases which, now that the laws of 
respiration are better known and more attended to, 
is never heard of. 

From the same hurtful absence of knowledge, a 
law exists, or lately existed, in France, by which in- 
fimts must be taken within a very short time after be- 
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ing bom to (he office Of the MmrCf if it is wished to 
have their births registered. But there is another and 
higher law, made by the Creator, with which this en- 
actment is at variance ; and that law renders the in- 
fant incapable of bearing exposure to a low temperar 
ture without injury. The result is, that in wmter, 
especially in places where the Moire resides at a dis- 
tance, and where, conseauently, the exposure is in ■ 
creased, a greater mortality takes place than is ob- 
served among infants placed junder more favourable 
circumstances. Had the nature of the living func- 
tions been generally understood by the framers of 
such a law, it is obvious that it could never have been 
enacted ; for to have done so knowingly would have 
been in substance to legalize infanticide. 

One additional example may be given. It is well 
understood amon^ professional men, that in speaking, 
singing, and playmg on wind instruments, the lungs 
are called into play as powerfully as in running or 
any other species of severe muscular exercise, f^om 
not adverting to this fact, a strongly constituted indi- 
vidual, who brought on spitting of blood by bodily la- 
bour to which he had not been accustomed, conceiv- 
ed himself perfectly safe and even cautious when he 
gave up the spade, and confined himself to talking a 
great dead, wmch he did daily to numerous visiters, in 
explanation of favourite views then occupying all his 
thoughts. The consequence was, that the prescribed 
treatment was without effect, and a fatal illness was 
brought on. When the action of the lungs was sub- 
sequently explained to this individual, he saw at once 
the error into which he had fallen, and lamented the 
ignorance which had led to it, but too late to derive 
any advantage from his knowledge. 

We are constantly meeting with anomalies in prac- 
tical life, in the case of individuals little accustomed, 
when in health, to observe or to reflect on the influ- 
ence of external circumstances and modes of life in 
disturbing the action of the various' animal functions, 
but at the same time easily and deeply impressed by 
all extraordinary oacnmuceB affecting them. Thus, 
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when any one is taken ill, his relatives or friends be- 
come extremely anxious to have his room properly 
ventilated ; his body-clothes frequently changed and 
carefully aired ; his food properly regulated in quan- 
tity and quality ; his skin cleaned and refreshed ; his 
mind amused and tranquillized ; his sleep sound and 
undisturbed, and his body duly exercised ; and they 
state, as the reason for aU this care, and most justly, 
that pure air, cleanliness, attention to diet, cheerful- 
ness, regular exercise, and sound sleep, are all highly 
conducive to health. And yet such is the inconsist- 
ency attendant on ignorance, that the patient is no 
sooner restored, than both he and his ^ardians are 
often found to become as careless and indifferent in 
regard to aU the laws of health, as if these were en- 
tirely without influence, and their future breach or 
observance could in no way affect him ! Just as if it 
were not better by a rational exercise of judgment to 
preserve health when we have it, than first to lose 
it, and then pay the penalty in suffering and danger, 
as an indispensable preliminary to its subsequent res- 
toration ! 

One cause of such anomalous conduct is the dan- 
gerous and prevalent fallacy of supposing that, be- 
cause glaring mischief does not tiuton^/y foUow every 
breach of an organic law, no harm has been done. 
Thus, what is more common than to hear a dyspeptic 
invalid, who seeks to gratify his palate, say, that ve- 

Setables, for example, or pastry, or heavy puddings, 
o not disagree with him, as he ate them on such a 
day, and felt no inconvenience from them ? and the 
same in regard to late hours, heated rooms, insuffi- 
cient clothing, and all other sources of bad health, 
every one of which will, in like manner, be defended 
by some patient or other, on the ground that he ex- 
perienced no injury from them on a certain specified 
occasion ; while all, when the rule is not directly ap- 
phed to themselves, will readilv admit that such things 
are, and must be, very generally hurtful. 

Happy would it often be for suffering man could he 
see beforehand the modicum of punishment which his 

C3 
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nmltiplMd abemtions from the laws of physiology 
are sure to bring upon him. But as, in the c[reat ma* 
joriCy of instances, the breach of the law is Bmited in 
extentf and becomes senous only by the frequency of 
its repetition ; so is the pimishment gradual in its in* 
iliction, and slow in manifesting its accumulated ef- 
fect ; and this very gradation, and the distance of time 
at which the full effect is produced, are the reasons 
why man in his Ignorance so often fails to trace the 
connexion between his conduct in life and bis faoroken 
health. But the connexion subsists, although he does 
not regard it, and the accumulated consequences come 
upon him when he least expects them. 

Thus, pure air is essential to the full enjoyment of 
health ; and reasoA says, that every degree of vitia- 
tion must necessarily be proportionally hurtful, till we 
arrive at that degree at which, from its excess, the 
eontinuance of life becomes impossible. When we 
state this fact to a dehcately constituted female, who 
is fond of frequenting heated rooms, or crowded par- 
ties, theatres, or churche^ and call her attention to 
the hurtful consequences which she must inflict on 
herself by inhaling the vitiated air of such assemblies, 
her answer invariably is, that the closeness and heat 
are very disagreeable, but that they rarely injure her : 
by which she can only mean, that a single exposure 
to them does not always cause an illness serious 
enough to send her to bed or excite acute pain, al- 
though both results are admitted sometimes to have 
foUowed. An intelligent observer, however, has no 
difficulty in perceiving that they do hurt her, and that, 
although the effect of each exposure to their influence 
is so (^adual as not to arrest attention, it is not the 
less progressive and influential in producing and main- 
taining that general delicacy of health by which she 
is characterized, and from which no medical treat- 
ment can relieve her so long as its causes are left in 
active operation. 

The debility so generally complained of in spring 
by iavalids and persons of a delicate constitution, and 
which renders that season of the year so formidable 
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In prospect, and in reality so ittal, seenu in nameioiw 
instances to result more from the accnmulated effects 
<>f neglect during the preceding winter months, thui 
from anything directly inherent in the season itself. 
At the commencement of winter, such persons feel 
comparatively strong from the beneficial exposure to 
the open air, light, and exercise, which they enjoyed 
during the summer and autumnal months. But in pro- 
portion as they are deprived of these advantages by 
the advance of winter, and are subjected to the evil 
consequences of confinement, deficient exercise, cold 
damp air, and deprivation of the stimulus of light, the 
stamina of the constitution become impaired, and de* 
bility and relaxation begin to be felt, and make prog* 
ress from day to day, till on the arrival of spring 
they have reached their maximum, and then either 
give rise to positive disease, or again gradually disap- 
pear at the return of the invigorating ii&uence of long- 
er and warmer days. Where, however, pulmonaiy 
disease or any unusual susceptibility pre-exists, this 
principle wiU not apply ; Sot in such cases, the east 
winds prevalent in spring are directly injurious. 

If the above view be correct, it is obvious that, in 
most cases, the hurtful cause is not, as is commonly 
supposed, so much any positive quality of the season^ 
as the accumulated mass of the winter influences then 
reaching their maximum ; and this is not perceived, 
only because the effect from day to day, although per- 
fectly real, is too small to attoact notice, while the ag- 
gregate result of the many da3ni composing winter is 
striking enough. The fact that those who deny them- 
selves the detight of late parties and crowded rooms^ 
and are sufficiently robust to undergo the necessary 
exposure in winter, suffer much less in spring, seems 
to corroborate the above exfdanation. 

We must not suppose, then, that because a single 
excess of any kind does not produce a direct attack 
of disease, it is therefore necessarily harmless ; for it 
is only when the noidous agent is very powerful in- 
deed that its deleterious influence on the system be- 
comes instantly senaiUe. In the great msyority of 
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situations to which man is exposed in social life, it is 
the continued or the reiterated application of less pow- 
erful causes which gradually, ana often imperceptibly, 
Unless to the vigilant eye, effects the change and ru- 
ins the constitution before danger is dreamed of; and 
hence, the great mass of human ailments is of slow 
growth and slow progress, and admits only of a slow 
cure ; whereas those which are suddenly induced by 
violent causes, are urgent in their nature and rapid in 
their course. And yet so little are we accustomed to 
trace diseased action to its true causes, and to distin- 
guish between the essential and the accidental in the 
fist of consequences, that, as already observed, if no 
glaring mischief has followed any particular practice 
within, at most, twenty-four hours, nine out often in- 
dividuals will be found to have come to the conclu- 
sion that it is perfectly harmless, even where it is ca- 
pable of demonstration that the reverse is the fact. 

The benevolence and wisdom of this arrangement 
are very conspicuous. There are many casual influ- 
ences from the agency of which man will never be 
able entirely to protect himself. If they are speedily 
withdrawn from him, the slight disorder which they 

I>roduce quickly ceases, and health remains essential- 
y undisturbed. But, if they be left in operation for 
a considerable length of time, the derangement which 
they excite gradually and slowly increases, till at last 
a state of disease becomes established, which requires 
an equally long or longer period, and a steady observ- 
ance of the laws of health, for its removal. 

Such is the history of the rise and progress of most 
of the ailments which afSict the human family, and 
the source of the grand distinction between acute and 
chrojUc diseases. We are apt to wonder that a se- 
vere disease like inflammation should run its course 
in a few days, while dyspeptic and nervous ailments 
require months for their cure. But our wonder is di- 
minished when we attend to the fact, that the one 
generally dates its rise from a strong cause applied 
within perhaps a few hours or a few days ; while the 
others are the slow and gradual results of months of 
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previons anidety or neglect of dietetic rules and ex- 
ercise, during which the ailment was maturing nnno* 
ticed and unsuspected. Had the real state of the 
matter been early perceived, and the causes been re- 
moved, the dyspeptic and the nervous invalids would 
have regained health and serenity in proportionally 
little time and with proportionally little suffering. la 
such cases, Nature kindly allows some latitude of ao- 
tipn free of serious penalty, as if on purpose to pro- 
tect us from being hurt by such occasional exposure 
«s we are necessarily subjected to by the orainary 
vicissitudes of life ; but it is always on condition of re- 
tunung to obedience the moment the necessity is over. 
If we presume on the indulgence being permanent, 
the enl accumulates and he^th is destroyed ; but if 
we return in time to the right path, little inconve- 
nience results. Where, however, the injurious influ- 
ences are of a more energetic kind, equal latitude 
of exposure is obviously incompatible with safety* 
Were they not to enforce immediate notice, our cor- 
poreal organs might be irrecoverably altered by dis- 
ease before we took the alarm, and it is tiierefore the 
purest benevi^ence to attach immediate sufierinff to 
them, in order to ensure that instant attiention which 
alone can stay the rapidit^r of their progress. 

In chronic or slowly arising disease^, then, the sep* 
luration of the effect from its cause is only apparent 
and not real, and in practice it is essential to keep 
this in mind. A fit of insanity, for example, is often 
sud to have come on without any causi^ when, on mi- 
nuter examination, causes can be easily traced oper- 
ating through many previous months, only not of so 
violent a nature as to have at once upset reason, and 
the same will be found to hold in almost all those 
slow and insidious iflnesses which so often baffle our 
best efforts ; and although at present we cannot al- 
ways discover their true origin, it is clear that we 
fihaU ultimately succeed hinch better if we believe 
them to have causes which may be found out, than if 
we regard them as m3^8teries which no study or at- 
tention can ever explain. 
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. It is this apparent but unreal separation of (he ef- 
fect from its cause which has given rise to the vari- 
ety of opinions entertained in regard to the qualities 
of the same agents, and which has, perhaps, tended 
more than anything else to discourage rational re- 
gard to the means of preserving health ; and yet this 
very variety is a proof at once of the absence of 
sound views of our own nature, and of the urgent ne- 
cessity of possessing them. In society, accordingly, 
nothing is more common than to hear the most oppo- 
site opmions expressed in regard to the evils or ad- 
vantages of particular kinds of clothing, food, and ex- 
ercise. One person wm affirm, with perfect sinceri- 
ty, that flannel is pernicious^ because it irritates the 
skin, and uniformly causes an eruption over the whole 
body ; and that linen or cotton is an excellent article 
of dress, because it produces no such consequences. 
Another will tell us, with equal truth, that flannel is 
a capital thing, because it is pleasant to the feeling, 
and affords protection from cold and rheumatism, 
which linen does not. One will aflSjm that a long 
walk or violent muscular exercise is an excellent ton- 
ic, because it gives a keen appetite, and a vivacity 
and alertness which are delightful. But another wiU 
declare that a long walk or severe exercise is exceed- 
ingly injurious, and debiUtating, because it destroys 
his appetite, and unfits him for exertion of mind or 
body, and always gives him headache. One will, in 
like manner, praise vegetable as the best diet, and an- 
other animad food as infinitely superior, and so on 
through the whole ran|e of the physical objects which 
act upon the human frame ; and the natural conse- 
quence of these apparent anomalies and contradic- 
tions is, that, when in health, we come practically to 
look upon the effects of air, food, exercise, and dress, 
as very much matters of chance, subject to no fixed 
rule, and therefore little worth attending to, except 
when carried to palpable extremes, or in the cure of 
disease. 

- In this way, man, instead of being able to protect 
his children by the results of his own experience in 
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his journey through life, goes on firom generation to 
generation, groping a little, then seeing a little, then 
groping again, till he arrives, often prematurely, at 
the end of his existence, when he stumbles into his 
grave, leaving his posterity to pass unaided through 
the same series of experiments, and arrive at the 
same termination, as himself. ^ 

This unnatural result must arise either from &q 
laws which regulate the animal functions and the op- 
erations of external objects being varialfle and ever 
changing, or from the conditMHis of the hving t>ody 
on which they act being different in different per- 
sons, or in the same person at different ages or sea- 
sons ; and it is not difficult to determine to which 
of these it is to be ascribed. It cannot be the first, 
for the laws of nature are invariable and unbending. 
The food which to-day nourishes and sustains the 
body, and which to-morrow, when sickness is present, 
x;^ises the pulse and excites the heart to febrUe action, 
has not altered its qualities or changed its relation to 
the healthy body. It is the state of the body that has 
changed, and caused the apparent discrepance of ef- 
fect. In judging, therefore, of the propriety, advan- 
tages, or evils of exercise, food, and clothing, we must 
take into consideration not only the kind of exercise, 
the kind of food, and the kina of clothing, but also 
the ase, health, and kind of constitution of the indi- 
vidual who uses them, and adapt each to the degree 
in which it is required ; and then we may rest assured 
that many of our difficulties will vanish, and certainty 
and consistency come proportionally into view. 

Were the intelligent classes of society better ac- 
ouainted with the functions of the human body, and 
the laws by which they are regulated, many of these 
anomalies in practice would disappear, the- sources of 
much suffering would be dried up, and the happiness 
of the community at large be essentially promoted. 
Medical men woidd no longer be consulted so exclu** 
sively for the cure of disease, but would also be called 
upon to advise regarding the best means of strength- 
ening the constitution, from an early pehod, agaji^^ 
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any accidental or hereditanr susceptibility which might 
be ascertained to exist. IVfore attention would be paid 
to the preservation of health than is at present practi- 
cable, and the medical man would then be able to ad- 
Tise with increased effect, because he would be pro- 
portionally well understood, and his counsel, in so far 
at least as it was based on accurate observation and 
a right application of principles, would be perceived 
to be, not a mere human opinion, but, in reality, an ex- 
position of the will and intentions of a beneficent Cre- 
ator, and would therefore be felt as carrying with it 
an authority to which, as the mere dictum of a falh'ble 
fellow^creature, it can never be considered as enti- 
tled. 

It is true that, as yet, medicine has been tunned ta 
little account in the way of directly promoting the 
physical and mental welmre of man. But the day is 
perhaps not far distant, when, in consequence of the 
improvements both in professional and m general ed- 
ucation now in progress, a decree of interest will be- 
come attached to this application of its doctrines far 
surpassing what those who have not reflected on the 
subject will be able to imagine as justly belonging to 
it, but by no means exceeding that which it truly de- 
serves. 

The practical importance of physiological knowU 
edge in the training and education of the young, has 
been overlooked chiefly, I think, from the unnatural 
separation of the different branches of medical sci- 
ence Arom each other by its cultivators and teachers^, 
and the exclusive devotion of each to his own favour- 
ite department. The Anatomist, for example, teaches- 
structure, and structure only, and refers to the Phys- 
iologist for an account of the uses to which it is sub- 
servient ; and the Physiologist, on the other hand, ex- 
pounds functions, but scarcely touches upon the in- 
struments by which they are executed. The conse- 
quence is, that the student often becomes disgusted 
with what he considers dry anatomical details, wheu 
perhaps nothing would interest him more deeply were 
the pmposes which Ae structure Mfilfi in the animal 
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eeonoiAy taught to him at the same time. MaiiV) in 
like maimer, fail to take any pleasure in the study of 
physiology, who would be truly delighted to hear the 
truths of which it treats expounded in connexion with 
peculiarities of organization, and with more frequent 
reference to their practical applications. The Anat- 
omist and Physiologist err, in short, in limiting them- 
selves too exclusively to their own particuUr pur- 
suits, and devoting too httle attention to the relations 
which these bear to each other and to the great unit, 
the living being, of which they form a part. So 
far» inde^, has this separation been carried, and so 
injurious is the habit thence arising of contemplating 
objects under the narrowest point of view, that very 
lately an able teacher of physiology, in his public lec- 
tures, ridiculed the very notion of laying down gener- 
al rules for the preservation of health, and imagined 
that he had set the matter entirely at rest by the sim- 
ple assertion that variety is advantageous, and affirm- 
ing that, therefore, unifarmiti/ of obedience to any rules 
must be prejudicial ; as if it were not of the very es- 
sence of general laws to be modified in their opera^ 
•ion and results by the circumstances under which 
they act; and as if, because of such modifications, 
their influence might with safety be entirely neglected. 

The result of this erroneous system is, as aJbreadf 
hinted, that the young practitioner is educated without 
having made himself sufficiently familiar with the con- 
ditions on which the healthy action of the animal econ- 
omy depends, or having even rightly appreciated the 
importance of such knowledge ; and that, consequent- 
ly, in common with his patient, he sometimes unwit- 
tingly allows the operation of morbid causes to go on 
witiiQut interference, where, by a timely warning oa 
his part, serious illness might nave been averted ; or 
unconsciously permits the gradual ripening of hered- 
itary tendencies into active disease, which rational 
precautions, early resorted to, might have kept in sub- 
jection tb^u^hout a long period of. existence. 

9oaie practitioners, I am aware, ol^ect to unprofes- 
ponM>n8 attempting to make themselves nr 
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quainted with the structure or functions of the human 
body, and, in practice, think it best never to give any 
explanation to the patient of the principles on which 
it is proposed to conduct the treatment. But, gener- 
ally speaking, it will be found that the cheerful co- 
operation of the patient is never so effectually secu- 
red as by addressing his understanding, and giving hint 
an intelligible interest in what is proposed for his re* 
lief. In acute diseases, of course, explanation of any 
kind is often precluded. Here the professional man 
must act, and act with decision. But the great ma- 
jority of ailments are of a chronic character, in the 
cure of which the steady co-operation of the patient 
is almost indispensable. And even when the malady 
is acute, the patient will submit to severe measures 
much more readily when ordered by an adviser who 
has been in the habit of addressing his reason when 
opportunity occurred, than when prescribed by one 
who has always followed the system of dictation. 

So far from the rational care of health being justly 
chargeable with the imputation of selfishness, so often 
ignorantly thrown out against it, there is nothing 
which tends so much to relieve society from the bur- 
den of miseries not its own, as each individual taking 
such care of his constitution as shall enable him to 
cope successfully with the duties and difficulties of 
the situation in which he is placed. No man is so 
thoroughly selfish as he who, in the ardent pursuit of 
pleasure or of profit, heedlessly exposes his life to 
the hazard of a die, regardless of the suffering which 
he may entail upon those who depend on him fbr sup- 
port. In the abstract, we all admit that the enjoy- 
ment of health is the first of earthly blessings, and 
that without it all others may be lavished in vain ; 
and yet it has been quaintly asked, ** Who is he that 
values health at the rate it is worth f Not he that hath 
it ; he reckons it among the common ordinary enjoy- 
ments, and takes as little notice of it, or Uas regards 
it, than his long-ti;om clothes : perhaps more careful ot 
his garments, remembering their price ; but thinks his 
health costs him noihingf and| commg to htm at so easy 
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A rat^t values it accordingly, and hath Mttle regard to 
keep it : is never truly sensible of what he et^a^ed 
until he finds the want of it by sickness ; then kealthj 
•above all things, is earnestly desired and wished for.** 
. In proportion, however, as we consider the matter 
with that attention which its importance really de- 
serves, we shall become anxious rather to take care 
of health when we have it, than first to lose it» and 
then^ exert ourselves to recover it. Such was evi- 
dently the feeling which elicited the following re- 
marks from the same clear-sighted author : 

" You that have health,-' says he, ** and know not 
how io prize it, TU tell you what it is, that you may love 
it better, put a higher value upon it, and endeavour to 
preserve it with a more serious^ stricter observance 
and tuition. 

'' Health is that which makes your meat and drmk 
both savoury and pleasant, else Nature's, injunction of 
eating and drinking were a hard task and slavish cus- 
tom. 

*' JBealth is that which makes your bed easy and yonr 
sleep refreshing} that revives your strength with the 
rising sun, and makes you cheerful at the light of an- 
other dayi 'tis that which fills up the hollow and un- 
even places of your carcass, and makes your body 
fi^fim;» and comely ; 'tis that which dresseth you up in 
Nature's richest attire, and adorns your face with her 
choicest colours. 

'^ ^is that which makes exercise a sport, and walk- 
ing abroad the enjoyment of your liberty, 

" 'Tis that which makes fertile and increaseth the 
natural endowments of your mind, and preserves them 
long from decay, makes your unt acute, and your mem^ 
ory retentive, 

" 'Tis that which supports the fragility of a corrup- 
tible body, fuadpresmves the verdure, vigour, and beauty 
of youth. 

*' 'Tis that which makes the soul take delight in her 
mansion, sporting herself at the casement of your eyes. 

" 'Tis that which makes pleasure to be pleatmre, 
and delighto delightful, without which you can f>'^' 
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a«e yoarself k nothing of terrene f^cities or enjoys 
ments." 

But ** now take a view of yourself .when health has 
turned its back upon you, and deserts your company ; 
see then how the scene is changed, how you are rob- 
bed and spoiled of all your comforts and enjoyments. 

" Sleep that was stretched out from evening to the 
fair bright day, is now broken into pieces, and subdi" 
vided^ not worth the accounting ; the night that before 
seemed short is now too /ong', and the downy bed 
presseth hard against the bones. 

*' Exercise is now toyling, and walking ahroud tjiie 
carrying of a burthen, 

'' The eye that flasht as lightning is now like the 
opaeous body of a thick cloud ; that rolled from east 
to west, swifter than a celestial orb, is now tired and 
weary with standing still ; that penetrated the centre 
of another microcosm, hath lost its planetary influ- 
ence, and is become obtuse and dull,'* &c. 

If such, then, be a true picture of the opposite con- 
ditions of health and disease, what stronger induce- 
ments can any one reqiure to give him an interest in 
the ** study and observance of Nature's institutions," 
seeing that they are the only means by which ''the 
beloved ends and wished-for enjoyments" can be at- 
tained, and that we " may as likely keep or acquire 
riches by prodigality, as preserve health and obtain long 
life by intemperance, inordinate passions, a noxious 
air, and such like injurious customs, ways, and man- 
ner of living !"• 

* Maynwarioge on the M«thod and Meuii of Health, 1S83. 
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STBUCTUBE AMD FUNCTIONS Or THE 8X19. 

The Skin — composed of three Layers. — ^The Cuticle — ^its Stnie* 
hire and Uses. — The Mucous Coat — the Seal of Colour. — The 
True Skin— its Structure— the Seat of Peispiratioii— its Nature 
— Consequences of Suppressed Perspiration. — Sympathy be- 
tween the Skin and other Organs.— 'rne Skin a Regulator of 
Animal Heat— The Seat of Absorption. — Touch and Sensa- 
tion. — Connexion between the Skin and Nervous System. 

In selecting the subjects of the following essays, I 
shall, as hinted in the preface, be guided partly by tho 
intrinsic importance of the functions of which they 
treat to the well-being of the animal economy, and 
partly by the comparative ignorance which prevails 
m regard to them. Hitherto the digestive functions 
have formed the most prominent topic of disquiaitioji, 
and a great mass of information has, from time to 
time, been laid before the public, with a view to in"* 
duce greater attention to the regulation of diet and re- 
gimen; and the action of digestive disorder, in deran- 
ging the general health and modifying the progress of 
disease, has also been sedulously .pointed out. But 
there are other organs and functions, of nearly equal 
interest, which have been much less attended to than 
they deserve, and with which the general reader is 
very little familiar. Among these the Skin, the Mus* 
cles, the Bones, the Lungs, and the Nervous System, 
may be mentioned as most worthy of notice, and I 
shall accordingly endeavour to give such an account 
of them in succession, as will be both intelligible and 
of direct practical utility to every one. I shall com- 
mence with an explanation of the structure and func- 
tions of the Skin. 

The skin is that membranous covering which is 
Implead ovex the whole surface of the body, and which 

D3 
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senres to bind together and to protect from injury the 
subjacent and more delicate textures. In different 
animals and at different parts of the body, it assumes 
different appearances. It is smooth, soft, and delicate 
ill youth and in females ; firmer and more resisting 
in middle age and in males ; flabby and wrinkled in 
old age and after disease ; puckered or disposed in 
folds in places that admit of extensive flexion, as ovex: 
the finger-joints and in the palm of the hand ; and 
thick and homy where it is subjected to the influence 
of pressure, as in the soles of the feet. 

The structure of the skin, ID^e that of every other 
part of the animal frame, displays the most striking 

g roofs of the transcendent wisdom and beneficence of 
;s great Creator. Though simple in appearance and 
design, it is a compound of many elements, and the 
seat of as great a variety of functions. It is compo- 
sed of three layers of membrane, viz., the tlun scarf • 
skin or cuitcle^ the mucous coatj and the thick true sktn^ 
as it is called, which immediately encompasses the 
body. These distinctions should be kept in view ; for, 
as it is a general law of the animal economy that ev- 
ery part has a use or function peculiar to itself, the 
various uses of the compound can be understood only 
by attending to those of the simple elements. 

The epidemUst ciUicle, or scarf skin^is the outermost 
of the three layers, and is that which is raised in blis- 
ters. It is a thin, continuous, and insensible membrane, 
and has no perceptible bloodvessels or nerves, and, 
consequently, neither bleeds nor feels pain when cut 
or abraded. Being homogeneous in structure, it is 
supposed by many to be merely an exudation of al- 
buminous mucus ; and although depressions are obvi- 
ous on its surface, and exhalation and absorption are 
proved to be, carried on through its «ubstance, it is 
still in dispute whether it be actually porous or not. 
ProbabiUty is in favour of the affirmative, and the cir- 
cumstance of the pores not being visible is no proof 
of the contrary : for the cuticle is so elastic, that it 
may be perforated by a needle, and yet the hole not 
be discernible idven under the microscope. The ques* 
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don is, however, one of little noiitoni,proTiMlit be 
remembered that its texture, whether perforated or 
not, is sach as to admit of exhalation and abeorptk»i 
taking place through its substance. 

The structure of the cuticle is in admirable harmo- 
ny with its uses. Placed as an insensible interme- 
dium between external objects and the delicate ner- 
vous expansion on the surface of the subjacent true 
skin, it serves as a phjrsical defence against friction ; 
and while, by impeding evaporatimi, it preserves the 
true skin in that soft and moist state which is essen* 
tial to its utility, it also, by impeding absorption, ena- 
bles man to expose himself without injury to the ae* 
tion of numerous agents, which, but for its protection, 
would immediately be absorbed, and cause the speedy 
destruction of health and life. This is remanuibly 
exemplified in several trades, where the workman is 
unavoidably exposed to an atmosphere loaded with 
metallic and poisonous vapours, or obliged to handle 
poisonous substances ; and where, without the ob- 
struction of the cuticle, the evils to which he is sub- 
jected would be aggravated a hundred fold. Beinj^ 
destitute of nerves, the cuticle is not hurt by the di- 
rect contact of external bodies ; and being very thin, 
it blunts without impairing the distinctness of the im- 
pression made on the nerves of sensation. The ne- 
cessity of this latter provision becomes very obvious, 
when the cuticle is abraded or removed by vesication. 
The surface below is then found to be too tender and 
irritable for the exercise of touch, and conveys to the 
mind scarcely any other sensation than that of pain. 

For the same reason, those parts of the skin which 
are most exposed to pressure and friction, such as the 
pahns of the hands and soles of the feet, are pro- 
vided with a thicker cuticle to defend them from in- 
jury. The greater thickness of the cuticle in such 
situations is manifestly the intentional work of the 
Creator, for it is perceptible even at birth, befolre use 
can have exercised any influence. Indeed, were the 
tender skin not so protected, every violent contrac- 
tion of the hand upon a rough and hard surface, ap^ 
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ry step made on uneven ground, would cause pam^ 
disable us for exertion. 

(y another beneficent provision, calculated to af- 
1 increased protection according to the necessities 
he indiridual, it happens that, when a part is much 
d, the cuticle covering it becomes thicker and 
;ker within certain limits, till in extreme cases it 
onies as thick, hard, and resisting as horn. It is 
; thickening of the epidermis on the lady's finger 
I alone enables her to wield with impunity that im- 
tant instrument the needle. And it is the same 
;kening that fits the blacksmith and the mason, th^ 
ae-breaker and the boatman, to ply their trades, 
hout that painful blistering which the young ap- 
ntice or unaccustomed labourer so regularly un- 
goes, and which must have continued to recur for 
it had the cuticle been organized with bloodves- 
3 and nerves, or not subjected to this law of be- 
ning thicker wherever increased protection is re- 
red. 

Vnother modification of the cuticle to suit a modi- 

ition of circumstances, is that observed in the nails. 

ese belong to the cuticle, and separate with it; 

!, like it, they have neither bloodvessels nor nerves, 

. may be cut or bruised without pain. When the 

d or foot is macerated in water, the nails and the 

.cle show their identity of organization, by separ- 

g together from the dermis or true skin below. 

i nails, like the cuticle, serve chiefly to protect the 

iacent parts from injury ; and accordingly, in those 

er animals whose manner of life subjects their 

to continual pressure, and requires no nice exer- 

of touch. Nature has provided horny and resist- 

hoofs for their protection Instead of merely a 

kened epidermis. 

:> produce thickening of the cuticle, exercise must 
Tadual, and not too severe. If^ for example, a 
9n takes a very loi\g walk, rows a boat, or makes 
3f a heavy hammer for a few hours, without hav- 
been accustomed to such an effort, there is no 
for the cuticle to thicken, and defend itself from 
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tlie unusual friction. The }>art8 below, bein^ inade- 
quately protected, become imtatcid and inflamed, and 
Uirow out a quantity of watery fluid or serum on their 
surface, which raises up the cuticle in blisters, and, by 
making it painful to continue the pressure, obliges the 
person to aesist from an exercise which, if continued, 
would evidently soon alter the structure of the sen* 
tient nervous filaments, and for ever unfit them for 
their proper uses : so that even in this result, benefi* 
cence and wisdom are prominently displayed. 

Immediately beneath the scarfskin, and between it 
and the true skin, is the mwous coat, rete mucosum, or 
mucous network^ which is remarkable chiefly as being 
the seat of the colourii^ matter of the skin. It is 
seen with difficulty on dissection except in negroes, 
in whom it is thick. It is exceedingly attenuated in 
albinoes, and is, in fact, thick in proportion to the depth 
of colour. It is destitute of bloodvessels and nerves, 
but, like the epidermis, is permeable by other bodies. 
The colouring matter is said to be the same as that 
of the blood ; Davy and Blumenbach, however, regard 
it as carbon. 

From all that is known regarding the mucous coat, 
it may be viewed generally as merely a thin soft cov* 
•ring, placed between the outer and the inner skin, to 
protect the nerves and vessels of the latter, and give 
them their requisite softness and pliancy. Being of a 
dark colour in the negro, it has been supposed to di- 
minish the heating influence of the sun's rays in tropi- 
cal climates by the higher radiating power which is 
possessed by a black than by a light surface ; but 
there is reason to doubt the soundness of the theory 
at least, for black is well known to excel in absorbings 
as well as in radiating, heat ; and late experiments on 
the coast of Africa seem to show, that the tempera- 
ture of the negro is actually about two degrees high- 
er than that of the European undei^ the same circum- 
stances. 

The mucous coat is the seat of the beautiful and 
variegated colouring observed in the skins of maOT 
fishes and other animals, in which it has often a hipn 
and almo&t metallic splendour. 
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The third or inmost layer, called the true skin, cutiSf 
dermis, or corion, constitutes the chief thickness of the 
skin, and is by far the most important of the three, 
both in structure and functions, Unlike the cuticle 
and mucous coat, which are homogeneous in their 
whole extent, and apparently without organization, 
the true skin, or simply, as we shall sometimes call 
it for brevity's sake, the skin, is very delicately organ- 
ized, and endowed with the principle of life in a very 
high degree. Not only is it the beautiful and efSca- 
cious protector of the subjacent structures, but it is 
the seat of sensation and of touch, and the instrument 
of a very important exhalation, viz., perspiration, the 
right condition or disturbance of which is a most pow- 
erful agent in the preservation or subversion of the 
general health. The dermis is a dense, fimi, and resist- 
ant tissue, possessed of great extensibility and elas- 
ticity, and of a colour more or less red in proportion 
to the quantity of blood it receives and contains. Its 
looser internal surface, which is united to the cellular 
membrane in which the fat is deposited, presents a 
great number of cells or cavities, which penetrate ob- 
Bquely into the substance, and towards the external 
surface of the skin, and also contain fatty matter. 
These areolae or cells are larger on some parts of thg 
body than on others : tiiey are very small on the bacE 
of the hand and foot, the foreliead, and other places 
where fat is never deposited and the skin has much 
tenuity; while they are large in the palm of the hand 
and sole of the foot, where the skin is consequently 
thicker and fat abounds. These cells are traversed 
by innumerable bloodvessels and fil^mei^s of nerves ; 
the latter passing through to be ramified on the outer 
surface of the skin, where they show themselves in 
the form of numerous small papillae or points, which 
are very visible on the surface of the tongue, and on 
the fingers and palm of the hand. These papillae con- 
stitute the true organs of touch and sensation, and are 
therefore most thickly planted where these senses are 
most acute. 

The true skin is so abundantly supplied with blood 
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lad nervous power, that, for practical purposes, it 
may almost be regarded as composed of vessels and 
nerves alone ; and it is important to notice this fact. 
The universal and equal redness of the skin in blush- 
ing is itself a proof of great vascularity; but a still 
stronger consists in our being unable to direct the 
point of the finest needle into any spot without punc- 
turing a vessel and drawing blood. The same test 
proves the equal abundance of nervous filaments in 
the skin ; for not a point can be punctured without 
transfixing a nerve and causing pain ; and it is well 
known that, in surgical operations and accidental 
wounds, the chief pain is always in the skin, because 
it is profusely supplied with nerves of sensation on 
purpose to serve as an instrument of feeling. From 
these examples, it is plain that the skin may be truly 
considered as a, network of bloodvessels and nerves 
of the finest conceivable texture ; and, taking the vast 
extent of its whole surface (estimated to exceed in a 
man of average size 2500 square inches) into account, 
we can easily understand how these minute ramifica- 
tions may really constitute a larger mass of nervous 
matter than what is contained in the original trunks 
of the nerves from which they are incorrectly said to 
arise, and alto how so large a proportion of the whole 
blood may be circulated through the skin at one time. 
To understand the important purposes of the true 
skin, we must distinguish between its constituent 
parts, and consider it in virtue of each of them, Istf 
As an exbalant of waste matter from the system; 
2dly, As a joint regulator of the heat of the body ; 
3(f/y, As an agent of absorption; and, 4M/y, As the 
seat of sensation and touch. 

Besides performing the mechanfca) office of a shield 
to the parts beneath, the skin \y admirably fitted, by 
the great supply of blood which it receivers, for its use 
as a secreting and excreting organ. The whole ani- 
mal system is in a state of constant decay and reno- 
vation; and while the stomach and alimentary canal 
take in new materials, the skin forms one of the prin- 
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cipal outlets or channels hy wlilch the old, altered, 
or useless particles are eliminated from the body; 
and hence, as all the secretions and excretions are de- 
rived directly from the circulating blood, the skin ob- 
viously requires a supply large in proportion to the ex- 
tent of its function. Every one Iknows that the skia 
perspires, and that checked perspiration is a powerful 
cause of disease and of death; but few have any just 
notion of the real extent and influence of this exluda- 
tion such as we shall attempt to exhibit it. When 
the body is overheated by exercise in warm weather, 
a copious, sweat soon breaks out, which, by evapo- 
rating and so carrying off the superfluous heat, pro- 
duces an agreeable feeling of coolness and refresh- 
ment.* This is the higher and more obvious degree 
of the function of exhalation ; but, in the ordinary 
state, the skin is constantly giving out a large quantity 
of waste materials by what is called insennble perspi- 
ration, a process which is of great importance to tne 
g reservation of health, smd wmch is called insensible 
ecause the exhalation, being in the form of vapour, 
and carried off by the surrounding air, is invisible to 
the eye ; but its presence may onen be made mani- 
fest, even to the sight, by the near approach of a dry 
oool mirror, on the surfoce of which it will soon be 
condensed so as to become visible. 

Many attempts have been made to estimate accu- 
rately me amount of exhaled matter carried off through 
the skin ; but so many difllculties stand in the way of 
obtaining precise results, ai^ the difference in differ- 
ent constitutions, and even in the same person at dif- 
ferent times, is so great, that we must be satisfied 
with an approximation to the truth* Sanctoriub, who 
carefully weighed himself, his food, and his excre- 
tions, in a balance every day for thirty years, came to 
the conclusion thai five out of every eight pounds of 
substances taken into the system passed out of it 
agsin by the skin, leaving only three to pass off by 

* The effect of erBponiioQUH^iedncingtempsratore is esplain- 
«d more fiilly on p. da 
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llie bowels, the lungi, and the kidneys. Hie cele* 
brated Latoisivr ukL M. Sseuoi afterward entered 
on the same field of inquiry, and with greater success, 
as they were the first to distinguish between the en* 
taneous and pulmonary exhalations. M. SxcHrnr shut 
himself up in a bag of glazed taffetas, which was tied 
oyer his head and provided with a hole, the edges of 
which were -glued to his lips with a mixture of tur* 
pontine and pitch, so that the pulmonary exhalation 
might be thrown outward, and the cutaneous alone 
be retained in the bag. He first weighed himself and 
the bag in a rery nice balance, at the beginning of the 
experiment ; then at the end of it, when he had be- 
come lighter in proportion to the quantity of exhsda- 
tton thrown out by the breathing; and, lastly, he 
weighed himself out of the bag, to ascertain how much 
weight he had lost in all ; and by subtracting the loss 
occasioned by the lungs, the remainder, of course, ex* 
bibited the amount carried off by the skin. He at- 
tended minutely also to the collateral circumstanees 
of diet, temperature, Ac. ,' and allowance being made 
for these, the results at which he arrived were the 
following : 

The largest quantity of insensible perspiration fromr 
the lungs and skin together amounted to thirty-two 
grains per minute, three ounces and a quarter per 
nour, or five pounds per day. Of this, the cutaneous 
constituted three fourths or sixty omices in twenty- 
<bur hours. The smallest quantity observed amount- 
ed to eleven grains per minute, or one pound eleven 
and a half ounces in twenty-four hours, of which the 
skin furnished about twenty oimces. The medium or 
average amount was eighteen grains a minute, of 
which eleven were from the skin, making the cutane- 
ous perspiration in twenty-fdur hours about thirty- 
three ounces. When the extent of surface which the 
skin presents is considered, these results do not seem 
extravi^ant. But even admittine^ that there may be 
some unperceived source of fallacy in the experi- 
ments, and that the quantity is not so great as is here 
stated, stilly after making every aUowance, enough re- 

£ 
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mains to demonstrate that exhalation is a very impor- 
tant function of the skin. And although the precise 
amount of perspiration may be disputed, the greater 
number of observers agree that the cutaneous exha- 
lation is more abundant than the united excretions of 
both bowels and kidneys ; and that, according as the 
weather becomes warmer or colder, the skin and kid- 
neys alternate in the proportions of work which they 
severally perform ; most passing ofif by the skin in 
warm weather, and by the kidneys in cold. The quan- 
tity exhaled increases after meals, during sleep, in 
dry warm weather, and by friction or whatever stimu- 
lates the skin ; and diminishes when digestion is im^ 
paired, and in a moist atmosphere. 

What we have considered relates only to the insen^ 
sible perspiration. That which is caused by great 
heat or severe exercise, is evolved in much greater 
quantity; and by accumulating at the surface, it be- 
comes visible, and forms sweat. In this way, a ro- 
bust man may lose two or three pounds* weight in 
the course of one hour's severe exertion ; and if this 
be suddenly checked, the consequences in certain 
states of the system are often of the most serious de- 
scription. When the surface of the body is chilled 
by cold, the bloodvessels of the skin become contract- 
ed in their diameter, and hinder the free entrance of 
the red particles of the blood, which are therefore of 
necessity collected and retained in greater quantity 
in the internal organs, where the heat varies very Lit- 
tle. The skin, consequently, becomes pale, and its 
papillae contract, forming by their erection what is , 
called the goose's skin. In this state it becomes less 
fit for its uses ; the sense of touch can no longer nice- 
ly discriminate the qualities of bodies, and a cut or 
bruise may be received with comparatively little pain. 
From the oppression of too much blood, the internal 
parts, on the other hand, work heavily : the mental 
organs are weakened, sleepiness is induced, respira- 
tion is oppressed, the circulation languishes, and di- 
gestion ceases ; and if the cold be very intense, the 
vital functions are at last extinguished without pain 
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and without a struggle. This is a picture of the ex- 
treme degree ; but we same causes which, in an ag- 
gravated form, occasion death, produce, when apphed 
in a minor degree, effects equally certain, although 
not equally marked or speedy in their appearance. 

According to Thbnard, the cutaneous exhalation ia 
composed of a large quantity of water and a small por- 
tion of acetic acid, of muriates of soda and potass, of 
an earthy phosphate, a Uttle oxyde of iron, and some 
animal matter; but Bbrzelius considers the acid as 
lactic, and not the acetic. Some carbonic acid and 
oily matter also are excreted. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the composition of the perspiration varies 
both at different aiges and on different parts of the 
skin, as is presumable from the peculiarity of odour 
which it exhales in some situations. The armpits, 
the groins, the forehead, the hands, and the feet, per- 
spire most readily, and for this purpose receive a pro- 
portionally larger supply of blood. Everjrthing tends 
to show that perspiration is a direct product of a vital 
process, and not a mere exudation of watery particles 
through the pores of the skin. 

Taking even the lowest estimate of Lavoisier, we 
find the skin endowed with the important charge of 
removing from the system about twenty ounces of 
waste matter every twenty-four hours ; and when we 
consider that the quantity not only is great, but is sent 
forth in so divided a state as to be invisible to the eye, 
and that the whole of it is given out by the very mi- 
nute ramifications of the bloodvessels of the skin, we 
perceive at once why these are so extremely numer- 
ous that a pin^s point cannot touch any spot without 
piercing them; and we see an ample reason why, 
independently of the impression made through the 
medium of the nervous system, checked perspira^ 
tion should prove so detrimental to health — ^because 
for every twenty-four hours during which such a state 
continues, we must either have twenty ounces of use- 
less and hurtful matter accumulating in the body, or 
have some of the other organs of excretion grievous- 
ly overtasked, which obviously cannot happen with- 
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out distuibing their refulttity and well-being. Vea^ 
pie know the fact, and wonder that it should be so, 
that cold applied to the skin, or continued exposure 
in a c(^ day, often produces a bowel complaint, a 
severe cold in the chest, or inflammation of some in- 
ternal orgto : but were they taught, as they ought to 
be, the structure and uses of their own bodies, they 
would rather wonder that it did not always produce 
one of these effects. 

In tracing the conseximi between suppressed per- 
spiration aiul the {NToduction of individual diseases, we 
shall find that thoee organs which: possess some simi- 
larity of function eympathize most closely with each 
other. Thus the skin, the bowels, the lungs, the liv- 
er, and the kidneys, sympathise readily, because they 
have all the common office of throwing waste matter 
out of the system, each in a way peculiar to its own 
structure ; so that if the exhalation from the skin, for 
example, be stopped by long exposure to cold, the 
large quantity of waste matter which it was charged 
to excrete, and which in itself is hurtful to the sys- 
tem, will most probably be thrown upon one or other 
of the i^ve*naned organs, whose functions will, con- 
sequently, become excited ; and if any of them, fron» 
constitutional or accidental causes, be already weaker 
than the rest, as often happens, its health will natu- 
rally be the first to suffer. In this way, the bowela 
become irritated in one individual, and occasion bow- 
el complaints ; while in another, it is the lungs which 
become affected, giving rise to catarrh or common 
cold, or perhaps even to inflammation. When, on the 
other hand, all these organs are in a state of vigorous 
health, a temporary increase of function takes place 
in them, and relieves the system, without leading to 
any locad disorder ; and the skin itself speedily resumes 
its activity, and restores the balance amone them. 

One of the most obvious illustrations of this reel* 
procity of action is afforded by any convivial compa- 
ny seated in a warm room in a cold evening. The 
heat of the room, the food and wine, and the excite- 
ment of the momentt stimulate the skin, cause an af« 
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flux of blood to the rarface, and increase in a liigli 
degree the flow of the insensible perspiration ; whick 
thus, while the heat continues, carries off an undue 
share of the fluids of the body, and leaves the kidneys 
almost at rest. But the moment the company goes 
into the cold external air, a sudden reversal of ^ora- 
tions takes place ; the cold chills the surface, stops 
the perspiration, and directs the current of the blood 
towards the internal organs, which inresently become 
excited ; and, under tliis excitation, the kidneys, for 
example, will in a few minutes secrete as much of 
iheiT peculiar fluid as they did in as many of the pre- 
ceding hours. The reverse of this, again, is common 
in diseases obstructing the secretion from the kid- 
neys ; for the perspiration from the skin is then alter- 
ed in quantity and quality, and acquires much of the 
peculiar smell of the urinary fluid. 

When the lungs are weak, and their lining mem- 
brane is habitually relaxed, and secretes an unusual 
amount of mucus from its surface, the mass of Mood 
thrown inward upon the lungs by cold applied to the 
skin, increases that secretion to a high degree. Were 
this secretion to accumulate, it would soon fill up the 
air-cells of the. lungs and cause sufibcation; but, to 
obviate this danger, the Creator has so constituted the 
hmgs, that accumulated mucus, or any foreign body 
coming in contact with them, excites the convulsive 
eflbrt called coughing, b^ which a violent and rapid 
expiration takes place, with a force sufficient to hurry 
the mucus or other foreign body along with it : just as 
pease are discharged by boys with much force through 
short tubes by a sudden effort of blowing. Thus, a 
check given to perspiration, by diminishing the quan- 
tity of blood previously circulating on the surface, 
naturally leads very often to increased expectoration 
and cough, or, in other words, to common cold. 

The lungs excrete, as already noticed^ and as we 
shall afterward more fully see, a large -proportion of 
waste materiids from the system ; and the kidneys, 
the liver, and the bowels have in so for a similar of- 
fice. In consequence of this alUance with the skin, 

E9 
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thes^ paxts are.more intittiately coonocted with ^mSk 
other in healthy and diseased action tlian with othet 
organs. But it is a general law, that whenever an or« 
gan is unnenally deUcate, it will be more easily affect- 
ed by any cause of disease than those wmch are 
sound-: so tjiat, if the nerrous system, for example, 
be weaker than other parts, a chill will he more likely 
to disturb its health than that of the longs, which are 
ciupposed, in this instance, to be constitutionally stron- 
ger ; or, if the muscular and fibrous organizations be 
unusually susceptiUe of disturbance, either from pre- 
▼ioua illness or from natural predisposition, they will 
be the first to suffer, and rheumatism will ensne ; and 
so on. And hence the utihty to the physician of an 
intimate acquaintance with the previous habits aiuL 
constitutions of his patients, and the advantage of 
adapting the remedies to the nature of the cause, 
when it can be discovered, as well as to the disease 
itself. A bowel comptont, for instance, may arise 
from overeating as well as from a check to perspi- 
ration ; but although the thing to be cured is the same, 
the means of cure ought obviously to be difierent. In 
the one instance, an emetic or laxative to carry off 
the offending cause, and in the other a diaphoretic to 
open the skin, will be the most rational and efficacious 
remedies. Facts like tiiese expose weU the glaring 
ignorance and effrontery of the quack, who affinua 
that his one remedy will cure every form of disease. 
Were the public not equally ignorant with himself, 
their credulity would cease to afford to his presump- 
tion the rich field in which it now revels. 

The close sympathy between the skin and the 
stomach and bowels has often been noticed, and it i» 
now well understood that most of the obstinate erup- 
tions which appear on the face and rest of the sur- 
face owe their origin to disorders of the digestive or* 
Sans, and are most successfully cured by treatment 
irected to the internal disease. Even am<mg the 
lower animals, the sympathy between the two is so 
marked as to have arrested attention. Thus, in speak- 
ing of the horse, Delabere Blaine says, *^by a weL- 



Iftoini ocmsenl of pailB )ieCw««9 the «kin and aBkiMDt* 
8iy eaaai in general, but betw6««i the fitst paaaages 
and the stomach in particular, it follows, in almoat 
every instance, that when one of these becomes af« 
£^cted , Ae other takes on a sTmpathetic derangemant 
also, and the condition is then morbid throughout. 
From close observation and the accumulation of no* 
merous f^cts, I am disposed to think, that so perfect 
is this sympathetic consent between these two dis- 
tant parts or organs, that they change the order of at- 
tack as circumstances occur. Thus, when the skm ia 
primarily affected, the stomach becomes secondarily 
&o, and vice verM," so that *' a sudden dieck to the 
natural or acquired heat of the body, particularly if 
aggravated by the evaporation of a pen^iring state," 
as often brings on disease of some internal organ, as 
if the cause were applied directly to the organ itself.* 
In noticing tins connexion between the suppression 
of perspiration and the appearance of internal disease, 
I do not mean to affirm that the effect is produced by 
the physical transference of the suppressed exhali^ 
tion to the internal organ. In many instances^ the 
chief impression seems to be made on the nervous 
system ; and the manner in which it gives rise to the 
resulting disease is often extremely obscure. Our 
knowledge of the animal functions is, indeed, still ao 
imperfect, that we daily meet with many occurrences 
of which no explanation can be given. But it is nev* 
ertheless of high utility to make known the fact, that 
a connexion does exist between two orders of phe- 
nomena, as it calls attention to their more accurate 
observation, and leads to the adoption of useful prac- 
tical rules, even when their mode of operation is not 
understood. Nothing, indeed, can be more delusive 
than the rash application of merely physical laws to 
the explanation of the^ phenomena of living beings. 
Vitality is a principle superior to, and in continual 
warfare with, the laws which regulate the actions of 
inanimate bodies ; and it is only after life has become 

'•OatUiiMafiheyctariaaiyAit Thiid«ditigo^p.«5. 
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extinct that these laws yegain the mastery, and lead 
to the rapid decompositioB of the animal machine. 
In studying the functions of the human body, there- 
fore, we must be careful not to hurry to conclusions, 
before taking time to examine the influence of the vi- 
tal principle in modifying the expected results.* 

It is in consequence of the sympathy and recipro- 
city of action existing between the skin and the inter- 
nal organs that bums and even scalds of no very great 
extent prove fatal, by inducing internal, generally in- 
testinal, inflammation. By disordering or disorgan- 
izing a large nervous and exhaling surface, an exten- 
sive bum causes not only a violent nervous commo- 
tion»but a continued partial suspension of an impor- 
tant excretion ; and, when death ensues at some dis- 
tance of time, it is almost always in consequence of 
inflammation being excited in the bowels or sympa- 
thizing organ. So intimate, indeed, is this connex- 
ion, that some surgeons of great experience, such as 
the late Baron Duputtrbn, of the Hdtel Dieu, while 
they point to intemal inflammation as in such cases 
the general cause of death, doubt if recovery ever 
takes place when more than one eighth of the sur- 
face of the body is severely bumed. And whether this 
estimate be correct or not, the facts from which it is 
drawn clearly demonstrate the importance of thb re- 
lation subsisting between the skin and the other ex- 
creting organs. 

In some constitutions, a singular enough sympathy 
exists between the skin and the bowels. Dr. A. T. 
Thomson, in his work on Materia Medica (p. 43), men- 
tions that he is acquainted with a clergyman who can- 
not bear the skin to be sponged with vinegar and wa- 
ter, or any diluted acid, without suffering spasm and 

* After the corresponding sheets of the first edition were print- 
ed, I met with some excellent practical remarks on the sympathy 
between the skin and the thoracic and abdominal viscera, m Dr. 
Jambs Johnson's ** Treatise on Derangements of the Liver, In- 
ternal Organs, and Nervous System," published some years ago. 
They deserve every attention on the part of the professioD, as 
ahowiqg how affectiont of diflerent <»gans ioflnenoe each otfaef . 
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violent griping of the bowels. The Tevene operation 
of this sympathy is exemplified in the frequent pro- 
duction o£ nettle-rash and other eruptions on the sun, 
by ^ellfish and other substances taken into the stom- 
ach. Dr. Thomson tells us, that the late Dr. Gregory 
could not eat the smallest portion of the white of an 
egg without esperiencing an attack of an eruption 
like nettle-rash. According to the same author, evei^ 
strawberries have been knovm to cause faintii^, fcd-^ 
lowed by a petechial efflorescence of the skin. 

We have seen that the insensible perspiration re« 
moves from the system, withput trouble and without 
consciousness, a large quantity of useless material^ 
and at the same time keeps the skin soft and moist, 
and thereby fits it for the performance of its functions 
as the organ of an external sense. In addition to 
these purposes, the Creator has, in his omniscience 
and loresipht, and with that regard to simplicity of 
means which betokens a profoundness of thought in- 
conceivable to us, superadded another, scarcely less 
impcKrtant, and wluch is in some degree implied in the 
former; I mean the proper regulation of the bodily 
heat. It is well known that, in the polar regions and 
in the torrid zone, under every variety of circumstan- 
ces, Uie humui body retains nearly the same tem- 
perature, however different may be that of the air by 
which it is surrounded. This is a pn^rty peculiar 
to life, and, in consequence of it, even vegetables have 
a power of modifyu^ their own temperature, though 
in a much more limited degree. Without this power 
of adaptation, it is obvious that man must have been 
chained for life to the climate which gave him birth, 
and even then have suffered constantly from the 
change of seasons ; whereas, by possessing it, he can 
retain life in a temperature sufficiently cold to freeze 
mercury, and is ^le for a time to sustain, unbanned» 
a heat more than sufficient to boil water or even to 
bake meat. Witness the wintering of Captain Parry, 
and his companions in the Polar Regions ; and the ex- 
periments of Blagden, Sir Joseph Banks, and others, 
who remained for many minntes in a room heated to 
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860^, or about 60^ above the temperature of boiling 
water. The chief agents in this wonderful adaptation 
of man to his external situation, are undoubtedly the 
skin and the lungs, in both of which the power is in* 
timately connected with the condition of their respect- 
ive exhalations. But it is of the skin alone, as an 
agent in reducing animal heat, that we are at present 
to speak. 

The sources of animal heat are not yet demonstra- 
bly ascertained ; but that it is constantly generated 
and constancy expended has been long known ; and 
if any considerable disproportion occurs between 
these processes, it is at the immediate risk of health 
During repose or passive exercise, such as riding in 
a carriage or sailing, the surplus heat is readily car- 
ried off by the insensible perspiration from the lungs 
and skin, and by the contact of the colder air ; but when 
the amount of heat generated is increased, as during 
active exercise, an increased expenditure becomes 
immediately necessary : this is effected by the skin 
and lungs being excited to higher action ; by the lat- 
ter sending out the respired air loaded with vapour, 
and the former esdialing its fluid so rapidly as to form 
a sweat. Accordingly, we find that in cold countries 
and in frosty weather, the exhalation from the skin is 
reduced to a very moderate amount, the superabun- 
dant heat being rapidly carried off by contact with a 
cooler air ; and that, in warm climates, where the heat 
is not carried off in this way, the aurface is constantly 
bedewed with perspiration, and a corresponding appe- 
tite exists for liquids by which the perspiration may 
be kept up to a sufficient degree. Eveiy one must 
have experienced the grateful effects of this provision, 
in passing from the dry, restless, and burning heat, 
like that of fever, to the soft and pleasant coohiess 
which follows the breaking out of the sweat. 

Attention to the order of events affords the requi- 
site knowledge of the means employed for carrying 
off the increased heat which is produced when a per- 
son is exposed to a warm air and powerful sun, or 
Mgaged in severe exercise. At first, the body is ao- 
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taally felt to be warmer, the skin becomes dry and 
hot, and the unpleasant sensation of heat is soon at 
its maximum. By-and-by a shght moisture is per- 
ceived on the surface, followed by an immediate in- 
crease of comfort. In a short time afterward this 
moisture passes into free and copious perspiration ; 
and if the heat or exertion be still kept up, the sweat 
becomes profuse^ and drops from the body or wets the 
clothes which envelop it. A decrease of animal heat 
miavoidably accompanies this, because, independent- 
ly of any vital action contributing to this effect, as is 
most probable, the mere physical evaporation of so 
much fluid is itself sufficient to carry off a large quan- 
tity of caloric. The curious experiments of Edwards 
tend to show ittiat evaporation is really the only means 
required for reducing animal heat to its proper de- 
gree ; but the results obtained by him require to be 
confirmed, and the experiments varied and carried 
farther, before the inquiry can be considered as com- 
pleted. The sagacity of Franklin led him to the first 
discovery of the use of perspiration in reducing the 
heat of the body, and to point out the analogy subsist- 
ing between this process and that of the evaporation 
of water from a rough porous surface, so constantly 
resorted to in the East and West Indies, and other 
warm countries, as an efficacious means of reducing 
the temperature of the air in rooms, and of wine and 
other drinks, much below that of the surrounding at- 
mosphere. The quantity of fluid evaporated from the 
skin during profuse sweat so far exceeds that given 
out during the highest insensible perspiration, that two 
pounds in weight have been lost by this means in a 
coa[de of hours ; an amount evidently sufficient to 
carrjr off the largest quantity of superfluous animal 
heat which can ever be present. In the performance 
of this function, the skin is, indeed, assisted by the 
exhalation from the lungs; but as both act on the 
same principle, the explanation is not affected by this 
circumstance. 

In very warm weather, the dog is always seen with 
the tongue lolling out of bis mouth, and copiou^f-^ 
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eoTored with frothy secretion. This is merely 
other modificatioti of the means used for redocing ani- 
mal heat. The dog perspires very little from its skin, 
and the copious exhalation from the momh is the ex- 
pedient resorted to by Nature for supplying its place. 

Bearing in mind the preceding explanation ii the 
fttnctions of the skin, the reader will peruse with in- 
terest the following remarks from Dr. Thomson's 
work* formerly quoted. " Dr. Dary, in his TfaiFels 
in Ceylon, states, from his personal observation, that 
on first landing in a tropical climate, the standard heat 
of the body of a European is raised two or three de- 
grees, and febrile symptoms occur, which require 
temperance, the avoiding every cause of excitement 
of the vascular system, and the use of aperient medi- 
cines. All authors, and indeed every observing per- 
son, who has visited the torrid zone, agree that with 
the languor and exhaustion resulting from the high 
temperature of the atmosphere, there is a greatly in- 
creased mobility of the nervous sjrstem. The action 
of the cutaneous vessels amounts to disease, and produ- 
ces that eczematous or vesicular eruption of the skin 
known by the name of prickly heat, which occurs in 
Europeans who visit the West Iiulies on their first 
landing. On the other hand, this function of the skin 
is so much weakened, almost paralyzed, when the 
climate from which a person is passing is dry and 
bracing, and that into which he has passed is humid 
and relaxing, that congestions of blood take place in 
the larger vessels, the body becomes susceptible of 
the least impression of marshy exhalations, and 
Bgoes and similar diseases are produced." 

We shall now be able to understand why in summer 
we suffer most from heat in what is called moist close 
weather, when no air is stirring; and why warm cli- 
mates, that are at the same time moist, are proverbi- 
ally the most unwholesome. The chief reason is the 
diminished evaporation from the skin which such a 
condition of the atmosphere produces, partially shiH- 
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ling up tli6 natural outlet of the soperiooiis heat ctf 

the b<>dy; and as it at the same time ohecks the exit 
of the waste matter which ought to be thrown out, 
and which is known to be as injurious to the system 
as an active poison taken into tbe body from without, 
the hurtful consequences of such weather and cli* 
mates, and the fevers, dysenteries, and colds to which 
they give rise, are partl]^ accounted for. A moist 
state of the atmosphere is also favourable to tibsarp" 
Hon ; and hence, if noxious effluvia are at the time 
floating in the air, they are more easily received into 
the system. It is on this account that night air is so 
unwholesome, particulariy in malaria districts, which 
are loaded with moisture and miasma, or marsh poi- 
son ; for when the air is dry as well as hot, free evap- 
oration takes place, and absorption is idmost null, so 
that little or no inconvenience is felt, and health of- 
ten remains uninjured. Delaroche has estabUsbMl 
this point conclusively by experiment. He exposed 
animals to a very high temperature in a dry air, and 
found them to sustain no mischief; but when he ex- 
posed them, in an atmosphere saturated with moisturey 
to a heat only a few degrees above that of their own 
bodies, and greatly lower than in the former instance, 
they very soon died. Here we see also the reason 
why, in ague and other fevers, the suffering, restless- 
ness, and excitement of the hot stage can never b^s 
abated till the sweat begins to flow, after which they 
rapidly subside ; and why the remedies which, when 

S'ven in the hot stage, added to the excitement and 
stress, may now be productive of the best efl^ts. 
The function next to be noticed, viz., Ahsorptionj is 
in some measure the opposite of the last. B}r its in- 
strumentality, substances placed in contact with the 
skin are taken up and earned into the general eireu- 
lation, either to be appropriated to some new purpose 
or to be thrown out of the body. 

In the vaccination of children to protect them from 
smallpox, we have a familiar example of the process 
of absorption. A small quantity of cowpox mattev 
is inserted under the cuticle on t»B smrface^of tibe true 

F 
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skin, and there left In a short time it is acted upon, 
and taken into the system by the absorbent vessels. 
In like mamier, mercurial preparations, rubbed on the 
skin for the cure of liver complaint, are absorbed, and 
affect the constitution precisely as when received into 
the stomach. Many even of the common laxatives, 
such as rhubarb ana croton oil, have of late been suc- 
cessfully admmistered in the same way, and the rapid 
absorption of poisons from bites of rabid animals and 
wounds in dissection, through the same channel, is fa- 
miUar to every one. It is from the active principle of 
the Spanish flies used in blisters being taken up by 
the cutaneous absorbents, that irritation of the kid- 
neys and urinary organs so often attends the employ- 
ment of that remedy. 

The process of absorption is carried on by vessels 
fitted for the purpose, which are thence uBxaed absorb- 
ent vessels, or simply absorbents. In the skin they are 
so exceedingly small and numerous, that, when in- 
jected with mercury, the surface is said by Dr. Gor- 
don to resemble a sheet of silver. In health they are 
of too small a size to admit the red particles of the 
blood, and hence, from their contents being nearly 
transparent, they are sometimes named lymphatics. 

Some ascribe great importance, and others very lit- 
tle, to cutaneous absorption. In some diseases, such 
as diabetes, in which, occasionally for weeks in suc- 
cession, the urinary discharge exceeds, by many 
ounces daily, the whole quantity of food and drink, 
without the body losing proportionally in weight, we 
can account for the system being sustained only by 
supposing moisture to be extensively absorbed from 
the air by the skin and lungs. The ancients, indeed, 
beUeved that, when food could not be retained in the 
stomach, a person might be nourished by placing him 
Ji a bath of strong soup or milk ; but recent experi- 
ments serve to show that, in such circumstances, ab- 
sorption is too trifling in amount for any such result. 
Some indeed deny that any absorption would take 
place at all, because it is observed as a general fact 
that the body does not gain in weight by immersion 
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in a warm bath. But the inference is not well found* 
ed, for occasionally weight is gained ; and even when 
it is not, as much water must have been absorbed as 
would make up the loss sustained during immersion 
by perspiration, which is believed to go on tnore n^ 
idty^in warm water than in the open air. 

That animals absorb copiously when immersed in 
water, has been amply proved by Dr. Edwards and 
otiber physiologists. Dr. Edwards selected lizards aa 
the subjects of experiment, because he regarded their 
scaly skins as unfavourable for absorption. After re- 
ducing the bulk of a lizard b)r several days* expo- 
sure to a dry air, he immersed its tail and iiind legs 
in water, and found that absorption took place to such 
an extent as to restore the original plumpness of aU 
parts of the body. The same result attended a vari- 
ety of other triids, so that the fact does not admit of 
doubt. In man, absorption from the surface is great- 
ly retarded by the intervention of the cuticle ; and it 
is universally admitted that, when this obstacle is re- 
moved, the process goes on with great vigour. Thus 
arsenic apphed to cancerous sores, and strong solu- 
tions of opium to extensive bums in children, have 
been absorbed in quantities sufficient to poison the 
patients. Colic in its severest forms has followed 
similar external applications of the salts of lead. 
Mercury, also, in Uie form of fumigation, has often 
been used where rapid action was required, because 
in the state of vapour it is very speedily taken up by 
the cutaneous absorbents. 

It is quite certain, then, that the skin does absorbw 
The only doubt is as to what extent the cuticle oper- 
ates in jNreventing or modifying that action. When 
friction accompanies the external i^)plicatioo, the cu- 
ticle, as we see exemplified in the use of mercurial 
and other liniments, is not an efficient obstacle. But 
when friction is not resorted to, and the substance 
applied is of a mild, unirritating nature, such as oil, it 
may remain in contact with the skin for a long time 
without being taken into the system in appreciable 
quantities. If, however, it is irritating^ like Spanish 
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fliesy absorption speedily begins, and is carried oa 
through the cuticle; as is proved by the eflfects produ^ 
ced on the urinary organs. 

When the per^iration is brought to the surface of 
the skin, and confined there either by injudicious cloth- 
ing or by want of cleanliness, there is much reason 
to suppose that its residual parts are again absorbed, 
and acton the system as a poison of greater or less 
power, according to its quantity and degree of con- 
centration, thereby producing fever,4nflammation, and 
even death itself; for it is established by observation, 
that concentrated animal effluvia form a very ener- 
getic poison. The fatal consequences which have 
repeatedly followed the use of a close water-proof 
dress by sportsmen and others, and the heat and un« 
easy restlessness which ^eedily ensue where proper 
ventilation is thus prevented^ seem explicable en some 
such principle. 

It is believed by Qiany, that marsh miasmata and 
other poisons are absorbed by the skin as well as by 
the lungs, and Bichat considered the fact as estal>- 
lished in regard to the effluvia of dissecting-rooms. 
'Hiere are many reasons for concurring in this belief. 
The plague, for instance, is much more readily com- 
municatod by contact than by any other means, and 
this can happen only through the medium of absorp- 
tion. Besides, it is observed that those who work 
Willi oil, and other greasy substances which obstruct 
the pores of the skin, often escape the contagion when 
all around them suffer. Flannel and warm clothing, 
in like manner, which have been proved to be ex- 
tremely useful in preserving those who are unavoida- 
bly exposed to the action of malaria and of epidemic 
influences, manifestly act chiefly by protecting the 
skin. A late writer on the Malaria of Rome stron|[ly 
advocates this omnion, and expresses his conviction 
that the ancient Romans suffered less from it, chiefly 
because they were always enveloped in warm woollen 
dresses. This opinion, he says, is justified by the ob- 
servation, that since the period at which the use of 
woollen clothing came again into vogue, intermittent 
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feTers have very sensibly diminished in Rome. Even 
in the warmest weather the shepherds are now cloth- 
ed in sheepskins. Brocchi, who experimented ex- 
tensively on the subject, obtained a quantity of putrid 
matter from the unwholesome air, and came to the 
conclusion that it penetrated by the pores of the skin 
rather than by the lungs. Brocchi ascribes the im- 
munity of the sheep and cattle, which pasture night and 
day in the Campagna, to the protection afforded them 
by their wool.* These remarks deserve the serious 
attention of observers ; particularly as, according to 
Patissier, similar means have been found effectual in 
preserving the health of labourers digging and exca- 
vating drains and canals in marshy grounds, where, 
previously to the employment of these precautions, 
the mortaUty from fever was very considerable. 

It is a general law, that every organ acts with in- 
creased energy when excited by its own stimi^us ; 
and the application of this law to the different func- 
tions of the skin may help to remove some of our 
difficulties. The skin exhales most in a warm dry at- 
mosphere, because the latter dissolves and carries off 
the secretion as fast as it is produced; and the same 
condition is unfavourable to absorption, because no- 
thing is present upon which the absorbents of the skin 
can act. In a moist atmosphere, on the other hand, 
the absorbents meet with their appropriate stimulus, 
and act powerfully ; while exhalation is greatly di- 
minished, because the air can no longer carry off the 
perspiration so freely. Apparently from this exten- 
sive absorption, we find the inhabitants of marshy and 
humid districts remarkable for the predominance of 
the lymphatic S3rstem, as has long been remarked of 
the Dutch ; and, as malaria prevails chiefly in situa- 
tions and seasons in which the air is loaded with 
moisture, and is most energetic at periods when ab- 
sorption is most active and moisture is at its maxi- 
mum, the probability of its being received into the 
system chiefly by cutaneous absorption is greatly in- 

• Edin. PhiL Jouin., Jainiaiy» 1833. 
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Creased, and the propriety of endeaTouringr to {>rotect 
ourselves from its influence by warm woollen dotfaing 
becomes more striking. In the army and navy, ac- 
cordingly, where practical experience is most follow- 
ed, the utmost attention is now paid to enforcing the 
use of flannel and sufficient clothing as a protection 
against fever, dysentery, and other diseases, particu- 
larly in unhealthy climates. In the prevention of 
cholera, flannel was decidedly useful. 

From the above exposition of the laws of absorp* 
tion, and flrom the facts referred to at page 61, may it 
not be feasibly inferred, that the efficacy of great heat 
in preventing contagion from the plague is partly ow« 
ing to the consequent dryness of the atmosphere no 
longer presenting the requisite stimulus to the ab* 
sorbents, but, on the contrary, powerfully exciting the 
action of the exhalants ? Damp directly stimulates 
the absorbents, and hence may arise its hurtfulness 
as a vehicle. The system, too, it is well known, is 
peculiarly susceptible of infection when the stomach 
has been for some time empty, as before breakfast. 
May not this be accounted for by the then greater ac- 
tivity of absorption ? 

From grouping all the constituent parts of the skin 
into one whole, and perceiving so many operations 
connected with that tegument, tiome may be apt to 
suppose it an exception to the principle laid down, 
that no single part can execute more than a single di- 
rect function. In reality, however, it is only by ta- 
king the guidance of this principle that we can extri- 
cate ourselves from the apparent confusion. We have 
already seen that exhalation and absorption are each 
connected with distinct textures in the skin. On far- 
ther examination, we shall find the office of Touch 
and Sensation intrusted exclusively to another con-» 
stituent part, the nervous ; for, in serving as the instru- 
ment of feeling, the skin acts in no other way than 
by affbrdinga suitable surface for the distribution and 
protection of the nerves which receive and transmit 
to the brain and mind the impressions made on them 
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by external bodies. la this reelect Ihe akiii resenii. 
bias the other or^jans of sense, in all of which the 
nerve is the true instniment of the sense ; the eye, 
the ear, the nose, and the skin, bein^ simply structures 
fitted to bring tdie nerve into relation with the quali- 
ties of colour, sound, smeU, roughness, and smooth- 
ness, by which they are respectively affected ; and 
they diner from each other, because sound differs 
Irom colour, colour from smell, and smell from rough- 
ness or smoothness ; and because sound or colour can 
l>e taken cognizance of by its own nerve, only when 
the latter is provided with an apparatus fit to be act- 
ed upon by the vibrations of the air or by the rays of 
light. In every instance, it is the external object act- 
ing upon a nerve which gives rise to the impression 
received from the organs of sense. 

Every part of the skin, however remote, is provided 
with filaments from the nerves of sensation, in order 
that we may become immediately sensible of the pres- 
ence and action of external bodies. If any part 
were destitute of this property, its texture and vitali- 
ty might be destroyed without our being conscious of 
the ^t ; whereas, in eonsequence of this provision 
of sensitive nerves, no object can touch the skin with- 
out our being instantly made aware of its presence 
and properties. A case described by Ih*. Yelloly, in 
the third volume of the Medico-Chirurgical Transac- 
tions, illustrates in a striking manner the great utility 
of these nerves in warning us of danger. ^'The pa- 
tient's hands," says Dr. Yelloly, ^ up to the vmsts, 
and the feet half way up the legs, are perfectly insen- 
sible to any species of injury, as cutting, pinching, 
scratching* or burning. . .He decidentally pui one 
ofhisfeet^ some time a^o, into hoihng water, but was ne 
otherwise aware of the high temperature than by finding 
the whole surface a complete blister on removing it" 

While, however, sensation is common to the whole 
surface of the body, there are parts of the skin more 
immediately destined by Nature for the exercise of 
Touch, and for Uie better appreciation of all the quali- 
Mssof which it IS cognizant Such are the h a n da an d 
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tongue in man, the proboscis in the elephant, the tail 
in some of the monkey tribes, and the tentacula in 
fishes. Now, in accordance with the explanation giv- 
en of the dependance of sensation upon nervous en- 
dowment, it is remarkable that all the parts destined 
for this special exercise of touch receive the most 
abundant supply of sensitive nerves. Thus the 
nerves going to the hand and arm, the most perfect 
instruments of touch and sensation in man, are at 
their dorsal roots five times larger than those which 
are destined for its motion ; and, in like manner, the 
nerve supplying the tactile extremity of the proboscis 
of the elephant exceeds in size the united volume of 
all its muscular nerves. On the other hand, in ani- 
mals covered with hair or feathers, whose touch arid 
sensation are comparatively defective, the muscular 
nerves far exceed in size those of sensation; and 
wherever Nature has endowed any particular part 
with high sensitive powers, she is invariably found to 
have distributed to that part, and to it alone, a propor- 
tionally higher nervous endowment. In man, the in- 
numerable nervous papillae destined for the exercise 
of touch may be distinctly seen in parallel irregular 
rows on the fingers and palm of the hand, and every- 
body knows how acute, the sense is in these parts. 
In fishes, on the other hand, no nervous papillae can 
be detected on the surface of the skin ; but many of 
them have tentacula or projections generally about 
the mouth, for the special purpose of exercising touch, 
and these are always plentifully supplied with branch- 
es from the fifth pair of nerves. 

The nervous tissue of the skin is thus not only an 
mportant instrument for receiving and conveying to 
tiie mind accurate impressions in regard to the prop- 
erties of external objects, but it is even essential to 
our continued existence. The pain which is caused 
by injuries is no doubt very disagreeable, but in its 
uses it is a positive blessing, in warning us against the 
danger, and even certain destruction, which would, 
speedily overtake us if we had no such monitor at 
Muad If we had no nerves on the surface to com* 
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mnnicato to us a lirel^ imfreamaa of cold, we miglil 
inadvertently remain inactive in a temperatare which 
would not only suspend perspiration, but benumb the 
powers of life; or we might, as we have already seen, 
approach so near the fire or boiling fluids, as to have 
the organization de8tro3red before we knew: where- 
as, by the kind interposition of the nenres, we can- 
not, when perspiring freely, be exposed to the cold 
air without an unpleasant sensation being experienced, 
impelling us to attend to our safety, and to keep up 
our heat either by additional clothing or by active ex- 
ercise. When both the nervous uid the vascular 
parts of the skin are in healthy action, afdeasant soft 
warmth is felt over the body, which is in itself a de- 
light, and which gives to the mind a lightness and 
hUaiity, or pleasant conscioosness of active existence, 
tiie very opposite of the kiw and languid depression 
which so ffenerally accompanies continued defective 
action in the skin, and which forms a marked feature 
in many nervous affections. 

For the due exercise of sensation, the nerves must 
be in a proper state of health. If, for example, the 
<niticle protecting the nervous papiU» be abraded or 
removed by vesication, the naked nerves are too pow- 
erfuUy stimulated by the contact of external bodies, 
and, instead of receiving and transmitting the usual 
impiessiona of heat, cold, and configuration, they com- 
municate scarcely any feeling except that of pain ; 
while, if the cuticle become tluckened by hard labour, 
the impression made on the nerves is proportionally 
lessened, and little information is conveyed by them 
to the miod. 

A due supply of arterial blood is another requisite 
for the action of the nerves of sensation. If they be 
deprived of this, as bv exposing the body to a degree 
of cold sufficient to drive the blood from the surface, 
the nerves become almost insensible, and severe 
wounds may be received in thie state without the in- 
dividual being conscious of the accident, or feeling the 
slightest pain. For the same reason, severe cold, 
altor a certain time, ceases to be painful, and deat^ 
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ensues like deep sleep and without suffering. But 
when a frozen limb is thawed, and the returning cir- 
eulation begins to set the nerves in action, suffering 
forthwith commences, and the overaction is in dan- 
ger of leading to inflammati(m. The same phenom- 
ena, in an inferior degree, must be fomiliar to every 
one, in the prickling and tingling so commonly com- 
plained of on heating cold hands or feet too rapicUy at 
a good fire ; symptoms which arise from the return of 
the blood stimulating the nerves to undue action. 

It is the nervous tissue of the skin which takes cog- 
nizance of the tMuperature of the bodies by which we 
are surrounded, and imparts to the mind the sensation 
of warmth and coldness. In the healthy state, the 
sensation is a correct index of iM real temperature ; 
but in disease, we often complain of cold and shiver- 
ing when the skin is positively warmer than natural. 
In this way, people whose digestion is weak and cir- 
eulation feeble, complain habitually of cold and of 
cold feet, where others, differently constituted, expe- 
rience no such sensations. Exercise dissipates this 
feeling and increases heat, by exciting thecuculation' 
of ^e blood, throwing more qf it to the surface, and 
thereby increasing the action of the cutaneous ves* 
sels and nerves. 

Some mental emotionB operate upon the skin, and 
impair its functions much m the same way as cold. 
Gnef, fear, and the depressing passions, by diminish- 
ing the afflux of artenal bloiMl, render the skin pale, 
and, at the same time, diminish perspiration and ner- 
vous action ; while rage and otner violent passions, 
by augmenting the afflux of blood, elevate the tempeiu 
ature of the surface, and give rise to the red flush| 
fulness, and tension so characteristic of excitements 
Sometimes, indcied, the effect of mental emotions on 
the skin is so great as to induce disease. In speak- 
ing of impetigo. Dr. Bateman alludes to two gentle- 
men in whom the eruption arose from ** great alarm 
and agitation of mind ;" and adds, that he " witnessed 
some time ago the extraordinary influence of mental 
alarm on the cutaneous circvJauon, in a poor woman 
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who became a patient of the Public Diapensary. A 
sudden universal anasarca (dropsy under the skin) fol- 
lowed, in one night, the shock occasioned by the losa 
of a small sum of money^ which was all she posseaa- 
ed.'** Facts like these estaWsh a connexion be- 
tween the brain and nenrous system and the skin» 
which it is important not to overlook. 

The reverse influence, which the condition of the 
nervous matter distributed over the surface of the 
body exerts on the rest of the system, is also well 
known, and is exemplified in the effects of exposure 
to intense cold. The first sensation of chill excited 
in the nerves of the skin is quickly succeeded by that 
of numbness and insensibility ; and if the exposure 
be continued, the impression is speedily communica- 
ted to the brain, and confusion of mind, followed ul- 
timately by the extinction of life, comes on. When, 
on the other hand, as in tropical climates, the surface 
is relaxed by excessive heat, the brain speedily par- 
ticipates in the relaxation, and the mind is unfitted 
for sustained or vigorous action. 

Invalids and hterary men often suffer severely from 
excess of action in the brain, and deficiency of activi- 
ty in the nerves of the skin and remoter organs. The 
nervous stimulus, which is essential to digestion and 
to the health and warmth of the skin, cannot be pro- 
vided when the brain is too exclusively exercised in 
thinking or feeling ; and for w,ant of this stimulus, the 
tone of the digestive and cutaneous organs is greatlv 
reduce ; the surface of the body becomes cold, 
shrunk, and uncomfortable ; and the individual is sub- 
ject to annoyance and painful sensations from trifles 
which formerly gave pleasure. Bad digestion and 
deficient warmth of surface are thus proverbially 
complained of among literary and sedentary persons, 
and can be removed only by exciting the nervous and 
vascular functions of the skin, and diminishing those 
of the brain. 

Such are the direct and important uses of the 
« BatemuKNiCtttaBeouiDiMaMf, p.na 
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But in addition to. the pans already noticed, there are 
nnraeroQS small follicles or glands contained in its 
substance, moie abundant where hairs are implanted, 
and in the vicinity of the orifices of natural canals, 
than in other regions, but existing in all aarts except 
the palms of the hands and soles of the feet. They 
are about the size of a miUet seed, a^ the skin which, 
contains them is thin, reflected on itself, and very iras- 
cular. Their cavities are filled with an oily humour, 
and each opens by an orifice at the external surface 
of the skin. It is this oily matter which prevents 
water from penetrating easily and relaxing the cuti- 
cle, and the absence of which, when it has been re- 
moved by the soda used in washing clothes, allows 
the skin of the hands and fingers to assume that 
wrinkled and shrivelled appearance common among 
washerwomen. 
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acting on the SkiUr 

As it is only in its useful applications to the im- 
proTement and happiness of man that knowledge 
truly becomes power, I proceed, in accordance with 
this principle, to point out some of the advantages 
derivable from the information which I have attempt- 
ed to communicate. 

It appears from the London Bills of Mortality, that 
between a fourth and a fifth of all the infants baptized 
die within the first two years of their existence. Thki 
extraordinary result is not a part of the Creator's de- 
signs ; it does not occur in the lower animals, and 
must have causes capable of removal. One of these, 
to speak only of what relates to the present inquiry, 
is unquestionably the inadequate protection lUBTorded, 
especially among the poorer classes, to the newborn 
mfant, against the effects of the great and sudden 
transition wMch it makes in passing at once from a 
hiffh and almost unvarying temperature in the moth- 
er's womb, to one greatly inferior and constantly lia- 
ble to change. At oirth the skin is deUcate, extreme- 
ly vascular, and highly susceptible of impressions, so 
much so that cases have occurred in which a leech 
bite has caused a fatal hemorrhage. The ciiculatio"- 

Q 
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is, in fact, cutaneous ; for the lungs, the stomach, the 
liver, and the kidneys, are as yet newly brought into 
activity, and feeble in their functions. If the infant, 
then, be rashly exposed to a cold atmosphere, the mass 
of blood previously circulating on the surface of the 
body is immediately driven inward by the contraction 
of the cutaneous vessels, and, by over stimulating the 
internal organs, gives rise to bowel complaints, in- 
flammation, croup, or convulsions, which sooner or 
later extinguish life. This shows the inexpressible 
folly of those who bathe infants daily in cold water, 
even in winter, and freely expose them to the open 
air, or to currents from open doors or windows, with 
a view to harden their constitutions ; since it is quite 
certain that no more effectual means could be resort- 
ed to, in the earlier months of life, to undermine the 
general health, and entail future disease on the un- 
happy subjects of the experiment. 

This hurtful practice has perhaps arisen in some 
degree from the prevalent error of supposing that in- 
fants have naturally a great power of generating heat 
and resisting cold. That the very opposite is the 
fact, has been established by the experiments of Dr. 
Milne Edwards, which show that '^ the ix>wer of pro- 
ducing heat in warm-blooded animals is at its mini' 
mttm at birth, and increases successively to adult age ;'* 
and that young animals, instead of being warmer than 
adults, are generally a deeree or two colder, and part 
with their heat more readily. In ten healthy infants^ 
from two hours to a few days old, the mean tempera- 
ture was observed by Dr. Edwards to be only 94.55^ 
Fahr., that of adults being 97° or 98° ; and in a seven 
months' child, three hours after birth, he found the 
temperature so low as 89.6°, although the child was 
well clothed and near a good fire. That exposure to 
cold is really so injurious to infancy, is unhappily 
proved by a multitude of facts. In France, as already 
alluded to in the first chapter, it is the custom to carry 
every infant, within the first few da^s of its existence, 
to tl&e office of the Maire, that its birth may be regis- 
tered. Suspecting that the exposure consequent upou 
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such a practice must be pernicious to health, espe- 
cially in winter, and where the distance is great, Dr. 
Edwards was induced to consult the returns made to 
the Minister of the Interior, from which he found that 
the proportion of deaths within a very limited period 
after birth was much greater in winter than in sum* 
mer, and in the northern than in the southern depart- 
ments ; and on farther inquiry, he discovered that the 
mortality was greater in parishes where the inhabi- 
tants were scattered at a distance from the Maire, than 
where they were congregated near him : so that the 
number of deaths in infancy seemed to be influenced 
by the degree and duration of the exposure to the cold 
air. What more striking proof than this can be re- 
quired of the evils arising from the ignorance of legis- 
lators in regard to the constitution of the human body t 
No man who understood physiology could ever have 
sanctioned a law, the practical effect of which is to 
consign annually so many victims to an untimely 
grave. 

Many parents, from over-anxiety to avoid one form 
of evil, run blindfold into another scarcely less perni- 
cious, and not only envelop infants in innumerable 
folds of warm clothing, but keep them confined to 
very hot and close rooms. It would be well for them 
to recollect, however, that extremes are always hurt- 
ful, and that the constitution may be enfeebled, and 
disease induced, by too much heat and clothing, and 
too close an atmosphere, as effectually as by cold and 
currents of air. The skin, thus opened and relaxed, 
perspires too easily, and is readily affected by the 
slightest variations of temperature, whence arise 
colds and other ailments, which it is their chief inten- 
tion to guard against; and the internal organs, being 
at the same time deprived of their fair proportion of 
blood, become enfeebled, and afford inadequate nour- 
ishment and support to the rest of the body. 

The insensible perspiration being composed of a 
lar^e quantity of water, which passes off in the form 
of mvisible vapour, and of various salts and animal 
matter, a portion of which remains adherent to V^** 
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akin, the remoTal of this residue by washing becomes 
an indispensable condition of health, the observance 
of which, particularly in early life, when waste and 
nutrition are both very active, prevents the appear- 
ance of cutaneous and other diseases common in in- 
fancy. Not only, therefore, is daily washing of the 
body required at that age, but a frequent change of 
clothing is essential, and everything in the shape of 
dress ought to be loose and easy, both to allow free 
circulation through the vessels, and to permit the in- 
sensible perspiration to have a free exit, instead of 
being confined to and absorbed by the clothes, and 
held in contact with the skin, as often happens, till it 
gives rise to irritation. 

In youth, the skin is still delicate in texture, and the 
seat of extensive exhalation and acute sensation; but 
it is, at the same time, more vigorous in constitution 
than it was during infancy ; and the several animal 
fuctions beinff now more equally balanced, it is less 
susceptible of disorder from externa] causes, and can 
endure with impunity changes of temperature which, 
at either an earlier or a more advanced age, would 
have proved highly injurious. The activity and rest- 
less energy of youth keep up a free and equal circu- 
lation even in the remotest parts of the body, and this 
free circulation in its turn maintains an equality of 
temperature in them all. Cold bathing and lighter 
clothing may now be resorted to with a rational pros- 
pect of advantage ; hut when, from a weak constitution 
or unustud susceptibility, the skin is not endowed with 
sufficient vitality to originate the necessary reaction, 
iohich alone renders these safe and proper^-^hen they 
produce an abiding sense of chillness, however slight in 
degree — we may rest assured that mischief will inevita* 
hly follow at a greater or shorter distance ojtime* Many 
young persons of both sexes are in the habit of going 
about in winter and in cold weather with a dress light 
and airy enough for a northern summer, and they 
think it manly and becoming to do so ; but those who 
are not very strongly constituted suffer a severe pen-' 
alty for their folly. The necessary effect of deficient 
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circulation and vitality in the skin is, as wo formerly 
saw, to throw a disproportionate mass of blood in- 
ward; and when this condition exists, insufficient 
clothing perpetuates the evil, until internal disease is 
generated, and health irrecoverably lost. Insufficient 
clothing noc only exposes the wearer to all the risk 
of sudden changes of temperature, but it is still more 
dangerous (because in a degree less marked, and 
therefore less apt to excite attention till the evil be 
incurred) in that form which, while it is warm enough 
to guard the body against extreme cold, is inadequate 
to preserve the skin at its natural heat. Many youths, 
particularly females, and those whose occupations 
are sedentary, pass days, and weeks, and months 
without ever experiencing the pleasing glow and 
warmth of a healthy skin, and are habitually complain- 
ing of chillness of the surface, cold feet, and other 
symptoms of deticient cutaneous circulation. Their 
suffering, unfortunately, does not stop here, for the 
unequal distribution of the blood oppresses the inter- 
nal organs, and too often, by insensible degrees, lays 
the foundation of tubercles in the lungs, and other 
maladies which show themselves only when arrived 
at an incurable stage. Young persons of a consump- 
tive habit will generally be found to complain of this 
increased sensibility to cold, even before they become 
subject to those slight catarrhal attacks which are so 
often the immediate precursors, or, rather, the first 
stages of pulmonary consumption. All who value 
health, and have common sense and resolution, will 
therefore take warning from signs like these, and 
never rest till equilibrium of action be restored. For 
effecting this purpose, warm clothing, exercise in the 
open air, sponging with vinegar and water, the warm 
bath, regular friction with a flesh-brush or hair glove, 
and great cleanliness, are excellently adapted. 

But while sufficiency of clothing is attended to, ex* 
cessive wrapping up must be as carefully avoided. 
Great differences in the power of generating heat and 
resisting cold exists in different individuals, and it 
would 1^ absurd to apply the same rules to those who 

G3 
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nerer feel ccdd, as to those who are peculiarly sensi- 
tive. The former may ,be benefited by cold bathing 
and degrees of exposure which would be fatal to the 
latter. The rule is, therefore, not to dress iu an in- 
yariable way in all cases, but to put on clothing in 
kind and quantity sufficient in the individual case to prO" 
tect the body effectually from an abiding sensation oj 
cold, however slight. Warmth, however, ought not to 
be sought for in clothing alone. The Creator has 
made exercise essential as a means ; and if we neg- 
lect this, and seek it in clothing alone, we act at the 
risk, or, rather, with the certainty, of weakening the 
body, relaxing the surface, and rendering the system 
extremely susceptible of injury from the slightest ac- 
cidental exposures, or variations of temperature and 
moisture. Many good constitutions are thus ruined, 
and many nervous and pulmonary complaints brought 
on, to imbitter. existence, and to reduce the sufferer 
to the level of a hothouse plant. 

Female dress errs in one important particular, 
even when unexceptionable in material and quantity. 
From the tightness with which it is made to fit on the 
upper part of the body, not only is the insensible per- 
spiration injudiciously and hurtfully confined, but that 
free play between the dress and the skin, which is so 
beneficial in gently stimulating the latter by friction 
at every movement of the body, is altogether prevent- 
ed, and the action of the cutaneous nerves and ves- 
sels, and, consequently, the heat generated, rendered 
less than that which would result from the same dress 
more loosely worn. Every part and every function 
are thus linked so closely with the rest, that we can 
neither act wrong as regards one organ without all 
suffering, nor act rightly without all sharing in the 
benefit. 

We can now appreciate the manner in which wet 
and cold feet are so prolific of internal disease, and 
the cruelty of fitting up schools and similar places 
without making adequate provision for the welfare of 
their, young occupants. The circumstances in which 
wet and cold feet are most apt to cause disease, are 
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those where the peraon remains inactive, and where, 
consequently, there is nothing to counterbalance the 
unequal flow of blood which then takes place towards 
the internal parts : for it is well known that a i)erson 
in ordinary health may walk about or work in the 
open air with wet feet for hours together without in- 
jury, provided he put on dry stockings and shoes im- 
mediately on coming home. It is, therefore, not the 
mere state of wetness that causes the evil, but the 
check to perspiration and the unequal distribution of 
blood to which the accompanying coldness gives rise. 
I am acquainted with an instance in which a robust 
and healthy tradesman, by incautiously standing in the 
Bea, when in a state of profuse perspiration, for five 
minutes, in repairing a steamboat, brought on severe 
constitutional disturbance, followed by pulmonary dis- 
ease, which confined him to the house during the 
whole of four winters. Nineteen years have now 
elapsed since the cause was applied ; but although his 
health is gradually improving, he still sufiers from 
cough and breathlessness, and is very susceptible of 
cold and illness from every trifling exposure. This 
person instantly shifted himself on coming out of the 
water, which at the time he had been led to believe 
was a sufiScient precaution. But had he known some- 
thing of his bodily constitution, he would have seen 
the danger before he exposed himself to it, and would 
have escaped the heavy penalty which his ignorance 
brought upon him. 

The advantages of wearing flannel next the skin are 
easily explicable on the principles expounded above. 
Being a bad conductor of heat, flannel prevents that 
of the animal economy from being quickly dissipated, 
and protects the body in a considerable degree from 
the injurious influence of sudden external changes. 
From its presenting a rough and uneven, though soft 
surface to the skin, every movement of the body in 
labour or in exercise gives, by the consequent fric- 
tion, a gentle stimulus to the cutaneous vessels and 
nerves, which assists their action, and maintains their 
functions in health : and being, at the same timOi of a 
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loose and porous texture, flannel is capable of absorb- 
ing the cutaneous exhalations to a larger extent than 
any other material in common use. In some delicate 
cori^titutions, it proves even too irritating to the skin, 
and in hot climates sometimes excites too great a 
flow of perspiration. In the former case, fine fleecy 
hosiery, and in the latter cotton, will in general be 
easily endured, and will greatly conduce to the pres- 
ervation of health. Many are in the custom of wait- 
ing till winter has fairly set in before beginning to 
wear flannel. This is a great error in a variable cli- 
mate like ours, especially when the constitution is not 
robust. It is during the sudden changes from heat to 
cold, which are so common in autumn, before the frame 
has got inured to the reduction of temperature, that pro* 
iection is most wanted and flannel is most useful* 

The advantages of flannel as a preservative from 
disease, in warm as well as in cold climates, are now 
so well understood, that in the army and navy its use 
is cogently, and with great propriety, insisted on. Sir 
George Ballingal, in his valuable Lectures on Military 
Surgery (p. 92), has some very judjcious remarks on 
the influence or warm clothing in preserving the health 
of soldiers. After adducing the testimony of Sir 
James Macgrigor, to show that in the Peninsula the 
best clothed regiments were generally the most 
healthy, Sir George mentions that, when in India, he 
had himself a striking proof of the utihty of flannel in 
checking the progress of a most aggravated form of 
dysentery in the second battalion of the Royals. 
Captain Murray also, late of H. M. S. Valorous, told 
me that he was so strongly impressed from former 
experience with a sense of the efficacy of the protec- 
tion aflbrded by the constant use of flannel next the 
skin, that when, on his arrival in England in Decem- 
ber, 1823, after two years* service amid the icebergs 
on the coast of Labrador, the ship was ordered to sail 
immediately for the West Indies, he directed the pur- 
ser to draw two extra flannel shirts and pairs of draw* 
ers for each man, and instituted a regular daily in« 
spection to see that they wer« worn. These precau- 
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tions were followed by the happiest result. He po^ 
ceeded to his station with a crew of 150 men ; visited^ 
almost every island in the West Indies, and many of 
the ports in the Gulf of Mexico ; and, notwithstanding 
the sudden transition from extreme climates, returned 
to England without the loss of a single man, or having 
any sick on board on his arrival. It would be going too 
far to ascnbe this excellent state of health solely to 
the use of flannel ; but tbere can be little doubt that 
this was an important element in Captain Murray's 
success. Far, however, from trusting to it alone, 
Captain Murray was as careful in guarding against 
other sources of disease as against variations in tenir 
peraturo; and with this view every precaution was at 
the same time used, by lighting stoves between decks 
and scrubbing with hot sand, to ensure the most thor<- 
ough dryness, and proper means were put in practice 
to promote cheerfulness among the men. when in 
command of the Recruit gun-brig, which lay about 
nine weeks at Vera Cruz, the same means preserved 
the health of his crew, when the other ships of war 
anchored around him lost from twenty to fifty men 
each. 

That the superior health enjoyed by the crew of 
the Valorous was attributable chiefly to the means 
employed by their humane and intelligent commander, 
is shown by the analogy of the Recruit; for although 
constant communication was kept up between this 
vessel and the ships in which sickness prevailed, and 
all were exposed to the same external causes of dis- 
ease, yet no case of sickness occurred on board of it. 
Facts like these are truly instructive, by proving that 
man possesses much power of protecting himself 
from injury when he has received the necessary in- 
struction, and chooses to adapt his conduct to circum- 
stances. 

The exhalation from the skin being so constant and 
extensive, the bad effects of it, when confined, sug- 
gest another rule of conduct, viz., that of frequently 
changing and airing the clothes, so as to free them from 
every impurity. In Uie case of flannel, for exampl'^ 
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which imbibes perspiration very readily, it is an ex- 
cellent plan, instead of wearing the same for several 
successive days, either to change it frequently, or to 
make use of two sets of flannel, each being worn and 
aired by turns on every alternate day. A frequent 
change, however, is certainly the preferable practice. 
For the same reason, a practice common in Italy 
merits universal adoption. Instead of beds being 
made up in the morning the moment they are vaca- 
ted, and while still saturated with the nocturnal exba> 
lations, which, before morning, even become sensible 
to smell in a bedroom, the bedclothes are thrown 
over the backs of chairs, the mattresses shaken up, 
and the window thrown open for the greater part of 
the day, so as to secure a thorough and cleansing 
ventilation. This practice, so consonant to reason* 
imparts a freshness which is peculiarly grateful and 
conducive to sleep, and its real value ma}^ be inferred 
from the well-known fact that the opposite practice, 
carried to an extreme — ^as in the dwellings of the 
poor, where three or four beds are oAen huddled up 
with all their impurities in a small room — is a fruitfcd 
source of fever and bad health, even where there is 
no deficiency of nourishment or of ventilation during 
the day. In the abodes of the poor Irish residing in 
Edinburgh, I have seen bedding for fourteen persons 
spread over one floor not exceeding twelve feet square : 
when morning came, the beds were huddled above 
one another to make sitting room during the day, and 
at night were again laid down, charged with accumu- 
lated exhalations. If fever were not to appear in such 
circumstances, it would be indeed marvellous ; and 
we ought to learn from this, that if the extreme be 
so injurious, the lesser degree implied in the preva- 
lent practice cannot be wholesome, and ought, there- 
fore, not to be retained when it can be so easily done 
away with. 

The salutary influence of the solar light as a stimu- 
lus to the skin has been much overlooked, and yet it 
must be obvious to every one after a moment's reflec- 
tion. Those who live in mines or dark caves, and 
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who are rarely exposed to the light of day* present a 
pale, relaxed sallo wness of skin, which contrasts with 
the ruddy freshness of country people and others liv- 
ing much in the open air. The inhabitants of towns 
may be known by the hght colour and delicacy of 
skin which confinement induces. Part of the effect 
is owing, no doubt, to the agency of the external air, 
in the constitution of which the skin seems to produce 
changes analogous to those which take place in the 
lungs during respiration; but much is also attributa- 
ble to deprivation of the stimulus of light. Even ve^ 
getables become pale, watery, and feeble in the dark; 
and, in like manner, men who work during the night 
and sleep during the day never present the vigorous 
look of health which distinguishes well-fed day la- 
bourers. The squalid paleness and depression of the 
poor population resident in the dark lanes of large 
and crowded cities, show the necessity of consulting 
the wants of nature more than is generally done when 
erecting new streets and manufactories, and provi- 
ding playground for the young. 

When the saline and animal elements left by the 
perspiration are not duly removed by washing or ba- 
thing, they at last obstruct the pores and irritate the 
skin. And it is apparently for this reason that, in the 
eastern and warmer countries, where perspiration is 
very copious, ablution and bathing have assumed the 
rank and importance of religious observances. Those 
who are in the habit of using the fleshbrush daily,' 
are at first surprised at the quantity of white dry scurf 
which it brings off; and those who take a warm bath 
for half an hour at long intervals, cannot have failed 
to notice the great amount of impurities which it re- 
moves, and the grateful feelinff of comfort which its 
use imparts. The warm, tepid, cold, or shower bath, 
as a means of preserving health, ought to be in as 
common use as a change of apparel, for it is equally 
a measure of necessary cleanliness. Many, no doubt, 
neglect this, and enjoy health notwithstanding ; but 
many, very many, suffer from its omission, and even 
the former would be benefited by employing it. T^^ 
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perception of^this trath is gradually extending, and 
fiaths are now to be found in fifty places for one in 
which they could be obtained twenty years ago. Even 
viBt, however, we are far behind our Continental neigh- 
bours in this respect. They justly consider the bath 
as a necessary of life, while we still regard it as a 
luxury. I beheve that I am within the truth when I 
say, that in one hospital in Paris, a greater number of 
baths have been administered to the poor during the 
last year, than to the whole working jpopulation of 
Great Britain during the last ten years. 

When we consider the importance of the exhaling 
functions performed by the 6kin, the extent to which 
ablution and bathing of every description are neglect- 
ed in charitable institutions, in seminaries for the 
young, and even by many persons who consider them- 
selves as patterns of cleanliness, is almost incredible. 
Mr. Stuart, in speaking of the North Americans, re- 
marks, that '* the practice of travellers washing at the 
doors, or in the porticoes or stoops, or at the wells of 
taverns and hotels once a day, is most prejudicial to 
hesdth ; the ablution of the body, which ought never 
to be neglected, at least twice a day in a hot climate, 
being altogether inconsistent with it. In fact," he 
adds, ** I have found it more difficult, in travelling in 
the United States, to procure a liberal supply of water 
at all times of the day and night in my bedchamber, 

tian to obtain any other necessary. A supply for 
ashing the face and hands once a day seems all that is 
thought requisite^* But bad as this is, I fear that 
nunibers' of sensible people may be found much near- 
er home, who limit their ablutions to the visible parts 
of their persons, and would even express surprise if 
told that more than this is necessary to health. Cer- 
tain it is, that many never wash their bodies unless 
they happen to be at seabathing quarters in summer, 
or are oppressed with heat, when they will resort to 
bathing as a means of comfort, but without thinking 
at all of its efficacy as a means of cleanliness in pre* 

* Three Yean in America, vol. ii., p. 440. 
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serving healtli. In many foblic charities and sdtoote, 
in like, manner, bathing or ablution is never though 
of as a proper or practicable thing, except for Uie 
£ick ; and yet it is obviously of great importance to 
every one, especially to the young.* 

For general use, the tepid or warm bath seems to 
me much more suitable than the cold bath, especially 
in winter, and for those who are not robust and fuU 
of animal heat. Where the constitution is not suffi- 
ciently vigorous to secure reaction after the cold bath, 
as indicated by a warm glow over the surface, its use 
inevitably does harm. A vast number of persons are 
in this condition ; while, on the contrary, there are 
few indeed who do not derive evident advantage from 
the regular use of the tepid bath, and still fewer who 
are hurt by it. 

Where the health is good and the bodily powers 
are sufficiently vigorous, the cold bath during sum- 
mer, and the shower bath in winter, may serve every 
purpose required from them. But it should never be 
forgotten, that they are too powerful in their agency 
to be used with safety by every one, especially in cold 
weather. In proportion as cold bathing is influential 
in the restoration of health when judiciously used, it 
is hurtful when resorted to without discrimination : 
and invalids, therefore, ought never to have recourse 
to it without the sanction of their professional advi- 
sers. 

Even where cold bathing is likely to be of service 
when judiciously employed, much mischief often re- 
sults from prolonging the immersion too long, or from 

* While revising these pages, a friend has mentioned to me a 
case strikingly illustrative of me necessity of attending to the con- 
dition of the skin, and of the sympathy subsisting between it and 
the bowels. A ladv, who is in other respects very cleanly in her 
habits, has never been accnstomed to the use of the bath or to 
gencffal ablution of any kind, and, in consequence, the action of the 
■kin ia very imperfect As a substitute, however, for its exhala- 
tion, she has aU her life been afifected with bowel complamtf which 
no treatment directed to the bowels has been able to remove. It 
is probable that the natuiAl coarse of the exhalation could not 
now be reatarad. 

H 
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resorting to it when the vital powers are too languid 
to admit of the necessary reaction — before breakfast, 
for example, or after fatigue. For this reason, many 
persons derive much benefit from bathing early in the 
forenoon, who, when they bathe in the morning be- 
fore taking any sustenance, do not speedily recover 
their natural heat and elasticity of feeling* 

For those who are not robust, daily sponging of the 
body with cold water and vinegar, or with salt water, 
is the best substitute for the cold bath, and may be 
resorted to with safety and advantage in most states 
of the system ; especially when care is taken to ex- 
cite in the surface, by subsequent friction with the 
fleshbrush or hair-glove, the healthy glow of reaction. 
It then becomes an excellent preservative from the 
effects of changeable weather. When, however, a 
continued sensation of coldness or chill is percepti- 
ble over the body, sponging ought not to be persisted 
in : dry friction, aided by the tepid bath, is then great- 
ly preferable, and often proves highly serviceable in 
keeping up the due action of the skin. 

For habitual use, the tepid or warm bath is certain- 
ly the safest and most valuable, especially during the 
autumn, winter, and spring, and for invalids. A tem- 
perature ranging from 85^ to 98°, according to the 
state of the individual, is the most suitable ; and the 
duration of the immersion may vary from fifteen min- 
utes to an hour or more, according to circumstances. 
As a general rule, the water ought simply to be warm 
enough to feel pleasant without giving a^ositive sen- 
sation of heat; the degree at which this happens va- 
ries considerably, according to the constitution and to 
the state of health at the time. Sometimes, when the 
generation of animal heat is great, a bath at 95° wUl 
be felt disagreeably warm and relaxing; while, at an- 
other time, when the animal heat is produced in de- 
ficient quantity, the same temperature will cause a 
chilly sensation. The rule, then, is to avoid equally 
the positive impressions of heat and of cold, and to 
seek the agreeable medium. A bath of the latter de- 
scription is the reverse of relaxing ; it gives a cheer- 
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fill tone and activity to all the functions, and may be 
used every day, or on alternate days, for fifteen or 
twenty minutes, with much advantage. 

A person of sound health and strength may take a 
bath at any time, except immediately after meals. 
But the best time for valetudinarians is in the forenoon 
or evening, two or three hours after a moderate meal, 
when the system is invigorated by food, but not op- 
pressed by the labour of Sgestion. When the bath is 
delayed till five or six hours after eating, delicate peo- 
ple sometimes become faint under its operation, and, 
from the absence of reaction, are rather weakened by 
the relaxation it then induces. As a general rule, ac- 
tive exertion ought to be avoided for an hour or two 
after using the warm or tepid bath ; and, unless we 
wish to induce perspiration, it ought not to be taken 
' /imediately before going to bed ; or, if it is, it ought 
io be merely tepid, and not of too long duration. 

These rules apply, of course, only to persons in an 
ordinary state of health. If organic disease, headache, 
feverishness, constipation, or other ailment exist, 
bathing ought never to be employed without medical 
advice. When the stomach is disordered by bile, it 
also generally disagrees. But that it is a safe and 
valu2U[)le preservative of health in ordinary circuia- 
stances, and an active remedy in disease, is most cer- 
tain. Instead of being dangerous by causing liability 
to cold, it is, when well managed, so much the re- 
verse, that the author of these pages has used it much 
and successfully for the express purpose of diminish- 
ing such liability, both in himself and in others in 
whom the chest is delicate. In his own instance, in 
particular, he is conscious of having derived much 
advantage from its regular employment, especially in 
the colder months of the year, during which he has 
uniformly found himself most effectually strengthen- 
ed against the impression of cold, by repeating the 
bath at shorter intervals than usual.* 

* I am delighted to find my opinion of the value of the balh, in 
the prevention of pulmonary diaeaae, and indeed the whole r-- - 
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In many manufactories where warm water is always 
obtainable, it would be of very great advantage to 
have a few baths erected for the use of the operatives. 
Not only would these be useful in promoting health 
and cleanliness, but they would, by their refreshing 
and soothing influence, diminish the craving for stim- 
ulus which leads so many to the ginshop ; and, at the 
same time, calm the irritability of mind so apt to be 
induced by excessive labour. Where the trade is 
dirty, as many trades necessarily are, it is needless 
to say how conducive to health and comfort a tepid 
bath would be on quitting it for the day.* ' 

On the Continent, the vapour and hot air baths are 
had recourse to, both as a means of health and in the 
cure of disease, to a vastly greater extent than they 
are in this country. Their use is attended by the very 
best effects, particularly in chronic ailments, and 
where the water-bath is felt to be oppressive by its 
weight ; and there can be no question that their action 
is chiefly on the skin, and, through its medium, on the 
nervous system. As a means of determining the 
blood to the surface, promoting cutaneous exhalation, 
and equalizing the circulation, they are second to no 
remedy now in use ; and, consequently, in a variety 
of affections which the encouragement of these pro- 
cessess is calculated to relieve, they may be employ- 
ed with every prospect of advantage. The prevalent 
fear of catching cold, which deters many from using 

tical doctrines of the present chapter, corroborated by the author* 
ity of Dr. James Clark, in his admirable work on Consumptioc 
and Scrofula ; a work well deserving the attention of parents and 
others interested in the health of the young, and especially of those 
who are delicately constituted. 

* Since the publication of the third edition in February, 1835» 
I have heard with great satisfiBbction that the above recommenda- 
tion has been acted upon in several manufactories, in which the 
waste warm water from the steam engine is made use of at a very 
trifling expense. At the Caledonian Pottery in Glasffow, the 
Messrs. Murray have fitted up comfortable baths, to which the 
whole of their work-people, with their wives and families, amount- 
ing in all to several hundred, have weekly access. I trust that, 
«ra long, their excellent example wiU be extensively followed. 
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the vapour-bath, even more than from warm bathing, 
is founded on a false analogy between its effects and 
those of profuse perspiration from exercise or illnesa. 
The latter weakens the body, and, by diminishing the 
power of reaction, renders it susceptible of injury 
from sudden changes of temperature. But the effect 
of the vapour-bath, properly administered, is very dif- 
ferent. When not too warm or too long continued, it 
increases instead of exhausting the strength, and by 
exciting the vital action of the skin, gives rise to a 
power of reaction which enables it to resist cold better 
than before. This I have heard man3rpatients remark ; 
and the fact is well exemplified in Russia and the north 
of Europe, where, in the depth of winter, it is not un- 
common for the natives to rush out of a vapour-bath 
and roll themselves in the snow, and be refreshed by 
doing so ; whereas, were they to attempt such a prac* 
tice after severe perspiration from exercise, they 
would inevitably suffer. It is the previous stimulus 
given to the skin by the vapour-bath which is the real 
safeguard against the coldness of the snow. 

Common experience affords another illustration of 
the same principle. If, in a cold winter day, we 
chance to sit for some time in a room imperfectly 
wanned, and feel, in consequence, a sensation of 
dullness over the body, we are much more likely to 
catch cold on going out than if we had been sitting 
in a room comfortably warm. In the latter case, the 
cutaneous circulation and nervous action go on vig- 
orously ; heat is freely generated, and the vital action 
of the skin is in its full force. The change to a lower 
temperature, if accompanied with exercise to keep 
up vitality, is then felt to be bracing and stimulating 
rather than disagreeable. But it is widely different 
when the surface is already chilled before going out. 
The vitality of the skin being diminished, reaction 
cannot follow additional exposure; the circulation 
leaves the surface and becomes still more internal ; 
and if weakness exist in the throat or chest, cold is 
the almost certain result. Many suffer from igno- 
ranee of this principle. 

Ha 
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The irapour-l)atli is thus calculated to be extensively 
useful, both as a preservative and as a remedial agent. 
Many a cold and many a rheumatic attack arising 
from checked perspiration or long exposure to the 
weather, might be nipped in the bud by its timely use. 
In chronic affections, not only of the skin itself, but 
of the internal organs, with which the skin most close* 
ly sympathizes, as the stomach and intestines, the 
judicious application of the vapour-bath is productive 
of great reUef. Even in chronic pulmonary com- 
plaints, it is, according to the Continental physicians^ 
not only safe, but very serviceable, particularly in 
those affections of the mucous membrane which re- 
semble consumption in so many of their symptoms. 
Like all powerful remedies, however, the vapour-bath 
must be administered with proper regard to the con- 
dition and circumstances of the individual ; and care 
must be taken to have the feet sufficiently warm du- 
ring its use. If, from an irregular distribution of the 
steam, the feet be left cold, headache and flushing are 
almost sure to follow. 

It happens occasionally, either from some peculi- 
arity of constitution, or from some unusual condition 
of the skin, indicated by great dryness and a liability 
to erysipelatous and scaly eruptions, that the moist- 
ure of the water or vapour-bath is at first rather pre- 
judicial and unpleasant, and becomes grateful only in 
proportion as the skin regains its hesdthy state. In 
such cases the warm air-bath is said to be remarkably 
successful, and it is gaining ground very rapidly in the 
metropoUs. 

Although the preceding remarks apply specially to 
the skin considered as an exhalantj yet most of them 
are equally applicable to it when viewed as the seat 
of an important nervous function. For so intimately 
and beautifully are all the parts of the frame connect- 
ed with each other, that wtiat is really good for one, 
rarely if ever fails to be beneficial to the rest. Thus 
while exercise, adequate clothing, the bath, friction, 
and cleanliness, are very efficacious in promoting the 
insensible perspiration and equalizing the circulationt 
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they are almost equally influential in promoting the 
vital action of the innumerable nervous laments ram- 
ified on the skin, and the tone of which is as essential 
as that of the bloodvessels to the proper discharge of 
the cutaneous functions. In the large and afflicting 
class of nervous and mental diseases, attention to 
the skin becomes, therefore, almost a sine qua non of 
successful treatment. As a preservative, too, it is 
influential. In most nervous ailments, languor and 
inaction of the skin show themselves simultaneously 
with the earliest dawn of mental uneasiness, and often 
attract notice before the morbid feelings of the mind 
have acquired either permanence or strength. At 
this early period the use of the bath will frequently 
prove very efficacious in restoring health. 

Many imagine the tepid and warm bath to be weak- 
ening, but experience shows that they are so only 
when abtlsed. When not too warm, and not prolong* 
ed beyond 15 or 20 minutes, the tepid bath may be 
employed daily with advantage and perfect safety by 
persons in health ; while invalids, whose condition re« 
quires its use, are often strengthened by a much Ion* 
ger and equally frequent immersion. I have seen it 
resorted to for an hour daily, for months in succes- 
sion, by nervous invalids, with much benefit to health 
and strength ; and in France it is employed to a much 
greater extent. At the vast hospital of Salp6tri^re at 
Paris, and also at Charenton, M. Esquirol has for 
many years directed it to be extensively used for two, 
three, and even five or six hours a day, and with ex- 
cellent efl*ect. When I visited the hospital for the 
insane at Charenton, and M. EsquiroUs admirable pri« 
vate asylum at Ivry, in September, 1831, that gentle- 
man spoke to me in very strong terms of the benefits 
resulting from the practice, and declared that he had 
ever found it, when used with ordinary prudence, a 
safe and valuable remedy ; and that, in reality, it fail- 
ed to do good in some cases more from the patient 
remaining in it too short a time, than from its want of 
power to relieve. 

In the Medico-Chirurgical Review for January »x^ 
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April; 1833, a ver^ interesting oatline is given of an 
article published m the Revue Medicate, illustrative of 
the efficacy of the tepid bath and the affusion of cool- 
er water on the head during the last few minutes of 
immersion, in the cure of a variety of nervous and 
head affections of considerable obstinacy and severity. 
Dr. Johnson, the editor of the Review, adds his testi* 
mony to the success of the practice, and the results 
obtamed agree entirely with my own experience ; but, 
as these papers relate to the treatment of disease, it 
would be out of place to do more here than recom- 
mend them to the attention of the professional reader. 
I may mention, however, that Dr. Recamier frequent- 
ly orders the bath to be repeated two, three, or even 
four times in a day. So little reality is there in its 
supposed debilitating effect. 

I notice these facts to show that attention to the 
health of the skin is really influential in preserving 
the tone of the nervous system, and in contributing to 
mental' and bodily comfort, and not for the purpose of 
inducing persons in bad health to have recourse to the 
bath of their own accord, which they ought never to 
do, as they may chance to suffer from using it unsea- 
sonably. No rules of universal application can be 
laid down, and this is not the place for a professional 
disquisition. 

If the bath cannot be had at all places, soap and 
water may be obtained everywhere, and leave no apol- 
ogy for neglecting the skin ; or, as already mention- 
ed, if the constitution be delicate, water and vinegar, 
or water and salt, used daily, form an excellent and 
safe means of cleansing and gently stimulating the 
skin : to the invalid they are highly beneficial, when 
the nature of the indisposition does not render them 
improper. A rough and rather coarse towel is a very 
useful auxiliary in such ablutions. Few of those who 
have steadiness to keep up the action of the skin by 
the above means, and to avoid strong exciting causes, 
will ever suffer from colds, sore throats, or similar 
complaints ; while, as a means of restoring health, 
they are.oiien incalccdably serviceable. If one tenth 
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of the persevering attention and labour bestowed to 
so much purpose in rubbing down and currying the 
skins of horses, were bestowed by the human race in 
keeping themselves in good condition, and a Uttle at- 
tention were paid to diet and clothing, colds, nervous 
diseases, and stomach complaints would cease to form 
so large an item in the catalogue of human miseries. 
Man studies the nature of other animals, and adapts 
his conduct to their constitution ; himself alone he 
continues ignorant of and neglects. He considers 
himself a being of superior order, and not subject to 
the laws of organization which regulate the functions 
of the inferior animals ; but this conclusion is the re- 
sult of ignorance and pride, and not a just inference 
from the premises on which it is ostensibly founded. 

The writer of these remarks has, unfortunately for 
himself, had extensive experience, in his own person, 
of the connexion between the state of the skin and 
the health of the lungs ; and can, therefore, speak with 
some confidence as to the accuracy of his observa- 
tions, and the benefit to be derived from attending to 
the condition of the skin in chronic pulmonary com- 
plaints. Many affections of a consumptive character 
pre preceded or begin by deficiency of vital action in 
the skin and extremities, and a consequent feeling of 
coldness in the feet and on the surface, and suscepti- 
bility of catarrhal affections from apparently inade- 
quate causes, often long before any pressing symp- 
tom, directly connected with the lungs, occurs to at- 
tract notice. In this state, means systematically di- 
rected to restoring the cutaneous circulation will fre- 
quently be successful in warding off consumption ; 
and, even when the disease is formed, the same means 
will help to prolong life and relieve suffering, while 
they will go far to effect a cure in those chronic af- 
fections of the bronchial membrane which stimulate 
consumption, and are sometimes undistinguishable 
from it, and which, when mismanaged, are equally 
fatal. 

The two remedies which enjoy the oldest and most 
general reputation in the successful treatment of pi^i- 
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monary anA consumptive disease, have this quality in 
common, that both owe much of their influence to 
their exciting the cutaneous functions and ecjualizing 
the circulation. I allude to sailing and nding on 
horseback. Many authors speak of both in the high- 
est terms, and Sydenham is well known to have con- 
sidered the latter as almost a specific. Dr. Rush, of 
Philadelphia, too, extols it with nearly equal force. 
Of late, a regular course of emetics has been very 
4strongly recommended in the early stages of con- 
sumption, and apparently on good grounds. In whoop- 
ing-cough, chronic catarrh, and other obstinate pid^ 
monary affections, they have also been long in vogue, 
•both with the vulgar and with the profession. So far 
as my observation goes, all of these remedial means 
are productive of advantage, chiefly in proportion as 
they determine the blooS to the surface, which 
«queamishness, seasickness, and riding all do in a 
powerful manner. Riding seems to have this effect, 
partly frqm the bodily exercise giving general vigour 
to the circulation, and partly from the continued gen- 
tle friction between the skin and the clothes stimula- 
ting the cutaneous vessels and nerves. This latter 
•effect is of more importance than many believe* 
Those, accordingly, who are proof against seasick- 
ness, derive least ben^t from a voyage ; while those 
who suffer under it long, are compensated by the ame- 
lioration which it induces in the more serious malady. 
The writer of these remarks became il) in the month 
X)f January, 1820, and soon presented many of the 
symptoms of pulmonary consumption. In spite of 
the best advice, he continued losing ground till the 
month of July, when he went by sea to London, on 
his way to the south of France ; but, finding himself 
unable for the journey, he was obliged to return from 
London, also by sea. Being. extremely liable to sea- 
sickness, he was squeamish or sick during the whole 
of both voyages ; so much so as to be in a state of 
gentle perspiration for a great part of the time. After 
this he became sensible, for the first time, of a sUght 
improvement in his health and strength, and of a 
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dimiuution of febrile excitement. Some weelcs a& 
terward, he embarked for the Mediterranean, and en- 
countered a succession of storms for the first four 
weeks, two of which were spent, in the month of No>- 
vember, in the Bay of Biscay, in a very heavy sea. 
For more than three weeks he was generally very 
sick, and always in a state of nausea ; and during the 
whole time, although his bed was repeatedly partially 
wetted by salt water, and the weather cold, the flow 
of blood towards the skin was so powerful as to keep 
it generally warm, always moist, and often wet with 
perspiration, forced out by retching and nausea. ITie 
result was, that, on entering the Mediterranean at the 
end of a month, and there meeting fine weather, he 
found himself, though still more reduced in flesh 
and very weak, in every other respect decidedly im- 
proved; and on his arrival in Italy, at the end of 
seven weeks, recovery fairly commenced, after about 
ten months* illness; and, by great care, it went on 
with little interruption till the summer of 1821, when 
he returned home. 

To carry on what was so well begun, riding on 
horseback in the country was resorted to, and that ex- 
ercise was found to excite the skin so beneficially as 
to keep it always pleasantly warm and generally be- 
dewed with moisture, even to the extremities of the 
toes ; and in proportion to this effect was the advan- 
tage derived from it in relieving the chest, increas- 
ing the strength, and improving the appetite. A sec- 
ond winter was spent in the south with equal benefit ; 
and in the summer of 1822, riding was resumed at 
home, and the health continued to improve. The ex- 
citement given to the skin by riding was sufficient to 
keep the feet warm, and to prevent even considerable 
changes of temperature from being felt, and rain was 
not more regarded, although special attention was of 
course paid to taking off damp or wet clothes the mo- 
ment the ride was at an end. Strength increased so 
much under this plan, combined with sponging, fric- 
tion, and other means, that it was persevered in 
through the very severe winter of 18d8-4» with ^^ 
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best eflfects. For nine yean thereafter the health 
continued good, under the usual exposure of profes- 
Bional life ; but in 1831 it again gave way, and pulmo- 
nary synqpitoms of a suspicious character once more 
made then: appearance. The same system was pur- 
sued, and the same results have agam followed the 
inrigoration of the cutaneous fanctions and of the gen- 
eral health, by a sea-voyage, horseback exercise, and 
the regular use of the bath. These, as formerly, have 
proved beneficial in proportion to their influence in 
keeping up warmth and moisture of the surface and 
extremities. 

In thus insisting upon the advantages of maintain- 
ing the healthy action of the skin, I must not be sup- 
posed to ascribe the whole benefit to that circum- 
etance alone. So beautifully is the animal economy 
constituted, that, as I have already repeatedly had oc- 
casion to observe, it is impossible to use rational 
means for the invigoration of one organ or function 
without good being done to all ; and so closely are 
the various parts allied to each other, that, to describe 
fully the functions and sympathies of any one, we 
would require to make the circle of the whole. From 
this appears the fallacy of those who select the de- 
rangements of any one organ as the origin and source 
of all existing diseases. Some functions are no doubt 
more important, and their disorders exercise a wider 
influence over the general health, than others ; but no 
one who knows the structure of the human body and 
the relations of its parts, or has carefully observed 
the phenomena of disease, can be satisfied with such 
exclusive reasoning. The stomach, the bowels, the 
liver, and the nervous system, have each had their 
patrons, and the derangement of each has been spe- 
cially held out as the grand fountain of human misery. 
Each doctrine, too, has been demonstrated, by cases 
and cures, to be superior to all the rest, and each has 
proved successful in its turn, where the others had 
been tried and failed. Far, however, from proving 
the propriety of exclusiveness in favour of any one 
OTgan, such fiicts, rightly considered, demonstrate tbe 
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retene, and tbbw that succesBM prtfcctioe requires 
▼iews and -remedies foonled on acareMexaminatioa 
of every function; and afford a strong presumption 
that the mi^n who traces every disease to the livery 
the stomach, or the nerves, will he at least as often 
strikingly wrong as strikingly right. 

In saying, therefore, that attention to the state of 
the skin is inflnential in preserving and restoring 
health, I wish to represent it as an important, but by 
BO means exclusive condition, and to ascribe to the 
means used for invigorating its fmictions their doe 
share of action upon other organs and functions. Sail- 
ings for example, is useful in pulmonary complaints, 
not only because its accompanying nausea causes a 
healthful flow of blood from the internal parts to the 
surface, but because the gentle and constant exercise 
eccasi(med by themovement pf the ship is admirably 
adapted to a debilitated state of the systeni, when 
other exercise cannot be taken without hurrying the 
In^athing or inducing fatigue ; and because pure, fresh, 
bracing air is of infinite importance in all, and espe- 
^ally in pidmonary affections. Attention to the skin, 
therefore, must never be considered for a moment as 
superseding attention to the other functions. That 
were a pernicious mistake. It must be regarded as a 
part only, though an important part, of a rational and 
consistent treatment ; and its efficacy will often de- 
pend, in no small degree, on the care which is taken 
to support its effects by a scrupulous attention to the 
necessities of the rest of the system. 

I have often had occasion to remark the powerful 
influence which free perspiration from natural causes 
has in relieving acidity in the stomach and promoting 
digestion, and the fact that acidity is most prevalent 
when the skin is most inactive ; and have thereby 
been led to prescribe with advantage the frequent use 
of the tepid and vapour-bath in calculous and other 
complaints arising from excess of acid. In accord- 
ance with the same principle, Lord Byron is found 
noting in his journal (28th March, 1814), that after 
having, when previously very unwell, *' spaned 
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Jackson ad sudoreniy^ he felt " much better in health 
than for many days ;*' and remarking, that ^ the more 
violent the fatigue, the better his swrits for the rest of 
the day!^ and this, too, at a time wnen he was deriving 
little relief from his favourite remedies, abstinence 
and soda-water. 

These results seem to corroborate tbs dbctrine of 
M. Donn6, that in the healthy state an ^cid humour is 
secreted from the whole surface of the skin, wtu)e the 
mucus secreted from the digestive canal is every- 
where, except in the stomach, of an alkaline nature. 
I have often noticed that acidity in the stomach was 
much relieved by free action of the skin, particidarly 
in gouty habits, after the use of the warm bath. On 
the other hand, the season of the year at which I have 
alwajrs heard most complaints of acidity was towards 
the end of autumn, when the colder weather was be- 
ginning to diminish perspiration and ehange the bal- 
ance of the circulation. These facts, if correctly ob- 
served, go far to corroborate the accuracy of M. 
Donne's views. The subject, however, still remains 
obscure» but its importance entitles it to the most 
careful examination. 
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HATUBI or THI KUSGULAR STSTUf . 

Hwclea.— Their Stracture, Attachment, and Conditiona of Ae* 
tion. — Neceeaity of Arterial Blood and of Nenroas Influence— 
Muscles Act by alternate Contraction and Relaxation.— Fati|U« 
consequent on continuing the same Attitude explained. — laiu- 
hes of Spine from neglect of this Law, and from Sedentary Oc^ 
cupations in Schools. — ^The Mind ought to be engage^ in fizer- 
cise as well as the Body. — Superiority of cheerful Pl^y and 
amusing Games.— A duU Walk the least useful Ezercisa — In- 
fluence of mental Stimulus illustrated by Examples.— fiaBreise 
to be proportioDeil to Strength. — ^Laws of Strength. 

Haviho examined the nature and uses of the skin, 
vre may next proceed to consider the important sys- 
tem of organs lying almost immediately under it, 
▼iz., the KuscLis, which, although in constant activity 
during our waking hours, and of indispensable neces- 
sity to man in every movement which he makes, are 
perhaps less familiarly known than almost any other 
part 0f the body. As the study of the muscular sys- 
tem involves an exposition of the principles which 
ought to regulate exercise, it can scarcely fail to ex- 
cite the attention of the general reader, and especially 
of those who, as parents or teachers, are interested 
in the educati<m of the young. 

The muscles are these distinct and compact bun- 
dles of fleshy fibres which are found on animals im« 
mediately on removing the skin and subjacent fat ; 
and which, although perhaps not known to all under 
their generic or scientific name, are familiar to every 
one as constituting the red fleshy part of mett. 

Every muscle or separate bundle of fleshy sub- 
stance is composed of innumerable small fibres or 
threads, each separated from, and, at the same time» 
loosely connected with, the others by a sheath of cei« 
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lular membrane enveloping it, but which is so thin as 
not to obscure the colour of the fibre, or attract no- 
tice unless specially looked for. Each muscle is in 
its turn separated from the neighbouring muscles by 
thicker layers or sheaths of the same membrane, in 
some of the cells of which fat is deposited, especially 
where the interval between the muscles is consid- 
erable ; and hence the elegantly rounded form of the 
fimbs, which, without this fat, would present the rigid» 
fibarp, and prominent outline which we see occasion- 
4dfy in strong persons of a spare habit of body. From 
th« loose texture of the connecting celltdar mem- 
i>rane, the muscles enjoy perfect freedom of motion 
<luring life, and admit of being easily separated from 
«ack other after death, either by the knife, or by sim- 
ply tearing the cellular tissue. 

Mtiscles, speaking generally, may be divided into 
three parts, of which the middle fleshy portion, called 
the belly, is the most conspicuous and important. The 
other two are the opposite ends, commonly called the 
forigin and insertion of the muscle. The belly is the 
bu&y and fleshy part, by the contraction or shorten- 
ing of the fibres of which, the two ends are brought 
nearer to each other, while the belly itself swells out 
in a lateral direction. When we attempt to lift a 
heavy weight in the hand or to overcome any resist- 
ance, /the muscles which bend the arm may be seen 
and felt to start out rigid and well defined in their 
whole extent, while their extremities tend powerfully 
to approach each other, and, of course, to carry along 
with them the bones to which they are attached. In 
consequence of this tendency, if a weight be unex- 
pectedly knocked out of the hand before we have 
time to obviate the result, the muscles, having then no 
resist^ce to overcome, will contract violently, and 
throw the hand up with a sudden jerk. Voluntary 
motion is, in fact, effected by the contraction of mus- 
cles acting upon and changing the relative positions 
of the bones or solid support of the system, and there- 
fore almost all muscles are attached to one bone by 
(heir ^n^, and to another Hy their inserii&n f the for- 
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mer being merely the fixed extremity, towards which 
the of^site and more moveable end, called the in* 
sertickf is carried by the i^ortening of the intervening 
belly of the muscle. 




The figure repieeents the bones of the arm and hand, havinff 
all the soft parts dissected off except one muscle OBI, 
of which the function is to bend the arm. O the origin of 
the muscle. B the belly. I the insertion. T T the ten 
dons. S the shoulder-joint E the elbow. When the 
belly contncts, the lower extremity of the muscle I, is 
brought nearer to the oriain or iixed point O, and, by thus 
bendmg the arm at the elbow-joint, raises up the weight 
W placed in the hand. 

If the muscles are in general attached to bones, it 
may be asked, How can the bones, which present 
comparatively so small a surface, afford space enough 
for the attachment of muscles which are so much lar- 
ger, and which even appear in successive layers above 
each other? This difficulty is obviated in two ways. 
In the first place, the heads and other parts ojf bones 
to which muscles are attached are enlarged so as to 
present a greater surface than the body of the bone, 
and form what are called processes, for the express 
purpose of affording greater room ; and, secondly, in- 
stead of all the fleshy fibres of a muscle being pro* 
longed to its points of attachment at the bone, they, 
with a few exceptions, terminate gradually, *is they 
proceed from the belly, in a white shining tendon, of 
a much smaller size than the muscle, but of great 
Btrengtfai whidi is inserted into the bone. These ^ 
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s, or smews as they are occasionally named, eon* 

i greatly to 83anmetry, elegance, 4uid freedom of 
ion ; and may be traced under the skin on the 
I of the hand, and in the very powerful specimea 
le heel, called the tendon of Achilles. The ham- 
igs are another obvious example, and mar be 
ly felt becoming tight when an effort is maoe to 
i the knee. There are a few muscles not attached 
)ones by either extremity, and also a few which 
9 no tendons. Those which surround the eye- 
vs, the mouth, the gullet, and some of the other nat- 
passages, are of the former description ; as is Also 
heart. Some of the muscles of the trunk have 
endons, but the^e are few in number, and may at 
ient be considered exceptions to the general rule. 
1 man, and in most of the animals with which we 
familiar, the muscles are of a red colour. This, 
'^ever, depends entirely on the blood which they 
tain ; for so far is the colour from being essential 
;heir constitutiouj that it may be destroyed by 
hing out the blood which produces it, the muscu- 
mbstance remaining in other respects unchanged, 
ice the colour of the muscles varies with that of 
blood ; is dark where it is dark, pale where it is 
!, and white where it is white. The true charac- 
3tic of muscular fibres is contractiliti/, or the power 
lortening their substance on the application of stim- 
and again relasing when the stimulus is withdrawn, 
he direction in which the fleshy fibres run, deter- 
es the direction of the motion effected by their 
traction. In some muscles the fibres are nearly 
dlel, and, consequently, act in a straight line. In 
$rs they run obliquely, producing a corresponding 
ijuity of motion ; while m others they are disposed 
feathers in relation to a quill, and are therefore 
ed penniform. A few are circularly disposed 
id openings, and contract towards a common cen- 
like the mouUi of a purse closed by its strings. 
3n the direction varies, it is always to effect a par- 
lar kind of action. Remarkable contrivances ap- 
' for tliis end; one muscle of the lower jaw, for 
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example, is diyided into two distinct flesl^y bellies Vf 
an intermediate thin strong tendon, which passes 
through and plays in a pulley adapted for its recep^ 
tion ; its two portions being by this means enabled to 
operate with full effect almost at right angles to each 
other. A similar arrangement is found in the track-' 
learis^ or pulley-muscle of the eyeball ; and modifica< 
tions of a different kind ocaur in other muscles, as Iq 
those of the fingers and toes, wherever a particular 
object is to be accomplished. 

The chief purpose of the muscles is obviously tp 
enable us to carry into effect the various resolutions 
and designs— or volitions, as they are termed by phi-r 
losophers — which have been formed by the nmd* 
But while fulfilling this grand object, their active ex- 
ercise is, at the same time, highly conducive to the 
well-being of many other important functions. By 
muscular contraction, the blood is gently assisted 'tx^ 
its course through the smaller vessels and more dis« 
tant parts of the body, and its undue accumulation in 
the internal organs is prevented. The important prpr 
cesses of digestion, respiration, secretion, absorption, 
and nutrition, are promoted, and the health of the 
whole body immediately influenced. The mind itself 
is exhilarated ortlepressed by the proper or improper 
use of muscular exercise ; and it thus becomes a point 
of no slight importance to establish general principles 
by which that exercise may be regulated. 

The first requisite for healthy ai4 vigorous muscu- 
lar action is the possession of strong and healthy mus- 
cular fibres. In every part of the animal economy, 
the muscles are proportionate in size and structure 
to the efforts required from them ; and it is a law of 
nature, that whenever a muscle is called into frequent 
use, its fibres increase in thickness within certaiii 
limits, and become capable of acting with greater 
force and readiness; and that, on the other hand, 
when a muscle is little used, its volume and power 
decrease in a corresponding degree. When in a state 
of activity the quantity of blood which muscles re- 
ceive is considerably increased ; and, in consequep*^ 
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those which are much exercised become of a deeper 
red colour than those which are less used. The rea- 
son of this will be evident, when we recollect that to 
every organ of the body arterial blood is an indispen- 
sable stimulus, and that its supply is, during health, 
always proportioned to the extent and energy of the 
action. When any part, therefore, is stinted of its 
usual quantity of blood, it very soon becomes weak- 
ened, and at last loses its power of action, although 
every other condition required for its performance 
may remain unimpaired. 

It is the infringement of this condition that entails 
80 much misery upon our young manufacturing popu- 
lation, and even upon many of the inmates of our 
boarding-schools. Wasted b^ excessive labour, long 
ton^ement, and miserable diet, the muscular system 
is stinted in growth and weakened in structure ; and 
the blood, impoverished by insufficiency of nourishing 
food and by a vitiated atmosphere, is no longer capa- 
ble of repairing the waste consequent upon exercise, 
or of affording a healthy stimulus to the vessels and 
nerves which animate the muscles. Languor, debil- 
ity, and exhaustion of mind necessarily follow ; and 
the individual is left susceptible of no stimulus but 
that of ardent spirits or of excited and reckless pas- 
sion. 

In youth, not only must the waste of materials be 
replaced, but an excess of nourishment must be provi- 
ded, to admit of the continued growth which is the 
chief function of our earlier years. If this be denied, 
the development of the bodily organs often receives 
a check which no subsequent treatment can rem- 
edy, and a foundation is laid for diseases of debility 
which afterward imbitter and endanger life. From 
pretty extensive inquiry, I am satisfied that in board- 
ing-schools, especially for females, this important 
principle is often disregarded ; while the conductors 
are, at the same time, without the least suspicion of 
the evil they are producing, and even take credit to 
themselves for only checking sensual appetites, and 
promoting temperance in eating as well as m drinking. 
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Yonth requires the best and most nutritiottB ft>od, 
and such ought regularly to be provided. Weak 
broth, twice-cooked hashes, and quantities of yegeta* 
bles and watery milk, are not sufficient sustenance 
for a young and growing frame. Can we be surprised 
that, with such a diet, worm powders and stomachic 
medicines are in constant demand, and that, even with 
the assistance of these, the girl shoots up thin, pale, 
and fleshless ? Let it not be supposed that I wish to 
make a god of the belly ; my object is the reverse of 
this, and I am sure that no better means can be used 
to effect it than to give a sufficiency (noi an es^s) ' 
of wholesome and nourishing food, which alone vnU 
satisfy the stomach, and obviate the constant craving 
which is a frequent and painful concomitant of de£ p 
ciency of food. Let it be considered how soon, in 
cases of shipwreck for example, men previously well 
fed are wasted away i)y bodily labour, when deprived 
of a fuU allowance of food, and it will not be difficult 
to form some conception of the importance of this 
condition to the well-being of the muscular system. 

(Something more than mere muscle, however, is re* 
quired for the production of regulated or voluntary ^ 
motion. The muscle itself, though perfect in strength 
and in structure, would otherwise remain inert. A 
stimulus is required to excite it to activity and to di- 
rect its contraction, and this stimulus is conveyed to it 
by the nerves. As we write, the muscles which move 
and guide the pen obviously follow the commands of 
the will ; and the moment the will is withdrawn they 
cease to operate. If the will be feeble and undecided, 
the muscular movements will be equally weak and ir- 
resolute ; whereas, if the mind be powerfully excited 
and the will energetic, strength, rapidity, and decision 
Mfill equally characterize all the movements of the 
body. Under the intense excitement And headlong 
fury of madness, the muscular action of an otherwiap 
feeble man acquires a force often exceeding all our 
powers of control. 

It will be at once perceived from this deseriptr 
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that, in effecting voluntary motion, we must have in 
operation, firsts The brain, or organ of mind, as the 
source of the will ; secondly, The nerves, which convey 
the intimations of the will to the muscles ; and, thirdly ^ 
The muscles themselves, by whose contractile powers 
motion is produced. It will be understood, also, why 
the number and size of the nerves distributed to a 
muscle are in proportion, not simply to its volume, 
but to the variety, frequency, and vivacity of the 
movements required from it ; and why some small 
muscles employed in many combinations are there- 
fore supplied with a greater variety of nerves than 
others double their size, but with more simple func- 
tions. 

Muscular power is (other circumstances being 
equal) proportioned to the size of the muscle ; but it 
often happens that great power is required where 
bulk of muscle would be inconvenient or cumbersome. 
In such cases, the muscle is supplied with an increas- 
ed endowment of nervous filaments, which compen- 
sate, by the strength of stimulus, for what it wants in 
bulk of fibre. Many birds, for example, require great 
muscular power to sustain them in their long and 
rapid flights through the air, and owe its possession 
chiefly to the strong stimulus imparted to moderate- 
sized muscles b3r large nerves, which add extremely 
little to their weight ; whereas, had the greater power 
been obtainable only from an augmentation of fleshy 
fibres, the consequent addition of weight would, from 
the greatly increased difficulty the animal must have 
felt in raising and sustaining itself in the air, have 
gone far to counterbalance any advantage gained oa 
the side of power. But in fishes, which float without 
effort in their own element, size produces no such in- 
convenience ; and their strength, accordingly, is made 
to depend more on the volume of the muscle than on 
its nervous endowment, showing a beautiful adapta- 
tion to the mode of life and wants of the animal. 

As voluntary motion depends as much on nervous 
stimulus as on muscular agency, it happens that what- 
ever interrupts the action of the nerves puts a stop 
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to motion as effectnaUy as if the muscular fibre itself 
were dmded. Injuries and diseases of the brain, 
whence the will emanates, are well known to bo ac3 
companied with palay, 
or want of power in the 
muscles, although in 
their own structure the 
latter remain sound. 
Sleep and narcotics, 
too, auapend TOluBtary 
motion, solely in con- 
sequenceoftheiractioQ 
on the nervous system. 
Ardent apirita, in like 
manner, disturb the reg' 
ularity of muscular ac- 
tion in no other way 
thaa by previously dis- 
ordering the brain ; and 
hence the unsteady gait 
and faltering elocution 
of a semi-intozicated 
person are sometimes 
removed in an instant 
by some powerful men- 
tal impression being 
suddenly made, suffi- 
cient to restore the 
brain to its natural state, 
and thereby to give uni- 
ty and steadiness to the 
nervous impulse pro- 
ceeding from it to the 
muscles. Por the same 
reason, althou^ the 
brain and'miactes %e 
perfectly Bouod^ yet if 
the commimicatioQ be- 
tween them be impair- 
ed or dsfltroyed by the 
eompTMMOn or division of tha nerves, the muBole' 
ceuetoact. 
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The muscles of the human body are upward of 400 
in number^ and form several layers lying over each 
other. That some conception may be formed of their 
arrangement and distribution, the superficial layer, or 
that which appears immediately on removing the skin, 
is represented in the annexed woodcut, taken from a 
little volume entitled '* The Physician,'* published by 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
To understand the uses of the various musdes, the 
reacter has only to bear in mind that the object of mus- 
cular contraction is simply to bring the two ends of 
the muscle, and the parts to which they are attached, 
nearer to each other, the more moveable being id- 
ways carried towards the more fixed point. Thus, 
when the stemo-mastaid muscle/^ contracts, its ex- 
tremities approximate, and the head, being the movea- 
ble point, is pulled down and turned to one side. This 
may be easily seen in the living subject, the muscle 
being not less conspicuous than beautiful in its outline. 
Again, when the powerful recttu or straight muscle b 
on the front of the thigh contracts with force, as in 
the act of kicking, its lower end attached to the knee- 
pan and leg, tends to approximate to the upper or more 
fixed point, and pulls the leg strongly forward. This 
occurs also in walking. But when the sariarius or 
tailors' muscle c is put in action, its course being ob- 
lique, the movement of the leg is no longer in a straight 
line, but in a cross direction, like that in which tailors 
sit ; and hence the name sartorius. 

Another variety of effect occurs, when, as in the 
reetiu or straight muscle of the belly 1 1, sometimes 
one end and sometimes both are the fixed points. 
When the lower end is fixed, the muscle bends the 
body forward, and pulls down the bones of the chest. 
When, as more rarely happens, the lower end is the 
moveable point, the effect is to bring forward and 
raise the pelvis and inferior extremities; and when 
both ends are rendered immoveable, the contraction 
of the muscle tei^s to compress and diminish the size 
of the cavity of the belly, and thus not only assists 
the natural evacuations, but co-operates in the func- 
tion of respiration. 
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In contemplating this arrangement, it is impossible 
not to be struck with the consummate skill witn which 
every act of every organ is turned to account. When 
the chest is expanded by a full inspiration, the bowels 
are pushed downward and forward to make way for 
the lungs ; when the air is again expelled, and the 
cavity of the chest diminished, the yery muscles i t $, 
which effect this by pulling down the ribs, contract 
upon the bowels also ; pushing them upward and in- 
ward, as can be plainly perceived by any one who at- 
tends to his own breathing. By this coitfrivance, a 
gentle and constant impulse is given to the stomach 
and bowels, which is of great importance to them in 
contributing to digestion and in propelling their con-* 
tents ; and one cause of the costiveness with which 
sedentary people are so habitually annoyed, is the 
diminution of this natural motion in consequence of 
bodily inactivity. 

From the preceding exposition, the action of the 
muscles a, k^ I, which bend the arm and forearm, will 
be easily understood, and some notion may be formed 
of the innumerable combinations into which a system 
composed of upward of 400 pieces may be thrown, in 
effecting all the movements required from the human 
frame. In some of the operations in which we en- 
gage, nearly the whole, and in others only a i>art, of 
the muscles are thrown into action at one time. The 
simultaneousness of action which obtains in such in- 
stances — ^which occurs in almost every act of life, 
however simple — ^and without which no dictate of the 
will could be harmoniously and successfully obeyed, 
depends solel3F on the distribution and connexions of 
the nerves which animate the muscles. Every indi- 
vidual fibre of every muscle is sup[died with nervous 
^ments, and different fibres of the same muscle are 
indebted for the simultaneousness of their excitement 
to the connexion established between each of them 
by these fiUiments. Wherever many muscles com- 
bine to execute an important movement, they are 
nmformly found to be provided with, and connected 
by^ branches from the same system of nerves ; a** 

K 
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without thid means, simultaneousness and harmony 
of action could not be ensured. Thus the muscles 
which cover the upper part of the chest co-operate 
in the voluntary movements of the arm, and, at the 
same time, in the respiratory movements of the chest ; 
but these, being two distinct purposes, require (Affer- 
ent combinations of the muscles among themselves. 
To effect these combinations, two sets of nerves are 
provided, as has been shown by Sir Charles Bell ; ihe 
one regulating the respiratory, and the other the 
purely voluntary movements of the muscles. This is 
the true reason why the same muscle sometimes re- 
ceives nerves from two or three different quarters ; a 
circumstance which, before the principle was discov- 
ered, and when all nerves were considered alike, 
was altogether inexplicable, and seemed a work of 
mere supererogation. 

The influence of the nervous agency may be still 
farther illustrated. When the trunk of a muscular 
nerve is irritated by the contact of an external body 
or by the electric spark, the muscles which it sup- 
plies instantly contract, but without either harmony 
or permanence of motion : the contraction is like the 
violent and ill-regulated start of convulsion. It is the 
influence of the brain and mind in the equal diffusion 
of the required stimulus to each muscle, in the exact 
proportion needful, that characterizes healthy and 
sustained voluntary motion, as opposed to the irreg- 
ular convulsive start. Nothing can be more wonder- 
ful than the accuracy with which, in the most delicate 
movements, this stimulus is adjusted and apportioned 
to such a variety of parts, particularly where practice, 
or, in other words, education, has rendered the combi- 
nation of powers easy and certain. Not to mention 
the more obvious and graceful movements of dancing, 
fencing, and riding, we discover, in the management 
of the hand and fingers by engravers, sculptors, watch- 
makers, jugglers, and other artists and mechanics, a 
minute accuracy of muscular adjustment to effect a 
given end, which is the more surprising the more we 
consider the complicated means by which it is ef- 
fected. 
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In consequence of the co-operation of both nerve 
and muscular fibre being required to effect motion, 
excess of action in each is followed by results peculiar 
to itself. If the nerves preponderate, either consti- 
tutionally or from over-exercise, as they are apt to 
do in highly nervous temperaments, their excessive 
irritability renders them liable to be unduly excited 
by ordinary stimuli; and hence, as in hysteric and 
nervous females, aproneness to sudden starts, cramps, 
and convulsions, from caused which would scarcely 
affect an individual differently constituted. Such per- 
sons have little muscular power, except under excite- 
ment ; they then become capable of great efforts of 
short duration, but sink proportion^y low when the 
stimulus is past. If, on the other hand, the mus- 
cles predominate, as in athletic, strong-built men, 
the nervous system is generally dull and little sus- 
ceptible of excitement, and the muscles which it an- 
imates are, consequently, little prone to the rapid and 
vivacious action that accompanies the predominance 
of the nervous functions. Great strength and capa- 
bility of bodily labour are then the characteristics. 

Great muscular power and intense nervous action 
are rarely conjoined in the same individual; but, 
when they do happen to meet, they constitute a per- 
fect genius for muscular exertion, and enable their 
possessor to perform feats of strength and agility, 
which appear marvellous to those who are deficient 
in either condition. The most successful wrestlers 
and gladiators among the ancients seem to have ow^d 
their supetiority chiefly to the possession of both en- 
dowments in a high degree ; and among the modems, 
the most remarkable combination of the two qualities 
is exhibited by some of our harlequins, clowns, rope- 
dancers, and equestrian performers, and also by those 
who display their strength and power of equilibrium 
in balancing wheels, ladders, or other heavy bodies, 
on the chin ; and whose performances require from 
the small muscles of the jaw and neck a force of con- 
traction which, when reduced to calculation, almost 
exceeds belief. Belzoni combined both conditions ^~ 
a high degree. 
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From the general resemblance which characterizen 
the different nerves, a similarity in fmiction was long 
ascribed to them all, and no e3q>lanation could be 
given why one muscle sometimes received filaments 
from a variety of nervous trunks. Recently, howev- 
er, the labours of Sir Charles Bell, Mayo, Magendie, 
and Bellingeri have clearly estabhshed that in such 
cases each nerve serves a distinct purpose in com- 
bining the movements of the particular muscles with 
those of others necessary to effect a given end ; and 
that without this additional nerve, such a combination 
cotdd not have been produced. The muscular nerves 
must not be confounded with those which we have 
seen ramified on the skin for the purposes of sensa- 
tion. The former are provided for the purposes of 
motion and not of feeling, and hence muscles may be 
cut or injured with little pain, compared to what is 
felt by the skin« Weariness is the sensation recog- 
nised by one set of muscular nerves. 

So uniformly is a separate instrument provided for 
every additional function, that there is strong reason 
to regard the muscular nerves, although running in 
one sheath, as in reality double, and performing dis- 
tinct functions. Sir Charles Bell has the merit of this 
discovery, if such it shall ultimately prove to be. In 
his work on the Nervous System, he endeavours to 
show that one set of nervous fibres conveys the man- 
date from the brain to the muscle, and excites the con- 
traction ; and that another conveys from the muscle 
to the brain a peculiar sense of the state or degree of 
contraction of the muscle, by which we are enabled 
to judge of the amount of stimulus necessary to ac« 
compUsh the end desired, and which is obviously an 
indispensable piece of information to the mind in reg- 
ulating the movements of the body. Sir Charles has 
shown that many, of the sensations supposed to be 
derived from the sense of touch and the skin, arise 
from the muscular sense, and are wholly impercepti- 
ble to the skin, without the co-operation of muscular 
contraction. 

" The muscles have two nerves," says Sir Charles, 
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** which fact has not hitherto been noticed, because 
they are commonly bound up together. But when- 
ever the nerves, as about the head, go in a separate 
course, we find that there is a sensitive nerve and a 
motor nerve distributed to the muscular fibre, and we 
have reason to conclude that those branches of the 
spinal nerves which go to the muscles, consist of a 
motor and a sensitive filament. 

" It has been supposed hitherto, that the office of a 
muscular nerve is only to carry out the mandate of 
the will, and to excite the muscle to action ; but this 
betrays a very inaccurate knowledge of the action of 
the muscular system ; for, before the muscular sys- 
tem can be controlled under the influence of the will, 
there must be a consciousness or knowledge of the 
condition of the muscle. 

" When we admit that the various conditions of the 
muscle must be estimated or perceived in order to be 
under the due control of the will, the natural question 
arises. Is that nerve which carries out the mandate of 
the will capable of conveying, at the same moment, 
an impression retrograde to the course of that influ- 
^ ence which is going from the brain to the muscle 1 If 
we had no facts in anatomy to proceed upon, still 
reason would declare to us that the same filament of 
a nerve could not convey a motion, of whatever na- 
ture that motion maybe, whether vibration or motion 
of spirits, in opposite directions at the same moment 
of time. 

" I find that, to the full operation of the muscular 
power, two distinct filaments of nerves are necessary, 
and that a cit'cle is established between the sensori- 
um and the muscle ; that one filament or single nerve 
carries the influence of the will towards the muscle, 
which nerve has no power to convey an impression 
backward to the brain ; and that another nerve con- 
nects the muscle with the brain, and, acting as a sen- 
tient nerve, conveys the impression of the condition 
of the muscle to the mind, but has no operation in a 
direction outward from the brain towards the muscle, 

K3 
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and does not, therefore, excite the muscle, however 

irritated."* 

This consciousness of the state of the muscles, or 
muscular sense, as it may be truly called, is of great 
importance both to man and to animals, as it is neces- 
sarily by information thence derived, that every sub- 
sequent exertion is directed and apportioned in in- 
tensify to the effort required to be made. If we had 
no such sense, the delicate and well-directed touches 
of the engraver, painter, and sculptor, or of the inge- 
nious mechanic^ would be at the mercy of hazard ; 
and a single disproportioned movement might ruin 
the successful labour of months, supposing success to 
be in reality compatible with chance. Without this 
«ense, man cotdd not deliberately proportion the mus- 
cular efforts to his real wants ; and, even in walking, 
his gait would be unsteady and insecure, because 
there would be no harmony between effort and resist- 
ance. The loss of equilibrium, and the concussion 
and disturbance of the system consequent upon ta- 
king a false step, as it is called, are a specimen of what 
we would always be subject to without the guidance 
of the muscular sense. When we imagine we have 
one step more of a stair to descend than really exists, 
we are placed nearly in the same circumstances as if 
we had no muscular sense to direct the extent of our 
intended movement; because, misled by an erroneous 
impression, we make an effort grievously unsuited to 
the occasion ; and yet so habitually are we protected 
from this error by the assistance of the sense alluded 
to, and so little are we conscious of its operation, 
that it is only after mature reflection that we perceive 
the necessity of its existence. 

In chewing our food, in turning the eye towards an 
object looked at, in raising the hand to the mouth, 
and, in fact, in every variety of muscular movement 
which we perform, we are guided by the muscular 
sense in proportioning the effort to the resistance to 
be overcome ; and, where this harmony is destroyed 

* Bell'* Anitomy, aefenUi edition, vol ii., p. 372. 
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by disease, the extent of the service rendered us be- 
comes more apparent. The shake of the arm and 
hand which we see in drunkards, and their consequent 
incapability of carrying the morsel directly to the 
mouth, are examples of what would be of daily occur* 
rence, unless we were directed and assisted by a mus* 
cular sense. 

Life and the nervous stimulus are essential to mus- 
cular power. Separated from the body and deprived 
of both, the muscle which formerly contracted with a 
power equal to 100 pounds would be torn asunder by 
a weight of ten. This fact is of itself sufficient to 
give a tolerable notion of the extent to which muscu- 
lar contraction depends on other causes than the 
mere structure of the fleshy fibres ; for that structure 
continues unaltered for some time after death, and 
after the nervous communication has been suspend- 
ed ; and yet how feeble is the power of resistance 
which the muscle then possesses ! 

The required movement having been once effected 
by the nervous impulse stimulating the muscular fibre 
to contraction, relaxation speedily follows, and is in 
its turn succeeded by a fresh contraction proportion- 
ed to the object in view. Muscular action, therefore^ 
consists properly in alternate contraction and relaxation 
of the fleshy fibres. A state of pennanent contraction 
is both unnatural and impossible^ and, accordingly, 
the most fatiguing muscular employment to which a 
man can be subjected, is that of remaining immovea- 
ble in any given attitude. To an unreflecting person 
it may seem a very easy and pleasant service to stand 
ffxt half a day in the attitude of an Apollo or a Gladi- 
ator, as a model to a statuary ; but, on trying it, he 
will find, to his astonishment, that stonebreaking or 
the treadmill are pastimes in comparison : ia the one 
ease, the muscles which preserve the altitude are kept 
incessantly on the strain ; while in the other, they en- 
joy that play and variety of motion for which they 
were destined by nature. We may easily put the 
fact to the test, l^ attempting to hold the arm extend- 
ed at a right angle to the body for the^hort spacf- 
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ten minutes. He whose muscles, if indeed capable 
of the exertion, do not feel sore with fatigue at the 
end of that time, may think himself peculiarly forUi- 
nate in being blessed with a powerful constitution. 

The principle just stated explains very obviously 
the weariness, debility, and injury to health, which in- 
variably follow forced confinement to one position or 
to one limited variety of movement, as is often wit- 
nessed in the education of young females. Alternate 
contraction and relaxation, or, in other words, exer- 
cise of the muscles which support the trunk of the 
body) are the only means which, according to the Cre- 
ator's laws, are conducive to muscular development, 
and by which bodily strength and vigour can be se- 
cured. Instead of promoting such exercise, however, 
the prevailing system of female education places the 
muscles of the trunk, in particular, under the most 
unfavourable circumstances, and renders their exer- 
cise nearly impossible. Left to its own weight, the 
body would fall to the ground, in obedience to the 
ordinary law of gravitation : in sitting and standing, 
therefore, as well as in walking, the position is pre- 
served only by active muscular exertion. But if we 
confine ourselves to one attitude, such as that of sit- 
ting erect upon a chair, or, what is still worse, on 
benches without backs, as is the common practice in 
schools, it is obvious that we place the muscles which 
support the spine and trunk in the very disadvanta- 
geous position of permanent instead of alternate con- 
traction ; which we have seen to be in reaUty more 
fatiguing and debilitating to them than severe labour. 
Girls thus restrained daily for many successive hours, 
invariably suffer, being deprived of the sports and ex- 
ercise after schoolhours which strengthen the mus- 
cles of boys, and enable them to withstand the op- 
pression. The muscles being thus enfeebled, the girls 
either lean over insensibly to one side, and thus con- 
tract curvature of the spine, or, their weakness being 
perceived, they are forthwith cased in stiffer and 
stronger stays, that support being sought for in steel 
^nd whalebone which Nature intended they should 
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obtain from the bones and mnscles of their own bodr 
ies. The patient, finding the maintenance of an 
erett carriage (the grand object for which all the suf- 
fering is inflicted) thus rendered more easy, at first 
welcomes the stays, and, like her teacher, fancies 
them highly useful. Speedily^ however, their effects 
show them to be the reverse of beneficial. The same 
want of varied motion, which was the prime cause of 
the muscular weakness, is still farther aggravated by 
the tight pressure of the stays interrupting the play of 
the muscles, and rendering them in a few months 
more powerless than ever. In spite, however, of the 
weariness and mischief which result from it, the same 
system is persevered in ; and, during the short time 
allotted to that nominal exercise, the formal walk, the 
body is left almost as motionless as beforcf and only 
the legs are called into activity. The natural conse- 
quences of this treatment are debility of the body, 
curvature of the spine, impaired digestion, and, from 
the diminished tone of aU the animal and vital func* 
tions, general ill health ; and yet, while we thus set 
Nature and her laws at defiance, we presume to ex- 
press surprise at the prevalence of female deformity 
and disease ! 

It would be easy, were it required, to prove that the 
picture here drawn is not overcharged. A single in- 
stance, (torn a note appended by Dr. Forbes to an ex- 
cellent treatise on " Physical Education," by Dr. Bar- 
low, of Bath, will suffice. After copying the pro- 
gramme of a boarding-school for young ladies, which 
exhibits only one hour's exercise, consistog of a 
walk, arm in arm, on the high road, and that only wh/en 
the weather is fine at the particular hour allotted to it^ 
in contrast with nine hours' at school or tasks, and 
three and a Aa//* at optional sudies wwork, Dr. Forbes 
adds : " That the practical results of such an astound- 
ing regimen are by ho means overdrawn in the pre- 
ceding pages, is sufficiently evinced by the followinjg 
fact ; a fact which, w© will venture to say, may be veri- 
fied by inspection of thousands of boarding-shools in 
this country. We lately visited in a large toum a boar^ 
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ing'SeJiool containing forty girls ; and we learned^ on close 
and accurate inquiry ^ that there was not one of the girls 
who had been at the school two years {and the majority 
had been as long) that was not more or less crooked ! 
Our patient was in this predicament ; and w6 coald 
perceive (what all may perceive who meet that most 
melancholy of all processions, a boarding-school of 
young ladies in their walk) that all her companions 
were pallid, sallow, and listless. We can assert, ori 
the same authority of personal observation^ and on an 
extensive scale, that scarcely a single girl {more espe-^ 
daily of the middle classes) that has been at a boarding- 
school for two or three years, returns home with unim- 
paired health ; and for the truth of the assertion we 
may appeal to every candid father whose daughters 
have been placed in this situation."* 

Dr. Barlow justly remarks, that the superintendents 
of such schools cannot generally be blamed for indif- 
ference about the welfare of their pupils ; that most 
of them are extremely anxious to do their utmost td 
improve those under their charge ; and that it is igno- 
rance alone which misleads them as to the proper 
means : he might have adverted also to the ignorance 
oi parents, who insist on so many hours a day being 
dedicated to the study of accomplishments for which 
their children have neither taste, capacity, nor use; 
From similar ignorance, the young girls in a public 
hospital in this country used to be shut up in the hall 
and schoolroom during playhours from November tUl 
March, and no romping or noise, in other words, no real 
play, relaxation, or exercise, allowed; and in 1830,31, 
from fear of typhus fever, they were seldom, if ever, 
out of doors, except at church, from November to 
April ; than which a more efficient method of infrin- 
ging the laws of health could scarcely have been de- 
vised. Here, too^ the object was unquestionably be- 
nevolent, but the method was radically bad ; and, in 
consequence, a great deal of sickness prevailed. 

The reality of the mischief done in this way was 

* CyclopsBdia of Practical Medicine, Article Physical Educa- 
tion, vol. i., p. 698. 
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forcibly pointed out by Mr. Carmichael, of Dublin, in 
bis excellent *' Essay on the Nature of Scrofula," pub^ 
lished so long ago as 1810, and which contains many 
valuable practic^ truths, which were then little known 
and coolly received, but to which great importance is 
now generally attached. In noticing' the want of ex- 
ercise as a cause of scrofula, Mr. Carmichael men- 
tions, that in St. Thomas's Parochial School, seven 
out of twenty-four girls were affected with that disease 
during the preceding summer, owing to their exercise 
having been entirely interrupted, first, by the flooding 
of the playground by heavy rains, and subsequently 
by the mistress having received orders ** to keep the chiU 
dren perpetually within doors at their schoolhooksJ*'* In 
a very short time after *' this cruel and impolitic injunc- 
tion'* was acted upon, scrofula began to make its ap- 
pearance, and afterward affected nearly a third of their 
number ; although none of them had the disease when 
admitted, and there was no fault of diet or other cause 
to which it could be ascribed. Mr. Carmichael adds 
that, in the Bethesda School of the same city (Dublin), 
six out of thirty girls, fed in the best possible manner, 
and £ree from the disease on their admission, were 
badly affected with it during the same summer. In 
these cases it evidently arose from their having nei* 
ther yard nor playground attached to the institution, 
in consequence of which " the children were necessi- 
tated to remain either in the school or bedrooms during 
play hours." On ascertaining this fact, Mr. Carmi- 
chael remonstrated with the governors, and the evil 
no longer exists ; but the circumstance itself affords 
an instructive example of the extent of misery which 
may arise, not from the institutions of Nature, as we 
are so apt to affirm, but from sheer ignorance on our 
own part of what these institutions are. 

Mr. Carmichael adduces other facts of a striking 
nature, for which I must refer to the work itself, to 
show the needless suffering which is still inflicted on 
thousands by the sedentary and unvaried occupations 
which follow each other for hours in succession in 
many of our schools, and I agree with him that it is 
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high time that a sound physiology should step in to root 
out ^1 such erroneous and hurtful practices. Taken 
in connexion with the long confinement, the custom 
of causing the young to sit on benches without any 
support to the. back, and without any variety of mo- 
tion, cannot be too soon exploded. If the muscles 
of the spine were so strengthened by the exercise 
which they require, but which is so generally denied ; 
and if the school employments were varied or inter- 
rupted at reasonable intervals, to admit of change of 
position and of motion, nothing could be better adapt- 
ed for giving an easy and erect carriage than seats 
without backs, because the play of the muscles ne- 
cessary for preserving the erect position would give 
them activity and vigour ; and, accordingly, the want 
is scarcely, if at all, felt in infant schools, for the very 
reason that such variety of motion is, in them, care- 
fully provided for. But it is a gross misconception 
to suppose that the same good result will foUow the 
absence of support, when the muscles are weakened 
by constant straining and want of play. The inces- 
sant and fidgety restlessness observable after the 
second or third hour of common school confinement, 
show9 the earnest call of Nature for a little whole- 
some exercise ; and the quiet that ensues when it is 
granted, indicates clearly enough that the restlessness 
springs even more from bodily than from mental wea- 
riness. It is, in fact, a degree of what we all feel when 
kept long standing on our feet or sitting at a desk. 
We become weary and uneasy from the continued 
strain on the same muscles, and feel at once relieved 
by a walk, a drive, or any change whatever. The 
same principle explains the fatigue so often com- 
plained of, as experienced in '* shopping" or in an ex- 
hibition-room. We saunter about till the muscles 
become sore from the fatigue of being always in the 
same attitude, and we are refreshed by a walk or a 
dance, or anything which alters the position. The 
same languor of the muscles is felt after witnessing 
a pantomime, or other continuous spectacle, by which 
we are induced to keep the neck for a long time in a 
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constrained and unvaried position. Children witfi 
thin bodies, weak muscles, and large heads, some- 
times suffer much by being taken to church, and, 
that due respect may be shown to the sanctity of Uie 
place, not allowed by their parents to lean then: heads 
on the board, or on me arm of the person sitting next 
them, so as to support themselves more easily. 

Instead, therefore, of so many successive hours 
being devoted to study and to books, the employments 
of the young ought to be varied and interrupted by 
proper intervals of cheerful and exhilarating exercise, 
such as is derived from games of dexterity, which de* 
mand the co-operation and society of companions, or 
from some kind of manual labour in which skill and 
ingenuity are required, such as carpentry, turning, 
or gardening. This is infinitely preferable to the 
solemn processions^ which are so often substituted for 
exercise, and which are hurtful, inasmuch as they 
delude parents and teachers into the notion that the^ 
constitute in reality that which they only counterfeit 
and supersede. We have already seen what an im- 
portant part the mental stimulus and nervous impulse 
perform in exciting, sustaining, and directing mus- 
cular activity ; and observation proves that muscular 
contraction becomes relatively difficult and inefficient, 
when the mind, which directs it, is languid, or absorbed 
by other emplo3naientSv The playful gambolling and 
varied movements which are so characteristic of the 
young of all animals, man not excepted, and which 
are at onee so pleasio^ and so beneficial, show that, 
to render it beneficial in its fuUest extoat. Nature re- 
quires amusement and sprightliness of mind to be 
combined with, and be the source of, muscular exer- 
cise ; and that, when deprived of this healthful con- 
dition, it is a mere evasion of her law, and is not foU 
lowed by a tithe of the advantages resulting from its 
real fxHShnenU The buoyancy of spirit and compar- 
ative independence enjoyed by boys when out of 
school, prevent them suffering so much from this 
cause as girls do ; but the injury inflicted on both is 
the more uiqwrdonablet on account of the ease with 

li 
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which it might be entirely avoided. In some infant 
schools which have no playground attached to them, 
the necessity of fre(}aent and playful muscular exer- 
cise in the open air is shamefully disregarded, to &e 
great injury of the poor children confined in them. 

Facts illustrative of the influence of mental, co-op- 
erating with and aiding muscular activity, must oe 
familiar to every one ; but sis the principle on which 
they depend is not sufficiently attended to, I shall add 
a few additional remarks. 

Everybody knows how wearisome and disagreea2>le 
it is to saunter along, without having some object to 
attain ; and how Ustless and unprofitable a walk taken 
against the inclination and merely for exercise is, 
compared to the same exertion made in pursuit of an 
object on which we are intent. The difference is 
simply, that, in the former case, the muscles are 
obliged to work without that full nervous impulse 
which nature has decreed to be essential to their 
healthy and energetic action ; and that, in the latter, 
the nervous impulse is in full and harmonious opera- 
tion. The great superiority of active sports, botan- 
ical and geological excursions, gardening, and turning, 
as means of exercise, over mere measured move- 
ments, is referable to the same principle. Every 
kind of youthful play and mechanical operation in- 
terests and excites the mind, as well as occupies the 
body ; and by thus placing the muscles in the best 
position for wholesome and beneficial exertion, ena- 
bles them to act without fatigue for a length of time, 
which, if occupied in mere walking for exercise, 
would utterly exhaust their powers. 

The elastic spring, bright eye, and cheerful glow of 
beings thus excited, form a perfect contrast to the 
spiritless and inanimate aspect of many of our board- 
ing-school processions ; and the results in point of 
health and activity are not less different. So influ- 
ential, indeed, is the nervous stimulus, that examples 
have occurred of strong mental emotions having in- 
stantaneously given life and vigour to paralytic limbs. 
This has happened in cases of shipwrecks, fires, and 
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seafigfats, And shows how mdispensable it is to have 
the mind engaged and interested along with the mus- 
cles. Many a person who feels ready to drop from 
fatigue after a merely mechanical waJk, would have 
no difficulty in subsequently undergoing much con- 
tinuous exertion in active play or in dancing; and it 
is absurd, therefore, to say that exercise is not bene- 
ficial, when, in reality, proper exercise has not been 
tried. 

The amount of bodily exertion of which soldiers 
ate capable, is well known to be prodigiously in- 
creased by the mental stimulus of pursuit, of fighting, 
or of victory. In the retreat of the French from Mos- 
cow, for example, when no enemy was near, the sol- 
diers became depressed in courage and enfeebled in 
body, and nearly sank to the earth through exhaustion 
and cold ; but no sooner did the report of the Russian 
guns sound in their ears, or the gleam of hostile bay- 
onets flash in their eyes, than new life seemed to per- 
Yade them, and they wielded powerfully the arms 
which, a few moments before, they could scarcely 
drag sJong the ground. No sooner, however, was 
the enemy repulsed, and the nervoub stimulus which 
animated their muscles withdrawn, than their feeble- 
ness returned. Dr. Spamnan, in like manner, after 
describing the fatigue and exhaustion which he and 
his party endured in their travels at the Cape, adds, 
*^ yet, wnat even now appears to me a matter of won- 
der is, that as soon as we got a glimpse of the garner oM 
this languor left us in an instant.*^ On the principle 
already mentioned, this result is perfectly natural, 
and in strict harmony with what we observe in sports- 
men, cricketers, golfers, skaters, and others, who, 
moved by a mental aim, are able to undergo a much 
greater amount of bodily labour than men of stronger 
muscular frames, actuated by no excitement of mind 
or vigorous nervous impulse. I have heard an intel- 
ligent engineer remark the astonishment often felt by 
country people at finding him and his town compan- 
ions, although moVe slightly made, withstand the fa- 
tigues and exposures of a day's surveying better *^ 
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themselves; bat, said he, they overlooked the faet 
that our employment gives to the mind as well as to 
the body a stimulus which they were entirely without, 
as their only object was to afford ua bodily aid wheti 
required, in dragging the chains or carrying our in- 
struments. The conversation of a friend is, in Uie 
same way^ a powerful alleviator of the fatigue of 
walking. 

The same important principle was implied in the 
advice which the Spectator tells us was given by a 
physician to one of the eastern kings, when he brought 
him a racket, and told him that the remedy was con- 
cealed in the handle, and could act upon him only by 
passing into the palms of his hands when eng[aged ia 
playing with it ; and that, as soon as perspiration was 
mduced, he might desist for the time, as that would 
be a proof of the medicine being received into the 
general system. The effect, we are told, was mar- 
vellous ; and, looking to the principle just stated, to 
the cheerful nervous stimulus arising from the confi- 
dent expectation of a cure, and to the consequent ad- 
vantages of exerc.ise thus judiciously managed, we 
have no reason to doubt that the fable is in perfect 
accordance with nature. 

The story of an Englishman who conceived himself 
60 ill as to be unable to stir, but who was prevailed 
upon by his medical advisers to go down from London 
to consult an eminent physician at Inverness who did 
not exist, may serve as another illustration. The 
stimulus of expecting the means of cure from the 
northern luminary was sufficient to enable the patient 
not only to bear, but to reap benefit from, the exer- 
tion of making the journey down ; and his wrath at 
finding no such person at Inverness, and perceiving 
that he had been tricked, sustained him in returning, 
80 that, on his arrival at home, he was nearly cured. 
Hence also the superiority of battledore and shuttle- 
cock, and similar games, which require society and 
some mental stimulus, over Ustless exercise. It is, 
in fact, a positive misnomer to caH a solemn proces- 
sion ewrcise. Nature will not be cheated; and tto 
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healthful results of complete cheerful exertion will 
never be attained where the nervous impulse which 
animates the muscles is denied. 

It must not, however, be supposed, that a walk 
simply for the sake of exercise can never be benefi- 
cial. If a person be thoroughly satisfied that exercise 
is requisite, and perfectly willing, or, rather, desirous, 
to obey the call which demands it, he is from that 
very circumstance in a state fit for deriving benefit 
from it, because the desire then becomes a sufficient 
nervous impulse, and one in perfect harmony with 
the muscular action. It is only where a person goes 
to walk, either from a sense of duty or at the com- 
mand of another, but against his own inclination, that 
exercise is comparatively useless. 

The advantages of combining harmonious mental 
excitement with muscular activity have not escaped 
the sagacity of the late Dr. Armstrong, who thus no- 
tices them in his frequently reprinted Poem on the 
Art of Preserving Health, but without giving the phys- 
iological explanation : 

** In whaU^er you naeai 
Indulge yowr taaU. Some love the tnanlv toils, 
The teDnis some, and some the graceful dance; 
Others, morie hardy, range the purple heath 
Or naked stubble, where, from field to field. 
The sounding covies urge their laboring flight. 
Eager amid the risinff cloud to pour 
The gun's unerring thunder ; and there are 
Whom still the mead of (he green archer charm. 
He chooses best whose labour entertains 
His vacant fancy most ; THB toil you Ratb 
Fatigues tov soon, and soabcb impbovbs tour limbs." 

Book III. 

This constitution of Nature, whereby a mental im- 
inilse is required to direct and excite muscular ac- 
tion, points to the propriety of teaching the young to 
observe and examine the qualities and arrangements 
of external objects. The most pleasing and health- 
fa\ exercise may be thus secured, and every step be 
made to add to useful khowledge and to indiv}<*' ^ 

L3 
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enjoyment* The botanist, the geologist, and the nhU 
ural historian, experience pleasures in their walks 
and rambles, of which, from disuse of their eyes and, 
observing powers, the multitude is deprived. This 
truth is acted upon by many teachers in Germany. 
In our own country, too, it is beginning to be felt, and 
one of the professed objects of infant education is to 
correct the omission. It must not, however, be sup* 
posed that antf kind of mental activity will give the 
necessarjr stimulus to muscular action, and that, in 
walking, it will do equally well to read a book or 
carry on a train of abstract thinking, as to seek the 
necessary nervous stimulus in picking up plants, ham^ 
mering rocks, or engaging in games. This were a 
great mistake ; for in such cases the nervous impulse 
is opposed rather than favourable to muscular action. 
Ready and pleasant mental activity, like that which 
accompanies easy conversation with a friend, is in- 
deed beneficial by diffusing a gentle stimulus ovei: 
the nervous system ; and it may be laid down as a 
general rule, that any agreeable emplojnnent of the 
mind that does not require a considerable effort of at" 
tention adds to the advantages of muscular exercise : 
but wherever the mihd is absorbed in reading or in 
abstract speculation, the muscles are drained, as it 
were, of their nervous energy, by reason of the great 
exhaustion of it by the brain ; the active will to set 
them in motion is proportionally weakened, and their 
action is reduced to that inanimate kind I have already 
condemned as almost useless. For true and benefi- 
cial exercise, there must, in cases where the mind is 
seriously occupied, be harmony of action between the 
moving power and the part to be moved. The will and 
the muscles must be both directed to the same end at the 
same timet otherwise the effect will be imperfect. The 
force exerted by strong muscles, animated by strong 
nervous impulse or will, is prodigiously greater than 
when the impulse is weak ; and as man was made not 
to do two things well at once, but to direct his whole 
powers to the one thing he is performing at the time, 
he has ever excelled most when he has .followed this 
law of his nature. 
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When a physician urges the necessity of exercise, 
It is very usual for him to be told hy persons of an in- 
dolent or sedentary habit, that even a short walk f«- 
tigues them so much as to render them unfit for every- 
thing for some days after, and that they are never so 
well as when allowed to remain in the house. But 
tf, in perfect reliance on the regularity of the Crea- 
tor's laws, we seek out the cause of this apparent ex- 
ception, we shall almost uniformly find, that, instead 
of beginning with a deeree of exertion proportioned to 
the weakened state of the system, such persons have 
(under the notion that it was not worl^ while to go 
out for a short time) forced their muscles, already 
weakened by inactivity and confinement, to perform 
a walk to which only regularly exercised muscles 
were adequate. The amount of exertion which is 
alway^s followed by exhaustion is thus, through mere 
impatience and ignorance, stibstituted for that lesser 
degree which always cives strength ; and because the 
former is followed by headache and debility, it is ar- 
gued that the latter also must be prejudicial ! Many 
sensible people delude themselves by such puerile plau- 
sibilities ; and it is only by the diffusion of a knowledge 
of the laws of exercise as part of a useful education, 
that individuals can be enabled to avoid such mis- 
takes. 

The effects of exercise upon the organs employed 
are very remarkable, and useful to be known. When 
any living part is called into activity, the processes of 
waste and renovation, which are incessantly going on 
in every part of the body, proceed with greater rapid- 
ity, and in due proportion to each other. At the same 
time the vessels and nerves become excited to higher 
action, and the supply of arterial or nutritive blo6d 
and of nervous energy becomes greater. When the 
active exercise ceases, the excitement thus given to 
the vital functions subsides, and the vessels and nerves 
return at length to their original state. 

If the exercise be resumed frequently and at mod- 
erate intervals, the increased action of the bloodves- 
«ek and nerves becomes more permanent, and do^* 
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not sink to the same low degree as formerly ; rutbi- 
TioK rather exceeds waste, and the part oains, censeauent" 
/y, tn size, vigour^ and activity, but if the exercise be 
resumed too often or be carried too far, so as to fa- 
tigue and exhaust the vital powers of the part, the re- 
sists become reversed : waste then exceeds nutriiionj 
and a loss of volume and of power takes place, ac* 
companied with a painful sense of exhaustion and fa* 
tigue. When, on the other hand, exercise is alto- 
gether refrained from, the vital functions decay from 
the want of their requisite stimulus ; Uttle blood is 
sent to the part, and nutrition and strength fail in equal 

groportion. A limb which has been long in disuse 
ecomes weak and shrivelled from this cause, and its 
muscles present an unusual paleness and flabbinessy 
strongly contrasting with the florid redness and rigid 
fulness of the muscles of a well-exercised limb* 

Even sensation gives faithful notice of these chan- 
ges, and therefore serves as a guide to exercise. 
When muscular employment is neglected, the body 
becomes weak, dull, and unfit for powerful efforts, and 
all the functions languish. When exercise is taken 
regularly and in due proportion, a grateful sense of 
activity and comfort prevails, and we feel ourselves 
fit for every duty, both mental and bodily. Lastly, 
when we are subjected to excessive exertion, a pain- 
ful sense of weariness and exhaustion ensues, which 
is not relieved by rest, and which for a long time 
{Mrevents sleep. A person who has greatly overfa- 
tigued himself in walking, for example, is feeble and 
restless ; and, on lying down, either cannot sleep at 
all, and rises in the morning weak in body and languid 
in mind, or has uneasy and disturbed sleep till the ex- 
haustion is partially recovered from, alter which he 
may enjoy sound and refreshing repose. 

From tins exposition of the effects of exercise in 
its different stages, it becomes easy to deduce rules 
applicable to all for promoting the healthy develop- 
ment of the muscular system, and to trace the errors 
by which indolent people are accustomed to maintain 
that exercise is hurtfiu to their constitutions. Tk€ 
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'wecond stage of exercise, or that in tohich, hy ilsfregtmh 
cy, WMider^tion, and regularity, mUritum and vigour are 
preserved at their highest pitchy is, of course, to be aimed 
at ; btit the quantity of exercise which corresponds to 
it mast Yary according to the constitution and pre^ 
Tious habits of the incSvidual, as is well exemplified 
in training for pedestrian feats, for the ring, and for 
racing. The assertion made by many, that exercise 
hurts them, arises entirely from OTcrlooking this cir- 
cumstance. 

A person accustomed to daily activity will feel in- 
vigorated by a walk of four or five milat in the open 
air, whereas the same distance will weaken another 
who has not been in the habit of walking at aU. But 
instead of inferring from this, as is often done, that 
exercise in the open air is positively hurtful to the 
latter, reason and experience coincide in telling us 
that he has erred only in over-tasking the powers of 
his system, and that, to acquire stren^h and activity, 
lie ought to have begun with one mUe, and to have 
gradually extended his walk in proportion as the mush 
cles became invigorated by the increased nutrition 
consequent on well-regulated exercise. A person 
recovering from fever begins by walking across his 
room perhaps ten times in a day, and gradually ex- 
tends to twenty or thirty times, till he gains strength 
to go into the open air. On going out, a walk of ten 
minutes proves sufficient for him at first ; but, by de- 
grees, his strength and flesh increase, and his exercise 
is prolonged till he arrives at his usual standud. 
Such is the order of Nature ; but many sedentary peo- 
ple have no patience for such slow progress, ajid, when 
urged to take exercise, they grudge the trouble of 
going out for a short time, and think that, if a walk 
of half a mile does them good, one of a whole mile 
will do more ; and when they suffer from the error, 
they shelter their ignorance under the general assump- 
tion that exercise does not agree with them ! And 
the same persons who argue thus would think them- 
selves entitled to laugh at the Irishman who, findiuff 
himself relieved by five pills taken at night, infer"^ 
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that he woidd necessarily be cured if he took the 
vhole boxful at oncci and, on doing so, narrowly es- 
caped with his hfe. 

From these principles it follows, firMt, that, to be 
beneficial, exercise ought always to be proportioned 
to the strength and constitution, and not carried be- 
yond the point, easily discoverable by experience, at 
which waste begins to succeed nutrition, and exhaus- 
tion to take the place of strength ; geeondly, that it 
ought to be regularly resumed after a sufficient inter- 
val of rest, in order to ensure the permanence of the 
healtliy impulse given to the vital powers of the mus- 
cular system ; and, lastly , that it is of the utmost con- 
sequence to join with it a mental and nervous stimu- 
lus. Those who go out only once in four or five days 
are always at work but never advancing ; for the in- 
creased action induced by the previous exercise has 
fully subsided long before the succeeding effort is 
besun ; and, so far as increased nutrition, strength, 
and greater aptitude for exertion are concerned^ no 
progress whatever is made. 



CHAPTER V. 

■FFCCT8 OF, AMD RULES FOB, MUSCULAR CXCRCISI. 

Effects of Muscular Exercise on the principal Functions of the 
Body explained. — Shampooing a Substitute for Exercise. — Evils 
of deficient Exercise.— Best Time for taking Exercise. — Al- 
ways to be taken in the open Air.— Different Kinds— Walking 
— Kiding — Dancing — Gymnastics— Fencing— Shuttlecock — 
Reading aloud. — Case illustrative of the Irincipies of Exer- 
cise.— Involuntary Muscles. 

Wb have seen tbat exercise is necessary for de- 
veloping and improving the health of the muscular 
system; hut it still remains for us to explain how it 
acts in imparting tone and strength to the rest of the 
body, and to mention the circumstances by which its 
employment pught to be regulated. 

Man being intended for a Ufe of activity, all^ his 
functions are constituted by Nature to fit him for this 
object, and they never go on so successfully as when 
his external situation is such as to demand the regular 
exercise of all his organs. It i^, accordingly, curious 
to observe the admirable manner in which each is 
linked in its action and sympathies with the rest. 
When the muscular system, for example, is duly ex- 
ercised, increased action in its vessels and nerves 
takes place, as already observed ; but the effect is not 
by any means limited to the mere organs of motion. 
The principal bloodvessels in all parts of the body lie 
imbedded among muscles, both for the protection and 
for the aid which the latter afford them. Svery con- 
traction of the muscles compresses and lessens the 
diameter of the vessels ; and as the blood contained 
in them cannot retrograde in its course, it is pvopelled 
in the arteries from the heart towards the extreme 
parts, and in the veins from the latter towards the 
neart, with greater force and velocity than befor'» 
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This will be better nnderBtood on ' 

examining the annexed engraving 

__ of the bloodvessels of the aim, cop- 

"" ied from Fyfe'a Anatomy. The 

letters A, B, C, D, E, represent the 

grincipal muscles of the arm, and 
, G, H, i, K, M, N, those of the 
forearm; though, as the prepara- 
tion is dried, and the muscles, con- 
sequentty, much shnmk, they do 
not appear in their natural situa- 
tion. The letters in italics point 
out the humeral artery, which is 
seen dividing at the elbow into 
two branches. The one, called the 
radial artery, passes on the outer 
side of the forearm towards the 
thumb, and is the branch in which 
the pulse is generally felt; the oth- 
er, called the ulnar, paaaes along 
the inner side of the forearm. 

In the natural state, these blood- 
vesaela are covered and protected 
in almost their whole couree by 
the adjacent muscles. In conse- 
quence of this poeition, the mus- 
cles cannot contract without at the 
same time compressing the bloodvessels and propel- 
ling their coDtenta ; for, as we saw in a former chaptet 
the muscles swell out laterally at every contraction. 
Tlie assistance afforded to the circulation of the blood 
by this arrangement ia familiarly exemplified in the 
operation of bloodletting from the arm. When Uie 
blood stops or flows slowly, it is caatomary to pat a 
ball or otner haid body into the hand of the patient, 
snd desire him to squeeze and turn it round. The 
otility of this depends simply on the muscles of the 
arm compressing the inteijacent bloodvessels, and 
forcing onward the current of the contained blood by 
their successive contractions. Muscular action is, 
in<lf>ed, one of the powers provided for effecjting a 
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regular circulation ; and hence, when its aSBifltane* 
is neglected, as it is by those who take no actire ex- 
ercise, the blood begins to flow less freely, till at last 
it finds some difficulty in returning against the law of 
gravitation from the lower extremities, which then 
graduaUy swell. People engaged for years in seden- 
tary professions are thus very subject to varicase or 
dilated veins and swelled feet. 

The chain of connexion among all the living fuaC'* 
tions is nowhere more visible than in this relation 
between muscular exercise and the circulation of the 
blood. Action requires the presence of arterial blood, 
and, in the case of the muscles, the very circumstance 
of their being active favours the circulation and in* 
creases the supply. This increase, in its turn, ena- 
bles the parts to which it is sent to act with greater 
energy and effect, and the augmented action is at- 
tended by corresponding waste and exhalation, and 
proportionate nutrition of the parts. To replenish 
the blood thus exhausted of its nutritive principle, a 
greater quantity of food is required : and, to prompt 
us to attend to tliis condition, the appetite becomes 
keener and more imperative, and the power of diges- 
tion proportionally vigorous. The food taken is more 
speedily converted into chyle, and its absorption from 
the surface of the intestines and transmission into the 
circulating current more rapid. That the blood so 
improved may be properly and quickly animahzed in 
the laboratory of the lungs, respiration becomes deep^ 
&[ and more frequent, thus admitting a larger quantify 
of air and freer circulation through them than before; 
and the blood, in tliis way renewed and re-endowed 
with the pabulum of life, imparts fresh nutriment and 
▼igour to all the organs of the body, and fits them for 
that active exertion which the proper discharge of his 
duties imperatively requires from every member of 
the human race. 

Considered in this point of view, the hurried breath- 
ing and quickened circulation, of which we are so apt 
to complain when engaged in muscular exercise, in« 
Btead of being evils, are, in fact, the beneficent mea*"' 

M 
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by which we becQme fitted to continae the exertion. 
Without a more than usually rapid flow of blooli to 
the part in use, the necessary stimulus to its vessels 
and nerves could not take place, and its action could 
not be sustained But were the bloodvessels not so 
situated among the muscles as to have their contents 
propelled more quickly by the compression to which 
every muscular contraction necessarily subjects them, 
it is obvious that no increase of circulation could take 
place. And if respiration, on the other hand, were 
not to be accelerated, so as to oxygenate the venous 
blood more quickly as it arrived at the lungs, it is ob- 
vious that the requisite stimulus must again have 
failed ; as, in that case, the blood must either have 
accumulated in the lungs and caused death, or have 
passed through them imperfectly prepared, and extin- 
guished life more slowly, but not less certainly. 

It is from this effect of muscular compression in 
promoting the flow of blood through the arteries and 
veins, that shampooing^ which consists in a kind of 
kneading of the flesh, is so successfully resorted to in 
the warm climates of the east, and among the richer 
class of invalids in our own country, as a substitute 
for active exercise. Shampooing furnishes from with- 
out that impulse to the circulation which the Creator 
has destined it to receive from active muscular exer- 
tion ; and the principle of its action being the same, 
we cannot wonder that it should prove indisputably 
useful in promoting circulation, strength, and nutri- 
tion, in cases where active exercise cannot be en- 
joyed. Hence also its utility in dispersing indolent 
swellings, in restoring tone to weakened joints, and 
in the cure of rheumatism. 

It is a common observation, that sedentary persons 
are habitually subject to costiveness and its attendant 
evils. The reason is the same. In the natural state, 
the contents of the bowels are propelled partly bv 
the successive contractions of the muscles, which 
form the walls of the belly and separate that cavity 
from the chest, and partly by the contraction of the 
muscular fibres, which constitute an important part of 
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file structure of the intestines themselves. If, how- 
ever, exercise be refrained from, and the same posi- 
tion be preserved for many hours a day, as in sitting 
at a desk, the bowels are necessarily deprived of one 
important source of power ; and, thus weakened, they 
are unable to act upon and propel their contents with 
the same regularity as when assisted by exercise. A 
slowness of action ensues, which no course t>f medi- 
cine, and scarcely any modification of diet, can over- 
come, so long as sedentary habits are indulged in; 
but which also may often be relieved by daily pressing 
over the region of the abdomen with a kind of knead- 
ing motion, imitating, though feebly, the effects of 
muscular action. Females suffer much from intes- 
tinal debility caused by sedentary habits. 

The evils arising from deficiency of exercise to all 
the functions of the mind and body will now be equal- 
ly evident and intelligible, for they are the converse 
of what we have seen to be the advantages of ade- 
quate exercise. The circulation, from want of stim- 
ulus, becomes languid, especially in the extreme ves- 
sels ; the feebleness of action occasions little waste 
of materials, and little demand for a new supply ; the 
appetite and digestion consequently become weak, 
respiration heavy and imperfect, and the blood so ill 
conditioned, that, when distributed through the body, 
it proves inadequate to communicate the stimulus re* 
quisite for healthy and vigorous action. The concat- 
enation of causes and consequences thus exhibited, 
cannot fail, when the principle connecting them is 
perceived, to interest and instruct every thinking mind. 

The ttme at which exercise ought to he taken is of 
some consequence in obtaining from it beneficial re- 
sults. Those who are in perfect health may engage 
in it at almost any hour, except immediately after a 
full meal ; but those who are not robust ought to con- 
fine their hours of exercise within narrower limits. 
To a person in full vigour^ a good walk in the coun* 
try before breakfast may |be l^hly beneficial and ex- 
hilarating; while to an invalid or delicate person 
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wiU prove more detrimental than useful, and will in- 
duce a sense of weariness which will spoil the pleas- 
ure of the whole day. Many are deceived hy the cur- 
rent poetical praises of the freshness of morning, and 
hurt themselves in summer hy seeking health in un- 
timely promenades. 

In order to prove heneficial, exercise must he re- 
sorted to only when the system is sufficiently vigor- 
ous to be able to meet it. This is the case after a 
lapse of from two to four or five hours after a mod- 
erate meal, and, consequently, the forenoon is the best 
time. If exercise be delayed till some degree of ex- 
haustion from the want of food has occurred, it speed- 
ily dissipates instead of increases the strength which 
remains, and impairs rather than promotes digestion. 
The result is quite natural ; for exercise of every kind 
causes increased action and waste in the organ, and 
if there be not materials and vigour enough in the gen- 
eral system to keep up that action and supply the 
waste, nothing but increased debility can reasonably 
be expected. 

For the same reason, exercise immediately before 
meals, unless of a very gentle description, is injurious, 
and an interval of rest ought always to intervene. 
Muscular action causes an afflux of blood and nervous 
energy to the surface and extremities ; and if food be 
swallowed whenever the activity ceases, and before 
time has been allowed for a different distribution of 
the vital powers to take place, the stomach is taken 
at disadvantage, and, from want of the necessary ac- 
tion in its vessels and nerves, is unable to carry on 
digestion with success. This is very obviously the 
case where the exercise has been severe or protract- 
ed ; and the consequence is so well known, that it is 
an invariable rule in the management of horses, never 
to feed them immediately after work, but always to 
allow them an interval of rest proportioned to the pre- 
vious labour. *^Eat not^^* therefore, " until you be 
fully reduced to that temper and moderate heat as when 
you began, and when the spirits are retired to their 
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proper stationi.*^* Even instinct would lead to this 
conduct, for appetite revives after repose. 
' Active exercise ought to be equally avoided imme- 
diately after a heavy meal. In such circumstances, 
the functions of the digestive organs are in the highest 
dtate of activity ; and if the muscular system be then 
called into considerable action, the withdrawal of the 
vital stimuli of the blood and nervous influence from 
tlie stomach to the extremities, is sufficient almost to 
stop the digestive process. This is no supposition, 
but demonstrated fact;. and, accordingly, there is a 
natural and marked aversion to active pursuits after 
a full meal. In a dog, which had hunted for an hour 
or two directly after eating, digestion was found, on 
dissection, to have scarcely begun ; while in another 
dog, fed at the same time and left at home, digestion 
was nearly completed. 

A mere stroll, which requires no exertion and does 
not fatigue, will not be injurious before or after eat- 
ing ; but exercise beyond this limit is at such times 
hurtful. All, therefore, whose object is to improve 
or preserve health, and whose occupations are in their 
own power, ought to arrange these so as to observe 
faithrally. this important law, for they will otherwise 
deprive themselves of most of the benefits resulting 
from exercise. 

When we know that we shall be forced to exertion 
soon after eating, we ought to make a very moderate 
meal, in order to avoid setting the stomach and mus- 
cles at variance with each other, and exciting fever- 
ish disturbance. In travelling by a stagecoach, 
where no repose is allowed, this precaution is inval- 
uable. If we eat heartily as appetite suggests, and 
then enter the coach, restlessness, flushing, and fa- 
tigue are inevitable; whereas, by eating sparingly, 
the journey may be continued for two or three days 
and nights with less weariness than is felt during one 
fourth of the time under full feeding. I observed this 
when travelling as an inv^d on rather low diet, and 

* If aynwaiinge, p. lil. 
MS 
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was surprised to find myself less fatigued at the end 
of seventy-two hoars, than I had previously been, 
when in health and living fully, with half the journey ; 
and I have heard the same remark made by others^ 
also from experience. 

It is the custom in many families and schools^ ap- 
parently for the purpose of saving time, to take youngs 
people out to walk about the close of the day, because 
there is not light enough to do anything in the house. 
Nothing can \^ more injudicious than this plan ; for, in 
the first place, exercise once a day is very insufficient 
for the young ; and even supposing that it were enough, 
the air is then more loaded with moisture, colder, and 
proportionably more unhealthy, than at any other 
time ; and, secondly, the absence of the beneficial 
stimulus of. the solar light diminishes not a little its 
invigorating influence. For those, consequently, who 
are so little out of doors, as the inmates of boarding- 
schools and children living in towns, and who are adl 
at the period of growth, .the very best times of the 
day ought to be chosen for exercise, particularly as 
in-door occupations are, after nightfall, more in ac- 
cordance with the order of nature. 

By devoting part of the forenoon to exercise, an- 
other obvious advantage is gained. If the weather 
prove unfavourable at an early hour, it may clear up 
m time to admit of going out later in the day ; where- 
as, if the afternoon alone be allotted to exercise, and 
the weather then proves bad, the day is altogether 
lost. In winter, indeed, it is not unusual for girls to 
be thus confined from Sunday to Sunday, simply be- 
cause the weather is rainy at the regular hour of go- 
fog out. When the muscular system is duly exer- 
cised in the open air early in the day, the power of 
mental application is considerably increased ; while, 
by delaying till late, the efficiency of the whole pre- 
vious mental labour is diminished by the restless cra- 
ving for motion which is evinced by the young of all 
animals, and which, when unsatisfied, distracts atten* 
tion, and leads to idleness in school. It would be well 
to copy in this respect the practice adopted in the in* 
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laBt sdhools, where the children are turned out to play 
for a fbw minutes as soon as the wandering of mind 
and restlessness of body indicate that the one has been 
too much and the other too little exerted. After such 
an intervali work goes on briskly again, and every one 
is alive. 

To render exercise as beneficial as possible, par- 
ticularly in educating the young, it ougnt always to 
be taken in the open air, and to be of a nature to oc- 
cupy the inind as well as the body. Gardening, hoe- 
ing, social play, and active sports of every kind, 
cricket, bowls, shuttlecock, the ball, archery, quoits, 
hide-and-seek, and similar occupations and recreai- 
tions well known to the young, are infinitely preferap 
ble to regular and unmeaning walks, and tend in a 
much higher degree to develop and strengthen the 
bodily frame, and to secure a straight spine, and an 
erect and firm, but easy and graceful, carriage. A for- 
mal walk is odious and useless to many girls, who 
would be delighted and benefited by spending three 
or four hours a day in spirited exercise and useM 
employment. 

Let those mothers who are afraid to trust to Na* 
tnre for streiigthening and developing the limbs and 
spines of their daughters, attend to facts, and their 
fears will vanish. It is notorious that a majority of 
those girls who, in opposition to the laws of Nature, are 
encased in stays, and get insufiScient exercise, become 
deformed ; an occurrenee which is, on the other hand, 
comparatively rare in boys, who are left, in conformi- 
ty with the deigns of Nature, to acquire strength and 
•ymmetrjr from Sree and unrestricted musculMr action. 
In a seminary for young ladies, for example^ contain- 
ing forty pupils, it was discovered, on examinatioik 
by ]>r. Forbes, that only two out of those who haA 
been resident in it for two years had straight spines ; 
while out of an equal number of boys, imper^ct as 
their exercise often is, it would be difficult to discover ' 
as many whose spines were not straight. Here, 
then, is ample proof, that stays and absence of exer« 
' >, 80 far from contributing to an elegant caje|iai>r^ 
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are directly opposed to its acquisition ; and that the 
absence of stays and indulgence in exercise, eyen 
when not carried so far as the wants of the system 
require, instead Of being hurtful to the spine, contrib- 
ute powerfully to its strength and security. Yet 
such is the dominion of prejudice and habit, that, with 
these results meeting our observation in every quar- 
ter, we continue to make as great a distinction in the 
physical education of the two sexes in early life, as 
if they belonged to different orders of beings, and 
' were constructed on sach opposite principles that 
what was to benefit the one must necessarily hurt the 
other. It is true that there are cases of disease in 
Which the use of stays may be beneficially resorted 
to ; but, so far from sanctioning their geneial employ* 
ment, such cases are sufficient to prove, that, like 
every other remedy, they ought to be used only under 
the direction of the medical attendant. 

Were there any real difficulty in determining the 
best means of developing the body and preventing de- 
formity, the comparison of savage with civilized man 
would at once remove it. Mr. Henry Marshall, in 
his late excellent work ^' On the Enlisting^ the Dis^ 
charging^ and the Pensioning of Soldiers,^ states, that 
" laterad curvature of the spine is intimately connect* 
ed with civilized life. In the male sex, it occurs more 
frequently among boys who study very closely, clerks, 
and persons who exercise sedentary trades. The ag- 
ricultural peasant is seldom affected with it, and the 
tribes of people commonly denominated savage perhaps 
never, I have had good opportunities of observing 
the form of the natives of India and of the Malay 
islands, and I do not recollect having seen a single 
case of this deformity among them." — P. 21. Mr. 
Marshall's testimony is strongly supported by an in- 
telligent old author, who, in describiDg the Caribs 170 
. years ago, says, in a tone of regret, ** They do not 
swaddle their infants, but leave them to tumble about 
at liberty in their little hammocks, or on beds of 
leaves spread on the earth in a corner of their huts ; 
and, vsviBTHSLtsSy their limbs do not become crooked^ 
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ofidf their wkgh body is perfecUy wett madel^ And 
again, *' Although the little creatures are left to roU 
about on the ground in a state of nudity ^ they vkymbltbE'' 
f.Ese grow marvellously well, and most of them become 
8o robust as to be able to walk without support at six 
months old."* 

The naivete of this expression of surprise at the 
little Caribs growing marvellously well with the assist- 
ance of Nature alone, and without the use of 8ta3rs 
and bandages imported from Europe, is extremely 
amusing, and shows to what extent prejudice and 
custom, once established, will continue to prevail, 
even where we have before our eyes the strongest 
evidence of their being hurtful. Our excellent auSior 
seems never to have allowed the thought to enter his 
head, that the Europeans produced the deformity by 
means of swaddling and bandages, and that the Carite 
escaped it simply by avoiding its causes, and giving 
liberty to both limbs and trunk of the body. 

It is mentioned of the Araucanian Indians, also, in 
Stevenson's Narrative of Twenty Years' Residence in 
South America, that *' the children are never swad- 
dled, nor their bodies confined by any tight clothing.'' 
*' They are allowed to crawl about nearly naked until 
they can walk." " To the loose clothing," adds Mr. 
Stevenson, " which the children wear from their in* 
fancy, may doubtless be attributed the total absence 
of deformity among the Indians." — ^Vol. i., p« 9, 10. 

Different kinds of exercise suit different constitu- 
tions. The object, of course, is to employ all the 
muscles of the body, and to strengthen those espe* 
cially which are too weak : and hence exercise ought 
to be often varied, and always adapted to the pecu- 
liarities of individuals. Speaking generally, walking 
agrees well with everybody ; but as it brings into play 
chiefly the lower limbs and the muscles of the loins, 
and affords little scope for the play of the arms and 
muscles of the chest, it is insufficient of itself to con- 

* Histoire Naturelle et Morale des Isles Antilles. Rotterdam 
165S. 
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Btitute adequate exercise ; and hence the advantage 
of combining with it movements performed by the 
upper half of the body, as in rowing a boat, fencing, 
shuttlecock, and many other useful sports. Such ex- 
ercises have the additional advantage of animating 
the mind, and, by increasing the nervous stimulus, 
making exertion easy, pleasant, and invigorating. 
Nature, indeed, has shown her intention that the upper 
part of the body should always partake in the exer- 
cise of the lower, by rendering it impossible for us 
even to walk gracefully without the arms keeping 
time, as it were, with the movements of the legs. 

Pedestrian excursions, in pursuit of mineralogical 
or botanical specimens, or in search of scenery, com- 
bine in their results all the advantages which well- 
conducted exercise is capable of yielding, and are 
mnch resorted to in the German seminaries, for the 
purpose of developing the mental and bodily powers. 
On the Continent generally, more attention is paid to 
health in the education of the young than with us ; 
and in many institutions a regular system of useful 
manual occupation is substituted for mere play, and 
with decided advantage. For not only is the ph3r8ical 
organization thereby strengthened and developed, bat 
the mental energy and dignity of character are in- 
creased, and the mind becomes better fitted for inde- 
pendent action. Among the ancients the training and 
invigoration of the body formed a leading object in ed- 
ucation ; but physical strength having become of less 
importance in war since the invention of gunpowder, 
the modems have too generally restricted their at- 
tention to the direct improvement of the mind. 

In summer, walking excursions to the Highlands of 
Scotland are common among the youth of our cities ; 
and, when proportioned in extent to the constitution 
and previous habits of the individual, nothing can be 
more advantageous and delightful. But not a season 
passes in which health is not sacrificed and life lost 
by young men imprudently exceeding their natural 
powers, and undertaking journeys for which they are 
totally unfit. It is no unusual thing for youths, stiH 
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W6ak from rapid growth, and perh^p* accnstomed to 
the desk, to set out in high spirits mt the rate of twen- 
ty-five or thirty miles a day, on a walking exeuraion, 
and (in consequence of carrying exercise, for dajrs in 
succession, to the third degree, or that im which waste 
exceeds nutrition) to come home 90 much worn out 
and debilitated that they never recover. Young sol- 
diers, whose growth is scarcely finiiriied» are well 
known to die in great numbers when exposed to long 
and heavy marches, particularly when food is at the 
same time scanty. Violent exercise is not less per- 
nicious, and, as well remarked by Dr. Johnson, *' it 
did great harm even when nations were more in a 
state of nature than the^ now are. Galen, in his dis- 
course on Thrasibulus, inveighs against the athletic 
practices of the gymnasium. A smart walk of a mile 
is to a valetudinarian what a furious wrestle would 
be to an athletic. If we trace those dreadful aneu- 
rismal affections of the heart and arteries in early 
life, we shall find their origins in violent exercise or 
sudden over-exertion, in nine cases out of ten, where 
age and ossification are not concerned."* Even a 
single day of excessive fatigue will sometimes suffice 
to interrupt growth and produce permanent bad health ; 
and I know one instance of a strong young man, who 
brought on a severe illness and permanent debility 

Sr sudden return to hard exercise for a dingle day, 
though some years before he had been accustomed 
to every species of muscular exertion in running, leap- 
ing, and swimming. Many young men hurry on the 
premature development of consumption by excessive 
fatigue during the shooting season, in cases where, 
by prudent management, they might ^ve escaped it 
for years, if not altogether. The principle already 
laid down, of not exceeding the point at which exercise 
promotes nutrition and increases strength^ will serve as 
a safe guide on all occasions, and indicate the rate at 
which it may be extended. Old sportsmen know the 
rule by experience, and generally prepare themselves 

* Johnson on Derangement of the Liver, dec., p. 129* 
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for Uie moors by several weeks of previtfas trainini^ 
Hie sci«Dce and judgment which fox-hunters dismay 
in preparing their horses for their future exertions 
in coursing are well known, and might be still more 
usefully applied by their riders to the training of their 
own families. 

Since the above remarks appeared in the third edi- 
tion of this volume, I have had occasion to examine 
carefidly two 3roung gentlemen^ who, during their at- 
tendance at Cambridge, were in the habit of using very 
violent and continued exertion in rowing. In the one 
the muscles of the arm and upper part of the chest were 
of an almost unnatural size and hardness from excess 
of nutrition, while the rest of the body was only mod- 
erately developed. In the other there was no such 
disproportion, but there was a liability to palpitations 
and severe pain in the region of the heart, whicht 
he said, were first brought on by excessive exertion. 
On cautioning him against the probable consequences 
oi continuing sueh trials of strength as occurred du* 
ling their fre<}uent boat-races, he told me that, in look* 
ing back to his own companions at college, he could 
name several dead within the last four years whose 
lives were distinctly ascertained to have been sacri* 
ficed in this way ; a fact strikingly corroborating Dr. 
Johnson's testimony, and which certainly ougnt to 
make a salutary impression in the minds of those 
who, in the pursuit of pleasure, rush so thoughtlessly 
into danger. 

As the subject is one of much practical importance, 
I may add another melancholy but instructive exam« 
pie, with which a friend has furnished me, of the op- 
eration of the principles just inculcated. He says, 
**A young gentleman whom I knew was employed 
as a derk in one of the banks in Edinburgh. He was 
closely confined to his desk daring the summer, and 
towards the end of July had become weak and ema- 
ciated from deficient exercise in the open air. His 
strength continued to decline till Friday the 13th of 
August, when he went to shoot on Falkirk Moor. On 
Friday and Saturday he was much fatigued by exces- 
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•ive and tinuraal exertion, and on Sunday eTeaing 
was feTerish and heated, and perspired miich daring 
the night. In this condition, he rose about three or 
four o'clock on Monday morning, and returned to 
Edinburgh on the top of a coach. When he reached 
home he felt very unwell, but went to the bank. At 
two o'clock he became so sick as to be unable to sit 
at his desk. He was then bled by a medical gentle- 
man, but without much effect ; and after passing three 
months in a feverish and sleepless condition, he died 
in the beginning of November. He was previously 
of a healthy constitution." It is more than probable 
that this young man's life became a sacrifice to his 
ignorance of the structure and functions of the human 
iKMly. 

Riding is a most salubrious exercise, and, where the 
lungs are weak, possesses a great advantage over 
waUung, as it does not hurry the breathing. It calls 
into more equal play all the muscles of the body, and, 
at the same time, engages the mind in the manage- 
ment of the animal, and exhilarates by the free con- 
tact of the air and more rapid change of scene. Even 
at a walking pace^ a gentle but universal and constant 
action of the muscles is recjuired to preserve the 
seat, and adapt the rider's position to the movements 
of the horse; and this kind of muscular action is ex- 
tremely favourable to the proper and equal circula- 
tion of the blood through the extreme vessels, and to 
the pretention of its undue accumulation in the cen- 
tral organs. The gentleness of the action admits of 
its being kept up without accelerating respiration, and 
enables a delicate person to reap the combined advan- 
tages of the open air and proper exercise for a much 
longer period than would otherwise be possible. 

^x>m the tendency of riding to equalize the circula- 
tion, stimulate the skin, and promote the action of the 
bowels, it is also excellently adapted as an exercise 
for dyspeptic and nervous invalids. 

Daneing is a cheerful and useful exercise, but has 
the disadvantage of being used within doors, in con- 
fined air, and often in dusty rooms and at moat »'^ 

N 
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aeasonable hours. Practised in the open air and in 
the daytime, as is common in France, dancinff is cer- 
tainly an invigorating pastime ; but in heated rooms 
and at late hours, it is the reverse, and often does 
more harm than good. 

Gymnastic and caUisihenic exercises have been in 
vogue for some years, for the purpose of promoting 
muscular and general growth and strength, but they 
are now rather sinking in public estimation; entirely, 
I believe, from overlooking the necessity of adapting^ 
the kind and extent of them not only tcf the individ- 
ual constitution, but to the natural structure of the 
body; the consequence of which has been, that some 
of the more weakly pupils have been injured by ex- 
ertions beyond their strength, and discredit has thus 
been brought upon the system. It is certain, indeed, 
that some of the common gymnastic exercises are 
altogether unnatural and at variance with the design 
of the bodily organization ; and that others are fit 
only for robust and healthy boys, and not at all for 
improving those who are delicately constituted, and 
who stand most in need of a well-planned training. 
It is impossible to enter minutely into this subject at 
present ; but the best guide we can have is to follow 
the footsteps of Nature, and, before adopting any ex- 
ercise, to consider whether it is in harmony with the 
mode of action assigned by the Creator to the^parts 
which are to perform it. If it be so, we may proceed 
with perfect confidence that it will not only improve 
the health, but add to the freedom, elegance, precision, 
and strength of our movements ; whereas, if it be op- 
posed to the obvious intention of the Creator, we may 
rest assured that no good can accrue from it. 

If, for example, we examine the various attitudes 
and motions of the body which occur in fencing, 
dancing, swimming, shuttlecock-playing, and some of 
the better class of gymnastic exercises, we find that 
they are not less graceful and beneficial to the young 
who engage in them, than pleasing to those by whom 
they are witnessed ; just because they are in perfect 
baimony with Nature, or, in other worda^ with tfas 
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Btracture and mode of action of the joints, ligaments, 
and muscles by which they are executed. But it is 
far otherwise with some of the anomalous exercises 
which were at* one time so fashionable, and which are 
not yet extinct in schools and gymnasia, and which 
seem to have for their chief object the conversion of 
future men and women into foresters, firemen, or 
savages, rather than into beings who are to continue 
to have the use of stairs, ladders, carriages, steam- 
boats, and the other conveniences of civilized life. 
It is no doubt a good thing for a boy to be able to 
climb up a perpendicular pole or a slippery rope, when 
no other means present themselves of attaining an 
important object at its upper end ; and it is an equally 
good thing for a young lady to be able to sustain her 
own weight hanging by one or both hands, when there 
is no possibility of resting her feet on terra firmai and 
where boys and girls are strong enough to take pleas- 
ure in such amusements, there is no great reason to 
hinder them, provided they are impelled to them, not 
by emulation or any secondary motive which may 
lead to over-exertion, but by the pure love of the ex- 
ercise itself. Tn all ordinary circumstances, those 
only who are vigorously constituted will attempt them, 
and, if left to themselves, will be sure to desist before 
any harm can be done. But the case is entirely al- 
tered when such extraordinary evolutions are not 
only encouraged, but taught to all indiscriminately, 
whether they be strong or weak, resolute or timid. 
We have only to reflect for a moment on the struc- 
ture of the shoulder-joint, and on the sphere of action 
of the muscles surrounding it, to perceive at once 
that the position of the one and the strain upon the 
other, caused by the exercises alluded to, are so forced 
and unnatural as to exclude the possibility of the Cre- 
ator having intended either to be practised except 
upon occasions of urgent necessity, and to discover 
how preposterous it is, therefore, to make them a 
subject of general instruction. Nay, the very violence 
of the effort required to sustain the body when hang- 
ing by the haucte is far beyond that moderate exer*' 
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which adds to nutrition and to strength ; and in deli<» 
cate subjects it may even induce relaxation and 
stretching of the ligaments and bloodvessels, and thus, 
as in the case of the young men at Cambridge, lay 
the foundation for future and fatal disease. The 
same remarks apply to a common practice of making 
the pupils slide down an inchned plane resting on the 
hands alone, by which unnatural effort the shoulders 
are pushed half way up the neck, and the wrists, arms, 
and chest severely tried. But in these and other simi- 
lar evolutions, it requires only to look at the dragging 
and distortion which they produce, and which form 
such a painful contrast to the ease and grace of all 
natural motions and attitudes, to perceive that they 
are out of the order of Nature, and that neither health 
nor elegance can result from them. 

I am aware that these exercises are said to stretch 
the spine and to remedy its deformities ; but it would 
be quite as sound logic to maintain, that, because a 
broken leg requires to be tied up with splints and band- 
ages, therefore the best way to strengthen a sound leg 
must be to bandage it also ; as to infer, that, because 
a few diseased spines require to be stretched, there- 
fore all healthy spines must also derive benefit from 
the same process ; although, in the latter case, it is 
obvious to reason that the stretching will be much 
likelier to put the bones out of their places than to 
fix them more firmly in those which they already oc- 
cupy. It is not by such extravagant means that a 
soldierlike carriage is obtained in the army, and yet 
there the uniformity of result, the erect and steady 
gait, is scarcely less remarkable than the discordant 
materials and variety of slouching and awkwaid atti- 
tudes out of which it is formed, by perseverance in a 
rational system of drilling. 

In the selection of exercises for the youngs then, 
we should not be misled by a vain desire of surmount- 
ing difficulties and performing feats at the serious risk 
of inducing aneurism or rupture, but rather endeavour 
to strengthen the body by active amusements, whidi 
shall call the social and moral feelings and intellect 
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into play at the same time, and by the practice of sach 
gymnastic evolutions only as tend to improve and 
give tone to the natmal actum of the moving powers. 
And in endeavouring to attain this object, we should 
be always careful to avoid great fatigue, and to mod- 
ify the kind, degree, and duration of the exercise, so 
as to produce the desired results of increased nutrition 
and strength ; and to remember that the point at which 
these results are to be obtained is not the same in 
any two individuals, and can be discovered only by 
experience and careful observation. 

For giving strength to the chest, fencing is a good 
exercise for boys, and what is called the club exercise 
for females; but the above limit ought never to be 
exceeded, as it often is, by measuring the length of a 
lesson by the hourhand of a clock, instead of its effects 
on the constitution. Shuttlecock, as an exercise which 
calls into play the muscles of the chest, trunk, and 
arms, is also very beneficial, and would be stUl more 
80 were it transferred to the open air. After a little 
practice, it can be played with the left as easily as 
with the right hand, and is, therefore, veiy useful in 
preventing curvature and giving vigour to the spine in 
females. It is an excellent plan to i)lay with a bat- 
tledore in each hand, and to strike with them alter- 
nately. The play called the graces is also well adapt- 
ed for expanding the chest, and giving strength to the 
muscles of the back, and has the advantage of being 
practicable in the open air. 

Dumb'beUs are less in repute than they were some 
years ago ; but when they are not too heavy, and the 
various movements gone through are not too eccen- 
tric or difficult, they are very useAil. They do harm 
occasionally from their weight being disproportioned 
to the weak frames which use them ; in which case 
they pull down the shoulders by dint of mere drag- 
ging. When this or any other exercise is resorted to 
in thie house, the windows ought to be thrown open, 
so as to make the nearest possible approach to the 
external air. 

Reading aloud and recitation are more useful and i*" 

N3 
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vigorating muscular exercises than is generally ho* 
agined, at least when managed with due regard to the 
natural powers of the individual, so as to avoid effort 
and fatigue. Both reouire the varied activity of most 
of the muscles of thelrunk to a degree of which few 
are conscious till their attention is turned to it. In 
forming and undulating the voice, not only the chest, 
but also the diaphragm and abdominal muscles, are in 
constant action, and communicate to the stomach and 
bowels a healthy and agreeable stimulus ; and, con- 
sequently, where the voice is raised and elocution 
rapid, as in many kinds of public speaking, the mus- 
cular effort comes to be even more fatiguing than the 
mental, especially to those who are unaccustomed to 
it, and hence the copious perspiration and bodily ex- 
haustion of popular orators and preachers. When 
care is taken, however, not to can7 reading aloud or 
reciting so far at one time as to excite the least sen- 
sation of soreness or fatigue in the chest, and it is 
duly repeated, it is extremely useful in developing and 
giving tone to the organs of respiration and to the 
general system. To the invigorating effects of this 
kind of exercise, the celebrated and lamented Citvike 
was in the habit of ascribing his own exemption from 
consumption, to which, at the time of his appointment 
to a professorship, it was believed he w^ould other- 
wise have fallen a sacrifice. The exercise of lectu- 
ring gradually strengthened his lungs and improved 
his health so much that he was never afterward 
threatened with any serious pulmonary disease. But, 
of course, this happy result followed only because the 
exertion of lecturing was not too great for the then 
existing condition of his lungs. Had the delicacy of 
which he complained been farther advanced, the fa- 
tigue of lecturing would only have accelerated his 
£b^ ; and this must never be lost sight of in practi- 
cally applying the rules of exercise. 

It appears, then, from the foregoing remarks, that 
the most perfect of all exercises are those sports 
which combine free play of all the muscles of the body, 
mental excitement, and the unrestrained use of the 
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Tof ce ; and to such 8|K>rt6, accordin^y, are the yomig 
80 iastinctively addicted, that nothing but the strict- 
est Tigilance and fear of punishment can deter them 
from engaging in them the moment the restraint of 
school is at an end. Many parents, absorbed in their 
own pursuits, forgetful of their own former experi- 
ence, and ignorant that such are the benevolent dic- 
tates of Nature, abhor these wholesome outpourinffs 
of the juvenile voice, and lay restrictions upon thmr 
children, which, by preventing the full development of 
the lungs and muscles, inflict permanent injury upon 
them in the very point where, in this climate, parents 
are most anxious to protect them. In accordance 
with this, we find that what are called wild romping 
boys or girls, or those who break through all such 
restrictions, often turn out the strongest and health- 
iest ; while those who submit generally beeome more 
delicate as they grow older. 

Enough has, I trust, been said to enable any ra- 
tional patent or teacher to determine the fitness cMf 
the different kinds of muscular exercise, and to adapt 
the time, manner, and degree of each to every indi- 
Tidual under his care ; but, before taking leave of the 
subject, and with a view to impress the more deeply 
upon the mind of the reader the practical importance 
of the principles inculcated in the preceding pages, I 
cannot refrain from subjoining a case which aibrds 
an extremely apposite illustration of almost every 
one of them. The particulars were furnished to me 
by a young friend who was allowed to peruse the man- 
uscript of these pages, and who, as himself the subject 
of the case, was struck with the perfect accordance 
between his own experience and the doctrines here 
expounded. It is proper to keep in view, that, at the 
time of his experiment, my friend was about seveii- 
teen years of age, and growing rapidly. I shall use 
nearly his own words. 

After having passed the winter, closely engaged in 
a sedentary profession, and accustomed to much ex- 
ercise, he was induced, by the beauty of returning 
spring, to dedicate a day to seeking enjoyment in a 
country excursion ; and for that purpose set off 
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iBormng in the month of May, without previous prep* 
aration, to walk to Haddington by way of North Ber- 
wick, a distance of thirty-four miles. Being at the 
lime entirely unacquainted with the principles of 
physiology, he was not aware that the power of ex- 
erting the muscles depended in any degree upon the 
previous mode of life, but thought tiiat,if a man were 
once able to walk thirty miles, he must necessarily 
continue to possess the same power, under all cir- 
cumstances, while youth and health remained. The 
nervous stimulus arising from his escape from the 
desk, and from the expected delights of the excursion, 
carried him briskly and pleasantly over the ground 
for the first twelve miles, but then naturally began to 
•decrease. Unfortunately, the next part of the road 
lay through a dull, monotonous, and sandy tract, pre- 
senting no object of interest to the mind, and no va- 
riety of any description ; so that the mental stimulus, 
already greatly impaired in intensity, became still 
weaker. Being alone, his intellect and feelings could 
not be excited by the pleasure of companionship and 
conversation; weariness consequently increased at 
every step ; and long before his arrival at North Ber- 
wick (twenty-five mUes), " every vestige of enjoyment 
had disappeared, time seemed to move at a marvel- 
lously tardy pace, and every mile appeared doubled in 
length." 

Not being aware that excessive exercise, without a 
succeeding period of repose, is unfavourable to diges- 
tion, and having a lively recollection of the pleasure 
and refreshment consequent upon eating a good din- 
ner with an appetite whetted by a wroper degree of 
bodily labour in the open air, he looKed forward with 
confidence to some recompense and consolation for 
his toils when dinner should make its appearance. 
In this, however, he was doubly disappomted; for, 
from having started with too light a breakfast, and 
walked so far, his digestive organs were, in common 
with every part of his system, so much impaired, that 
he looked upon the viands placed before him almost 
without appetite ; and as they were in themselves not 
^^ly nutritive or digestible^ he infringed stUl 
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further that condition of muscular action which con- 
sists in a full supply of nourishing arterial blood, 
made (torn plenty of nutritious food; a condition 
which I have stated to be essential, especially in 
youth and during growth. 

After a rest of two hours, and taking a moderate 
allowance of wine, which, however, he says, '* seemed 
to have lost its ancient virtue of imparting cheerful* 
ness to the human heart,'* he set out to complete the 
rem^ing nine miles to Haddington. The country 
was more beautiful and varied, but the charms of Na- 
ture had, by this time, lost all attractions, for our pe- 
destrian was ** now wholly occupied in counting the 
tedious miles yet to be traversed, and in making a 
pious vow that iMspleeuure excursion, though not the 
first, should certainly be the last in his life." Being 
reduced to the utmost degree of exhaustion, it re- 
quired an extraordinary effort to persevere ; but at 
last he arrived at Haddington, in a state of exquisite 
misery. Unable to read from fiitigue, and having no- 
body to converse with, he sought refuge in bed at an 
early hour, in the expectation that '* tired Nature's 
sweet restorer, balmy sleep," would visit his couch 
and hfifig him relief. But, in accordance with what 
is mentioned on page 128, he tossed and tumbled in- 
cessantly till four in the morning, a period of seven 
hours, after which sleep came on. Next day my 
youthful friend returned home in the stagecoach, wiser 
at least, if not happier, for his pleasure excursion; and 
now makes the enervation, that if he had been in- 
structed in the least degree in the nature of the hu- 
man constitution, he would never, for a moment, have 
entertained an expectation of enjoyment from a pro- 
ceeding so utterly in defiance of all the laws of exer- 
cise, as that of which he reaped the unpalatable fruits. 
He adds justly, that the number of young men who 
suffer in a similar way is by no means small, and that 
he has reason to be thankful that he has not, like 
some of his companions, carried his transgressions 
so far as permanently to injure health, or even sacri- 
fice life. 
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My aim being practical utility, I have said nothing 
in this place on the subject of what are called the 
Jnvo/un^ory Muscles, or those over which the will has 
no power, in contradistinction to the Voluntary^ or 
those which obey the direction of the will. Most of 
the involuntary muscles are the agents of important 
vital functions, which are carried on by them uncon- 
sciously to omnelves, and which it would have been 
dangerous to leave under our control. The chief oC 
them is the heart, which goes on in one unvarying 
round of alternate contraction and relaxation, from 
the commencement till the close of existence. The 
next in importance are those conneeted with res- 
piration, which, like the heart, continue to act by 
night and by day for the whole period of a long life, 
without weariness and without interruption. The 
muscular fibres of the stomach, bowels, and other 
viscera, are excellent esfamfrfes of the same class ; 
and the beneficence of Providence in withdrawing 
them (torn our control cannot be sufficiently admired. 
Had the action of the heart and respiratory muscles 
depended on the will, as that of the muscles of loco- 
motion does, the circulation of the blood and the pro- 
cess of breathing would both have ceased whenever 
sleep or any other cause overcame the power of at- 
tention, and life would, in consequence, have been 
extinguished. 

From the different constitution of the voluntary and 
involuntanr muscles, it is clear that the former were 
designed lor alternate activity and repose. Had it so 
pleased the Creator, he could as easilv have render- 
ed the one set of muscles incapable of fatigue, as he 
has actually rendered the other ; but then the powers 
of man would not have been in harmony with tne pur- 
pose of his existence. Incessant muscular activity 
would not only have been incompatible with the high- 
est human enjoyment, that arising from the gratifica- 
tion of the moral and inteUectual faculties, but it 
would have lacked objects on which to expend itself 
usefully, and, unguided by intellect, would only have 
served to overturn and destroy the best provisuHis of 

^ure for our happiness. 
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HEALTH. 

The Bones essential to Motion, and to the security of the Vital 
Organs. — ^The Skeleton. — Bones are composed of Animal and- 
of Eart^ Matter — ^The Animal Part the Seat of their Vitality. 
— ^The Proportions between these Tary at different Periods of 
life. — Vessels, Nerves, Life, Growth, and Decay_of Bones. — 
Advantages of their Vitality and Insensibility.— Their adapta- 
tion to contamed Parts.— Conditions of Health.— Necessity of 
Exercise. 

The hardness,' strength, and insensibility which 
Ibrra the distinguishing properties of healthy bones, 
fit them in a remarkable degree for serving as a basis 
of support to the softer and more active textures of 
the body. By their means, the human frame is ena*^ 
bled to unite the most finished symmetry of form 
-with the most perfect freedom of motion and security 
to life. 

Some of the bones, such as those which compose 
the scull and the socket for the eye, are desigoped ex^- 
dusively for the protection of important organs con- 
tained within them. But by far the gi^eater number 
are constructed with a direct reference to voluntary 
motion, and serve only incidentally the purposes of 
protection. 

In proportion to the variety of movements which 
any piece of mechanism is required to perform, its 
component parts must be numerous and varied. Con- 
sidered in this light, the animal frame is the most 
wonderful of all combinations of machinery. No pro^ 
duction of art cbA be compared with it for the multi- 
plicity and nicety of its evolutions ; and yet aU these 
are executed simply by muscular power, acting upon 
the bones or other paxts, and changing their relative 
ositions. 
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The incalculable variety of movements required 
from man, is the reason why the bones composing 
the skeleton are so numerous, and each so admirably 
connected with the others by articulations, construct- 
ed so as to admit of precisely that kind of motion 
which the animal requires of it, and of no other. The 
advantages of this arrangement are not less obvious 
than admirable. Had the osseous framework con- 
sisted of one entire piece, not only would man and 
animals have been incapable of motion, but every ex- 
temad shock would have been communicated undi- 
minished to the whole system. • Whereas, by the di* 
vision of its parts, and by the interposition of elastic 
cartilages and ligaments at the joints, free and ex- 
tensive motion is secured, and the impetus of every 
external shock is deadened in its force and diffused 
over the body, in the same way as» to a person riding in 
a carriage, the jolt of the wheel passing over a stone 
is diminished by being equally diffused over the whole 
vehicle, in consequence of the elasticity of the springs. 
The safety imparted by this arrangement to the deli- 
cate and important vital organs, is.apt to be lost sight 
of from the very smoothness with which it enables 
us to move along ; but it will be perceived if we reflect 
on the shock given to the whole systeju by taking a 
angle false step in going up or down stairs. The 
parts have then no time to adapt themselves to the 
exigencies of the moment, and to put the proper 
sprmgs in play for the equal distribution of the impe- 
tus. Death has been occasioned by accidents of this 
kind. 

The fabric resulting from the connexion of all these 
pieces, in their natural order of arrangement, is called 
the Skeleton, When the connexion is maintained by 
means of the ligaments whieh bound the i»eces to- 
gether during life, the whole is called a fkUural skele- 
ton ; but if the place of the lif^aments be supplied by 
wires, the i^eleton is then said te be €urtifi(Ml, The 
bones entering into the composition of the human 
sk^eton exceed 800 in number. Sach is separated 
from, but intimately connected with, the rest; and of 
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a shape, size, and construction in exact hannony with 
the kind and extent of motion which it is destined to 
exercise. Dry and uninriting as such a subject may 
seem at first sight, there are found, nevertheless, on 
closer examination, many points of inquiry both in- 
teresting and instructive, to which I shall briefly ad- 
vert. 

The three great divisions of the skeleton recognised 
by anatomists are the head, trunk, and extremities* 
The first is well known ; the second includes the two 
great cavities, the thorax or chest, and the abdomen or 
belly ; and the third comprises the arms and legs, or 
uppef^ and lower extremities. 

Each of thesa presents a structure beautifully adapt- 
ed to the purposes for whicb it is destined. The 
head consists of the seull and bones of the face. The 
scull affords complete protection to the brain from all 
ordinary accidents, and also to the organs of hearing, 
seeing, smelling, and tasting. Protection and not 
motion being the sole object of its construction, the 
numerous bones of which it is composed sure joined 
to each other, not by moveable joints like other bones, 
but by a kind of dovetailing, which combines the so- 
lidity of continuous structure with the advantages 
which their separation gives to facilitating ^owth, 
and interrupting the extension to all, of the mjuries 
inflicted on one. 

The trunk, as will be seen from the annexed cut, 
consists of the spine a a, the ribs r r, the sternum Xf 
and the pelvis s s. ^ The spine, vertebral column, or 
back-bone a a, which 8i;q>port8 all the upper parts, i« 
a veiy remarkable piece of mechanism. It is com- 
posed, in all, of twenty-four separate bones, called 
vertebra, from the Latin word vertere^ to turn, as the 
body turns upon them as on a pivot. Of these, seven, 
called cervical vertebra, belong to the neck ; twelve, 
connected with the ribs, and csdled dorsal, to the back ; 
and Ave, called lumb^, to the loins. The base of the 
column rests on the soerwn it, which is closely com- 
pacted between the bones of the pelvis s s. The ver* 
tebrsare firmly bomid to each ower in scrchaway »^ 

O 
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to kdmit of flezjoo and ezteneioii, and a ceitaia degrM 
of rotation, while, by their solidity and firm attach- 
ment Ut each other, great strength is secured. Some 
Gonceptioa of this stiength may be formed when wa 
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consider the enormous loads which some aChletio 
men are able to carry on their shoulders, or nuse In 
their hands ; the whole weight of which is necessarily 
borne by the yertebrs of the loins. As the spuce oc- 
cupied by the abdomen gives lar^e outward dimen- 
sions to this region of the body, it is only upon reflec- 
tion that we perceive that the whole force exerted 
by the human frame in its most strenuous efforts cen- 
tres in the bony column we are now examining. 

While the smooth or rounded forepart or body of 
the vertebrae affords support to the superincumbent 
parts, the projecting ridge behind and rugged pro- 
cesses at the sides combine with it to form a large 
tube or canal, extending from the top to the bottom 
of the column, and in which the spinal marrow is 
contained and protected. Between each of the ver- 
tebrae a thick compressible cushion of cartilage and 
ligament is interposed, which serves the triple (lurpose 
of uniting the bones to each other, of diminishing and 
diffiising shocks received in walking or leaping, and 
of admitting a greater extent of motion than if the 
bones were in more immediate contact. 

The ribs r r, twelve in number on each side, are at- 
tached b^ their heads to the spine, and by their other 
(cartilaginous) extremities to the sternum or breast- 
bone X. The seven uppermost are called true ribs, 
because each of them is connected directly with the 
sternum by means of a separate cartilage. The five 
lower ribs are called false, because one or two of 
them are loose at one end, and the cartilages of the 
rest run into each other instead of being separately 
prolonged to the breast-bone. The use of the ribs is 
to form the cavity of the chest for the reception and 
protection of the lungs, heart, and great bloodvessels, 
and to assist in respiration by their alternate rising 
and falling. This action enlarges and diminishes by 
turns the size of the chest and the capacity of the 
hmgs. 

The pelvis s s, is formed by the broad, flat bones 
which support the bowels, and serve for the articula- 
tion of the thigh. A general notion of their appea** 
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ance and uses may be obtained from inspection of the 
cut, which, however, does not represent with perfect 
accuracy the minuter structure. 

The bones of the upper extremities are, the scapula 
or Moulder-blade ; the clavicle or collar-bone y ; the 
humerus or arm* bone b ; the radius df and uhia e, or 
bones of the forearm ; and the small carpol and meta- 
jcarpal bones / and phalanges g^ forming the wrist^ 
hand, and fingers. 

The scap^ is the broad flat bone lying at the 
upper part of the back, familiarly known as the shoul- 
der-blade, and so troublesome to many young ladies 
by its unseemly projection. It serves to connect Uie 
arm with the trunk of the body, and gives origin to 
many of the muscles by which the former is put in 
motion. The collar-bane y extends from the breast- 
bone outward to the scapma. Its chief use is to pre- 
vent the arms from falling forward in front of the 
body ; and hence it is wanting in the lower animals, 
whose superior extremities are much closer to each 
other than those of man. 

The humerus^ or arm-bone bj is adapted by a kind 
of Imll and socket joint to a corresponding surface in 
the scapula, and hence enjoys great latitude of motion* 
and, from the shallowness of the recept^le, is some- 
what liable to dislocation* The radius and ulna d a 
constituting the forearm, are connected with the hume- 
rus by a hinge-like Joint, which admits readily of flex- 
ion and extension, but not of rotation ; and as the ar- 
ticulation is of a peculiar construction, it is rarely dis- 
located. The movements of pronation and supina- 
tion, or turning round the hand, a,re effected, not by 
the elbow-joint, but by the radius d moving upon the 
ulna «, by means of joints formed for this purpose. 
The wrist and &iger-joints are too complicated to 
admit of explanation here. 

The lower extremities consist of the os femoris or 
thigh-bone t; the patella or knee-pan /; the tibia m» 
Kn^ fibula n, or leg bones ; and the tarsal and metatar* 
sal bones o, and phalanges p^ composing the ankle» 
fdot, and toes. 
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The thigh-bone t is articulated by means of a large 
round head deeply sunk into a corresponding hollow 
in the pelvis at h ; freedom of motion being thus com- 
bined with greater securi^. The thigh may be 
moved backward and forward, as in walkinff ; and also 
outward and inward, as when sittinff on horseback, 
or with the legs crossed. The socket being much 
deeper than that of the shoulder-joint, the thigh-bone 
has nol the same range of motion as the humerus, 
but it has proportionaUy greater security. 

The pateUa^ or kneepan /, is well known. It is a 
small bone constituting the projection of the knee. 
It increases the power of the muscles which extend 
the leg, and protects the front of the knee-joint. The 
iUna m is the principal bone of the leg, and is the only 
one articulated with that of the thigh. Its lower end 
forms the projection at the inner ankle. The JUniUi 
n is the long slender bone at the outer side of the leg, 
the lower end of which forms the outer anUe. The 
taia axidfibttla both contribute to the formation of the 
ankle-joint, which, like that of the knee, is almost 
limited to flexion and extension. 

The tarsal bones constituting the foot display an 
admirable mechanism, but without plates any descrip- 
tion of them would be unintelligible. My present 
aim being practical utility, I shall, therefore, pass arer 
these details, and rather lay before the reader several 
considerations of a more general and directly useful 
nature. 

Bones consist of two kinds of substances, viz., those 
of an animal and those of an earthy nature. To the 
former belongs everything connected with the life 
and growth of bones, and to the latter the hardness 
and power of resistance by which they are character* 
ized. 

The animal portion of bones constitutes, according 
to the analysis of Berzelius, about 39.17 per cent, cw 
their substance, and consists chiefly of albumen, gela- 
tine, cellular membrane, bloodvessels, nerves, and ab- 
sorbents. Of the remaining 67 per cent, of earthy 

Od 
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matter, neariy 6S parts consist of phosphate, and 11 
of carbonate, of lime. The relatire proportions oi 
the animal and earthy constituents vary, however, 
aocording to the period of life. In infancy, the ani- 
mal portion greatly predominates, and, consequent- 
ly, the bones are at tlmt age comparatively soft, yield- 
ing, and elastic. In middle life, the portions are more 
equally balanced, and while the bones thereby acquire 
great hardness and solidity, they still preserve some 
elasticity. In old age, on the contrary, when the 
earthy constituents predominate, they become dry, 
brittiie, and comparatively lifeless. 

If a bone be subjected for a time to the action of 
muriatic acid, the earthy portion is gradually decom- 
posed, and a cartilaginous*lookin^ substance of the 
exact shape and size of the bone is procured, which 
is in reality its animal constituent If, on the other 
hand, the bone be subjected to the action of hrp, 
which decomposes and dissipates the animal elements, 
but scarcely affects the earths, a white, light, easily 
crumbled mass, of the shape and appearance of the 
original bone, is procured, which is sinq^ the earthy 
part of bone, deprived of its connecting membrane. 
The latter is called the an»9?M/ constituent of the bone, 
because it is the product of animal life, and does no^ 
exist in nature, except in the system of animals ; and 
the former is called the earthy constituent, because i^ 
may and does exist ia nature, without relation to life^ 

A very important purpose is served by the difier- 
ent proportions which the animal elements of bone 
bear to the earthy at different ages. In early youth, 
when much strength is not wanted, as the body ia 
never exposed to severe effbrts,.but when a greal 
growth of bone is required to complete the develop- 
ment of the human frame, the animal or living part of 
the bone is observed to preponderate. But in mid- 
dle life^ when growth is finished, and the powers of 
resistance are at their maximum, and when nutrition 
is required only to repair waste, a larger proportioa 
of the solid or earthy, and a smaller proportion of the 
vital constituents, become necessary. In old aget 
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•gain, when the want» of the system are reTersed^ 
and when positive diminution of existing masses i» 
required to put the frame into harmony with the 
shrunk mi^cles and feebler powers of life, the absorb^ 
ent vessels carry away more of the vital matter, leav- 
ing chiefly the earthy, which, being less susceptible 
of change, requires scarcely any suf^rt from within; 
and hence the brittle and compact hardness of the 
bones, and their little capability of uniting when frac- 
ture happens at an advanced period of life. 

At birth many of the bones are, properly speaking, 
of a cartilaginous nature. As ossification advances, 
the cartilage is removed by the absorbents, and its 
place supplied bv a kind of cellular membrane, in the 
interstices of which the earthy particles are deposit- 
ed ; the two forming, by their union, the homogene- 
ous whole called Bone. Although, therefore, it is to 
the softer material alone that vital properties essen- 
tially belong, it is usual to speak of the life, the ves- 
sels, and the nerves of bones, as if life belonged 
equally to the earthy and animal portions. This is 
correct enough in reaUty, because the union between 
the earthy and animal tissues is always the product 
of life; and the parts thus united are, to all intents 
and purposes, living parts. 

To carry on the processes of waste and renovation, 
by which every living «tmcture is distinguished, all 
parts of the body are provided, 1st, with arteries con- 
veying to them red or nutritive blood ; 2dly, with ex- 
balahts, by which the new matter is deposited, and 
which are believed to be the minute terminations of 
the arteries; 3dly, with veins, by which the blood is 
carried back to the heart ; 4thly, with absorbent ves- 
sels, which take up and carry away the waste parti- 
cles to be thrown out of the system ; and, lastly, with 
nerves to supi^y ^1 these vessels and the organs on 
which they are distributed, with that nervous energy 
which is essential to their vitaUty, and to their con- 
nexion with other parts of the system. The bones, 
hisensible as they may seem, possess all these attri- 
butes of liviDig and oi)ganized parts. They are ^^^^ 
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provided with bloodvessels, with nerves, and witb 
exhaling and absorbing vessels ; and they are con- 
stantly undergoing the same process of decay and of 
renovation, to which all other living parts are sub- 
jected. 

fThat bones are provided with bloodvessels, is shown 
by the fact, that anatomists are able to trace these 
vessels into their substance, and to inject those of a 
voung subject with wax, so minutely as to make the 
bones appear of a lively red colour. That they are 
provided also with nerves, is evident, both from dis- 
section and from the effects of injuries and disease. 
A healthy bone may be cut or sawed across without 
causing pain ; but when the same bone becomes in- 
flamed, the most excruciatin|^ torture is felt. And, as 
sensation is the exclusive attribute of the nervous 
system, this fact alone would authorize us to assume 
their existence, even although nervous fibres could 
not be traced entering the osseous substance. 

That the substance of the bones is continuall}r un- 
dergoing a change, and that, while the old particles 
are withdrawn by absorbents, new particles are con- 
stantly deposited by the nutrient or exhalant vessels, 
is abundantly proved by the often-repeated experi- 
ments of DuhameL If madder be mixed with the 
ibod of fowls for a few days, and the fowls be then 
iilled, the colouring matter deposited by the nutrient 
vessels will invariably be found to have died the bones 
of a deep red ; and if the madder be withdrawn, the 
bones will then be found to be less and less red in 
proportion to the length of time which has been al- 
lowed to elapse — evidently showing that waste and 
renovation are constantly going on. 

It may be thought that bones are, in their very es- 
sence, so hard and durable, as to render any such 
supply of nourishment and change of parts altogether 
unnecessary. But if we look for a moment to the 
advantages consequent upon this order of things, we 
shaU see abundant cause to reject such an opinion. 

It is only by means of the processes of growth and 
veuewal that the bones can adapt thems^ves to th6> 
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wants and state of the system. If the hones were 
not endowed with the principle of life, the stature of 
the infant must have oeen that of the future man. 
Or even supposing the osseous system to have grown 
to maturity, and then remain unchanged, the withered 
form of old age would necessarily have been op- 
pressed and overcome by the large and massive bones 
which the vigorous muscles of manhood alone can 
easily put in motion. Had the bones been created 
unsusceptible of internal change and unendowed with 
life, it is obvious that, when broken by accident, they 
must have remained for ever disunited, and therefore 
an encumbrance instead of an assistance to the animal. 
But, from possessing bloodvessels of their own to sup* 
ply them with nourishment, and nerves to give power 
of action to those bloodvessels, the very irritation of 
the broken end is made to serve the purpose of in- 
creasing the vital powers of the injured parts, and 
producing that excitement which is necessary for the 
formation of a new bond of union, and for filling up 
the gap that would otherwise have remained. 

In a state of health, the bones are insensible to 
pain ; and here also the more provident benevolence 
appears. ^ For, surrounded as they are by the softer 
and more sensitive parts, these afford them ample 
protection, while their insensibility enables them to 
act, for any length of time, without weariness or pain. 
But when a severe accident occurs to break them 
asunder or destroy their texture, pain then becomes 
their kindest guardian, and the surest promoter of 
their recovery. In such circumstances, indeed, no- 
thing can be more truly benevolent than pain. It ac- 
companies that inflammation and ^vascmar activity, 
without which the work of reunion of the broken part 
cannot be accomplished ; and is the means of securing 
the repose and quietude which are essential to the 
exact adaptation of the parts to each other, and which 
can be effected only by causing great pain to follow 
even the slightest motion. Of such utility is inflam- 
mation on these occasions, that when, as sometimes 
lia^pens, the requisite degree of it, from want of ^ 
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T0U8 sensibility ia the .part, does not take place, and 
the bone remains ununited for many weeks, surgeons 
are in the habit of using violence to produce the ne- 
cessary stimulus. In this case, they either rub the 
broken ends rudely against each other, or introduce 
an instrument between them, by which pain and irri- 
tation may be excited, and then reunion is accouEi- 
plished. On the other hand, if pain did not guard the 
limb from motion when the process of recovery is 
going on, the union Would be incessantly disturbed by 
every heedless and unavoidable start altering the rel- 
ative position of the parts. This, also, is occasipnally 
exemplified in practice. Looking at these facts, it is 
impossible not to admire the wisdom and the benev- 
olence manifested in the adaptation of the structure 
of bones in every particular to the circumstances and 
occurrences of life. 

Another advantage arising from the vitality of 
bones, is their susceptibility of change without injury 
to life. Thus it frequently happens, that, in infancy, 
water collects within the head in considerable quan- 
tity ; but, in consequence of the law that the form 
of the seull accommodates itself to the form and di- 
mensions of its soft contents, the bones yield to the 
pressure from within, become larger, and, by forming 
a larger cavity, permit the brain to execute its func- 
tions, and life to go on ; whereas, had the scuU been 
incapable of undergoing change, death would have to 
a certainty ensued. The scull owes this power of 
adaptation entirely to its possessing vessels and 
nerves, and to its undergoing a constant decay and 
renewal, like the other parts of the system. 

The same phenomena are exhibited by the bones 
of the chest. When tumours arise, or coUections of 
fluid take place within that cavity, there is a constant 
effort on the part of nature to take advantage of this 
constitution of the bones, and to cause them so to 
expand as to save the lungs and heart from hurtful 
pressure, and allow respiration and circulation to go 
on unimpaired. 

In the opposite circumstances of diminished volume 
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of the soft contents of the cayitiesi die same law en- 
ables the bone to decrease in a corresponding propor- 
tion, and, consequently, to continue the protection 
which it affords to its contained organs. Thus, were 
the bone to remain unaltered, when, in cases of dis- 
ease and in old age, the brain diminishes in size, the 
cavity of the scull would be only partially filled, and 
the brain, so far from being protected, woi&d be jolted 
backward and forward, upward and downward, by 
every motion of the head or body, till its structure 
should be utterly destroyed, and life itself extin- 
guished. 

To those who are unacquainted with the laws of 
nutrition of organized bodies, and who are accustomed 
to notice* the hard and unyielding nature of bone, 
without having any adequate perception of the par- 
ticular uses of the adaptation of the hard to the soft 
parts, this adaptation may seem strange and improb- 
able ; but a little consideration will satisfy every one 
that it could not have been otherwise. 

In infancy, when the lungs are imperfectly devel- 
oped, the chest is narrow, flat, and confined, and the 
nbs almost in close juxtaposition. In youth and in 
middle age, when force and activity require fulness 
and vigour of respiration, the lungs enlarge, and to 
give them scope, the chest becomes full, broad, and 
capacious. In old age, again, when the season of 
active exertion is over, ai^ the strength decays, the 
broad shoulders and capacious chest of manhood 
gradually disappear, and a totally different form oc- 
cupies its place. Now, at all the«e periods, the bones 
are the parts which, by their alteration, serve as an 
index of the changes going on within ; and, on this 
large scale, the difference in their form is so great 
that it must be obvious to all. 

Where the whole of the soft contents of a bony 
cavity increase in size, as happens in the case of 
water in the head, the result is, as already mentioned, 
an expansion from interstitial growth of the osseous 
covenng. But where the tumour or pressure is lin^ 
ited to a small part, a jwocess of a different kind ofte» 
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akes place, which alsa has the preseiratien of liHa 
for its object, and which is accomplished by another 
of the natural actions— absorption. When a bone, 
say of four inches square, is required gradually ta 
expand itself so as to protect a surface of six inches, 
or of double the extent, this is accomplished by the 
gradual removal of the old, and the depositH>n of new 
and additional particles, on, as it were, a new and 
enlarged moulcL But in the other case, where the 
pressure is very limited — where, for instance, a small 
tumour develops itself on the surface of the brain, 
which, if allowed to grow within unyielding walls^ 
would soon cause death by pressure on the brain—* 
the ordinary process of absorption becomes greatly 
excited, and gradually eats away the whole thicknes8> 
of the bone over the tumour, which then protrudes 
externally, and relieves the brain within from pres- 
sure, which would have been fatal to it. 

I have already stated, that, besides a large propor* 
tion of earthy matter, which gives to them dryness 
and hardness, bones contain a large quantity of animal 
matter, which is essential to their constitution. In 
early life, this cartilaginous matter preponderates, 
and the bones are consequently less heavy, more 

Sable and elastic, and possessed of greater vitality, 
old age, again, the earthy parts predominate, and 
with them fragility, insensibility, and a lower degree 
of life. It is from this difference that bones brokeiK 
in youth reunite in one third of the time necessary 
for their reunion in advanced life. 

In some unhealthy states of the system, the pro- 
portion of earthy matter is greatly diminished, and in 
some parts it is even altogether removed. The bones 
become soft, compressible, and incapable of affording 
protection or support to the other parts, to such a 
degree that instances have occurred in which the 
lower extremities could be twisted beluiid, as if made 
of wire. A slighter degree of the same affection is 
common in weak, rickety children; and hence the 
deformity oi limbs^ so often oceuning fircm alMokM 
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insufficiency of the bones to support the weight of 
the body. 

The practical application to be made of our knowl- 
edge of the constitution of the bones, as parts of our 
animdl frame, and as governed by the ordinary or- 
ganic laws, will now be Obvious. Their health we 
have seen to depend on the regular supply of nour- 
ishment by the bloodvessels, on a due supply of ner- 
vous energy by the nerves, and on a due balance 
between the action of the nutrient and absoihent or 
removing vessels. To the steady fulfilment of these 
conditions, therefore, we are bound to attend. 

It is a common fault to consider the study of an or- 
gan or function complete, when we have viewed it on 
all sides as an isolated part, without regarding its 
external relations as constituting an essential portion 
of its history. Thus, although we examine the struc- 
ture and functions of the heart, and see- that it is a 
muscle, and that its office is to contract, our knowledge 
is incomplete if we do not go still further, and see 
that blood is the stimulant which causes the contrac- 
tile power to act. And in like manner with the eye» 
whose relations to light are as essential a part of its 
constitution as the transparency of its membranes or 
the convexity of its lens. Now, in the case of the 
bones, we are apt to describe their hardness, their mo- 
bility, and other qualities,, without sufficiently advert- 
ing to the fact that, being organs of support and 
resistance, the frequent and regi^ar performance of a 
full but not excessive amount of their duties is as es- 
sential to their wellbeing as blood is to the heart, air 
to the lungs, or light to the eyes. And, accordingly, 
when that condition is not fulfilled, the bones beeom^ 
feeble, diseased, and unfit for their functions, just as 
the softer parts of the body do. In practice, it is of 
the utmost importance to be fully awiure of this fact. 

It is famiUar to the professional mind, that a part 
deprived of that exercise or action which nature des- 
tined it to fulfil, becomes weakened, diminishes in 
size, and at last shrivels and alters so much in ap* 
peaxance as not to be recognisable. Thus, if an i^"- 
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tery— the large artery which supplies the arm with 
blood, for example — ^be tied, and the flow of blood 
obstructed, a change of structure immediately begins, 
and goes on progressively, till, at the end of a few 
weeks, what was formerly a hollow elastic tube pre- 
sents the appearance of a ligamentous inelastic cord. 
A muscle condemned to inaction is speedily reduced 
to half its original bulk ; and, if long unexercised, at 
last loses entirely its power of contraction and mus- 
cular appearance. The same rule holds with all o^er 
parts of the system, and, in an especial manner, even 
with the hard and apparently unalterable fabric of the 
bones. It is ascertained by extensive experience, that 
complete inaction, besides diminishing the size of 
bone, injures^ its structure so much as to deprive it of 
hardness, and render it susceptible of being cut with 
a knife. Now, what is strongly marked in the ex- 
treme case -is not less active, although it may be less 
palpably apparent, in cases where there is great, 
though not total, deprivation of exercise ; and here is 
seen one cause of the bad health, crooked spines, 
and deformed figures, of which the habitual restraint 
and condemnation to attitude in modem education 
lay so wide-spreading and so deep a foundation ; 
evils which could never stand for a moment before 
knowledge or reason. The bones are the solid frame- 
work of the body; and unless they are duly exercised 
in actual motion, they, like the muscles which move 
them, suffer and decay in virtue of that universal law 
which requires the exercise of voluntary organs as 
the condition of their wellbeing— as the stimulus ne- 
cessary to their efficient existence. 

One great requisite, then, for the development and 
health of the osseous system, is adequate exercise. 
But wherever matter is the subject, -oc^um implies 
waste of materials, and unless this waste be made up 
by proportionate supplies, exercise leads to speedy- 
decay, such as we see take place where the exertion 
has been carried beyond the proper limits, and occa- 
sioned a waste beyond what any supply can comnen- 
sate. A second requisite for the proper state or the 
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bones, therefore, is a sufficient amount of nourishment 
to counteract the waste now alluded to. < 

In early youth, in particular, when every part teems 
with Ufe and activity, and is almost hourly acquiring 
an increase of dimensions, the nutrient system is in a 
state of unceasing and powerful action, and a rich and 
abundant supply of food is indispensable to health. 
Nature points out this fact in the keen and vigorous 
appetite and strong powers of digestion which every 
healthy child uniformly manifests. To put ourselves 
in accordance with the intention of Nature at this 
period of Ufe, it is therefore absolutely necessary to 
supply in abundance wholesome and nourishing food. 
The non-fuliilment of this condition, so often seen in 
times of distress among the labouring classes, gives 
rise to that tumid softness and consequent weakness 
of the bones and soft parts, which is known by the 
name of rickets ; and which, if it continue till matu- 
rity, t. e., during the years of active nutrition and 
growth, invariably leads to distortion and deformity. 

The effect of exercise in causing the waste of the 
active organs, is well illustrated by the comparative 
absence of waste when they are unemployed. Inac- 
tion implies almost stagnation, and is always attended 
by diminution of the vital functions ; as is exempli- 
fied in the extreme degree in hybemating animals, 
which pass months in sleep without food, and almost 
without breathing; and also in frogs found alive in 
stones and trees, where they must have been dormant 
for a great number of years. Inactive parts, then, re- 
quire litlle nutrition, because there is little expendi- 
ture ; and they require little force or energy, because 
it would be not only useless, but detrimental to them. 

By a law of the constitution, manifestly arranged 
with relation to this principle, when any part of the 
system is active, it attracts to itself, by the simple 
stimulus of that activity, an increased supply of blood 
and nervous energy. The former repairs the waste 
of substance which action produces, and the latter 
gives an increased tone in harmony with the greater 
eall made on its powers. If the exercise is mome"* 
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ary and is not repeated, the extraordinary flow of 
blood soon disappears, and the nervous power falls to 
the usual standard : but if it is continued for a time, 
and is recurred to at regular intervals, a more active 
nutrition is established ; a permanently greater supply 
of blood enters the vessels, even during the intervals 
of inaction ; and an increase of development takes 
place, attended with increased facility and vigour ot 
function. 

If, again, any part is not duly exercised, there is 
no local stimulus to attract a large supply of blood or 
abundant flow of the nervous fluid ; there is no activ- 
ity of nutrition, no perfection of^ development, and no 
vigour of function. And hence, in partial exercise, 
there is always predominance of some parts over 
others ; the one too strong, the other too feeble. In 
the muscular system, the arms of a blacksmith con- 
trasted with those of a dancing-master are a sufficient 
illustration. 

This law of increased afflux of fluids and increased 
nutrition to exercised parts, and of diminished afflux 
and nutrition to inactive parts, is not only highly im- 
portant in its practical consequences, but in exact and 
obvious accordance with the plainest principles of 
reason. By this benevolent arrangement, parts acting 
fltrongly receive large supplies, and parts doing no- 
thing are left in the state of weakness befitting the 
demands made upon them. To every one who sees 
the principle, it must appear the height of folly to ex- 
pect great nutrition and great energy to follow inac- 
tion, and vice versa ; and yet this is what is, in igno- 
rance, daily looked for by mankind at large. 

This law of exercise, as influencing nutrition and 
function, is universal in its application, and applies to 
the osseous as much as to any other system. If the 
bones are duly exercised, then active nutrition goes 
on, and they acquire dimension, strength, and solid- 
ity. If they are not exercised, the stimuliis requireu 
for the supply of blood to them becomes insufficient ; 
imperfect nutrition takes place ; and debility, softness, 
and unfitness for duty follow in the train, llus cause 
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of defective formation is most active and most com- 
monly seen in the bones of the spine in growing girls, 
who are denied free exercise in that part; and the 
consequent weakness in the bones and cartilages, as 
well as in the muscles, is a very frequent cause of the 
swollen joints and curvature in the bones of the limbs 
in young people, which no subsequent care can ever 
remove. 

The beneficial effects of exercise and diet in im- 
parting solidity to the bones, have not escaped the 
observation of trainers and veterinary surgeons. Sir 
John Sinclair expressly mentions that the bones of 
persons trained become, in a remarkable degree, harder 
and tougher, and less liable to be injured by blows or 
accidents.* Delabere Blaine, also, in speaking of the 
deposite of earUiy matter, and the consequent consoli- 
dation of the bones of the horse being hastened by 
anything that permanently quickens the circulation 
through them, adds, that Nature gives to young ani- 
mals a playful disposition for the purpose of "increas- 
ing the flow of blood, and occasioning a more free de- 
posite of the earthy particles." " The earthy depos- 
ite," he continues, " is usually proportionea to the 
wants of the animal ; it is thus most perfect in those 
whose exertions are most considerable ; in the full- 
bred horse, therefore, the bones will be found more 
solid than in the bulky lower-bred varieties." But 
from this very circumstance, when the animal is sub- 
jected to premature exertion, the consolidation of the 
bones becomes complete before their softer portion 
has increased to its full dimensions, and hence '* horses 
earl^ and hard worked never arrive at their full size."t 
Testimony of this kind ought to be of great weight, 
as based, not on theory, but on the broad and well- 
marked experience of practical men. 
' It must be observed, however, that defective nutri- 
tion may arise from other causes than inadequate ex- 
ercise ; but even then, the consequences attending it 
9xe analogous in their nature. Among the poor it 

* Code cf Health, 5th edition. Appendix, p. 35. 
i Blaine's Outlines of the YeterinuT '^rt* Third edition, p. 9» 

P3 
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often arises from deficiency of wholesome food, and 
from d&mp dark habitations; among the rich, from 
feeble digestive and assimilating powers, and pamper- 
ing in diet ; and also from errors in clothing, and neg- 
lect of sufficient ventilation, and due exposure to the 
open air. Rickets, softness of the bones, and white 
swelling, are accoidingly observed to be almost con- 
fined to children belonging to one or other of these 
classes. 

To understand more clearly the relative uses of 
bones and muscles, we may be allowed to use a com- 
parison, although, like all other comparisons, it pre- 
sents many points of difference. The bones are to 
the body what the masts and spars are to a ship ; they 
give suf^rt and the power of resistance : and the 
muscles are to the bones what the ropes are to the 
masts and spars. It is to the muscles that the bones 
are indebted for the preservation or change of their 
relative position. If the bones or masts are too fee- 
ble in proportion to the weight which they are re- 
quired to sustain, then a deviation from their shape or 
position takes place ; and, on the other hand, if the 
muscles or ropes are not sufficientiy strong and well 
braced, then insufficiency of support must necessarily 
result. Early infancy affords an instance of both im- 
perfections ; the bones being infirm, and the muscles 
small and destitute of true fleshy fibres. The diseas- 
ed state, called mollities osHum, or softness of the 
bones, is an instance of what may be called a weak 
mast of the body, which must yield if its muscles be 
strongly drawn. The state of muscular debility con- 
sequent on fever and many acute diseases, or even on 
sudden fright, is, on the other hand, an instance of 
the inability of the bones alone to preserve an attitude, 
or execute motion, when the muscular system is 
weakened by disease. These differences merit at- 
tention. 

In the regular order of Nature, the maturity and 
perfection of all organs and functions are attained at 
the precise time at which each is required. The 
boaes of the infant are soft, vascular, cartilaginous^ 
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. Aill of life, and vigorouB in growth ; but, having no en- 
ergetic motions to perform, they possess little power 
of solid resistance. In accordance with this condition 
of the bones, the muscles which move them are small, 
gelatinous, imperfectly fibrous, and incapable of pow- 
erful contraction. If the bones had been made solid 
and heavy from the beginning, they would not only 
have been inert and cumbrous masses, destitute of 
muscles to put them in motion, but, from being less 
vascular and less alive, could not have grown with the 
rapidity necessary to adapt themselves to the growth 
of the other parts of the system. If, on the other 
hand, powerful muscles had existed from the first, 
they would have served only to twist the soft and 
Tielding bones into fantastic shapes. Or, if both solid 
bones and strong muscles had been ^ven from birth, 
then a complete power of locomotion would have 
been the result, which, from the absence of intellect 
and of knowledge of the external world to direct it, 
would have led to incessant evils, if not to speedy de- 
struction. But as things are arranged, the most pro- 
found wisdom and the purest benevolence show them- 
selves in the beautiful adaptation of all the parts suod 
functions to each other and to one common end. 

Knowledge of the condition of the bones at differ- 
ent periods of life is not without its practical uses, 
particularly in regulating our treatment of children. 
Some fond parents, disregarding the iact that the 
bones are comparatively soft aiid pliable in infancy, 
and in their haste to see the httle objects widk with- 
out support, are continually soliciting attempts at 
standing or walking, long before the ti^nes have ac- 
quired sufficient power of resistance, and the mus- 
cles sufficient power of contraction, to cope with the 
laws of gravitation. The natural consequence is a 
curvature of the bone, which jrields just like an elastic 
fftick bending under a weight The two ends ap- 
proach nearer to each other than they ought to do ; 
and, to accommodate themselves to the change, the 
jnuscles become shorter oaone side, and peifaaps long- 
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er on the other, each losing part of its efficiency in 
the unnatural change which it undergoes. 

From this view, it will be seen how hurtful lead- 
ing-strings must be. In the first place, by their me- 
clmnical force, they compress the chest and impede 
respiration ; and, in the second, by preventing the 
body from falling to the ground, or, rather, by pre- 
serving an upright position, they cause more of the 
weight to fall on the bones of the spine and lower ex- 
tremities than these parts are fitted to carry. fVom 
this noxious practice, flatness of the chest, confined 
lungs, distorted spine, and deformed legs, too often 
originate. 

The impropriety of the indiscriminate use of dumb- 
bells in early life will also be easily understood. If 
the weight of thesebedisproportioned to the strength 
of the bones, it is obvious that we must produce the 
same kind of evil as by 'premature attempts to walk, 
viz., yielding of the bones, and stretching and relax- 
ation of their connecting ligaments. If, a^ain, they 
be disproportionate to the muscular power, their effect 
will be to exhaust instead of increasing the strength 
of the body. 

From the exposition I have given of the laws of 
exercise, as affecting the muscular and osseous sys- 
tems, the absurdity of expecting to strengthen either 
the one or the other by the use of stays, or by lying 
for hours on a horizontal or inclined plane, will be 
abundantly manifest. There is no royal road to health 
and strength, and no method by which, while exer- 
cise is dispensed with, its advantages can be obtained. 
In the intervals between exercise, reclining on a plane 
is very useful in dehcate, fast-growing girls ; but it 
should be resorted to only when the feeling of fatigue 
exists, either from previous exercise or from mere 
sitting up. As soon, however, as this feeling is en- 
tirely recovered from, it ought to be discontinued, and 
never employed for hours and days in succession, 
without reference to previous weariness, as it often 
is, on the false notion of its being conducive to 
strength. 
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In this chapter,, as well as that on the muscles, I 
have dwelt perhaps too long on the principles by 
which exercise ought to be regulated; but as the sub- 
ject is little understood by those who have the direc- 
tion of youth, and is of paramount importance, I am 
inclined to hope that the tediousness of repetition may 
be forgiven, if clearness and conviction are obtained. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE LU1T08 — THEIR rVNCmONS — ^AND HEALTH. 

Arterial and Venoas Blood.— Circulation of the Blood.— Respi. 
ration. — Situation and Structure of the Lungs — their Air-cells 
and Bloodvessels. — Pulmonary Exhalation and Absorption. — 
Conditions of healthy Action in the Lunn. — Influence of hered- 
itanr Predisposition—of wholesome Food and good Digestion — 
of the free Expansion of the Lungs—of Exercise of the Muscles 
and Yoice—ot Cheerfulness and of Depression of Mind— of pure 
Air and Ventilation.— Vitiation of the Air by Breathing— Ex- 
tent and Nature of the Vitiation. — Examples of Death produced 
by great Impurity — ^its Influence in destroying Health — Illustra- 
tions.— Want of Ventilation in Public Halls, Churches, Schoolsv 
and Houses— Necessity for the {Scientific Regulation of Ventila- 
tion — Disease from ill-regulated Ventilation — Means of Venti- 
lation — Effects of ▼itiated Air on the Animal Economy.— Res- 
piration the Source of Animal Heat— Causes of deficient Gen- 
eration of Heat.— Means of Strengthening the Lungs and Chest 
—Direct and Indirect Exercise of the Lungs— Beneficial Effects 
of, and Rules for, Pulmonary Exercise. — Precautions to be cb* 
served in Diseases of the Lungs, and in persons predisposed to 
Consumption, particularly at Puberty. 

We come next to treat of the lungs and of the 
function which they perform; but, in order to be 
clearly understood, I must premise a few observa* 
tions on the circulation of the blood. 

The blood circulating through the body is of two 
different kinds ; the one red or arterial^ and the other 
dark or venous blood. The former alone is capable of 
affording nourishment and of supporting life. It is dis* 
tributed from the left side of the heart all over the 
body, by means of a p^reat artery or bloodvessel called 
the aorta, which subdivides in its course, and ultimately 
terminates in myriads of very minute ramifications 
closely interwoven with, and, in reality, constituting a 
part of, the texture of every living part. On reaching 
this extreme point of its course, the blood passes into 
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equally minute ramifications of the veins, whicli, is 
their turn, gradually coalesce and form larger and 
larger trunks, till they at last terminate in two large 
veins, by which the whole current of the venous blood 
is brought back in a direction contrary to that of the 
blood in the arteries, and poured into the right side of 
the heart. On examining the quality of the blood in 
these two systems of vessels, it is found to have un- 
dergone a great change in its passage from the one 
to the other. The florid hue which distinguished it 
in the arteries has disappeared, and given place to the 
dark colour characteristic of venous blood. Its prop- 
erties, too, have changed, and it Is now no longer ca- 
pable of sustaining life. 

Two conditions are essential to the reconversion 
of venous into arterial blood, and to the restoration 
of its vital properties. The first is an adequate pro^ 
vision of new materials from the foodf to supply the 
place of those which have been expended m nutri- 
tion ; and the second is the free exposure of the nervous 
blood to the atmospheric air* 

The first condition is fulfilled by the chyle or nutri- 
ent principle of the food being regularly poured into 
the venous blood just before it reaches the right side 
of the heart ; and the second, by the very important 
process of respiration, which tiDces place in the air- 
cells of the lungs, and which it is our present object 
to explain. 

The venous blood, having arrived at the right side 
of the heart, is propelled by the contraction of that 
organ into a large artery, leading directly, by separate 
branches, to the two lungs, and hence cadled the pul' 
monary artery.* In the innumerable branches of this 
artery expanding themselves throughout the substance 

* Taking the nature of the blood for our guide, the pulmonary 
arttry ought to be named the pulmonary twt'n, for it contains ve- 
nous blood. But, from its structure and office in regard to the 
right side of the heart rambling those of the arteries, it has 
heea called an artery. The pulmonary vehu^ or vessels which 
return the blood from the lungs to the left side of the heart, on 
the other hand contain arterud blood, although named veins. 
To prevent confosuHi, it is necessary to advert to this source o- 
iinibiguitT. 
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live. In wonns and mai:^ mmSat ammalB, on Ihe 
other hand, no distinct organ ia set apart for the pur- 
pose, hut the aeration of the blood takes place at the 
surface of the body, by means of pores in the skin, 
called spiracula, specially adapted to this end, and 
which cannot be shnt up or obstructed, any more thaa 
the lungs or gills, without inducing death. * So neces- 
sary, indeed, is atmospheric air to the vitality of the 
hlood in all cases of animals, that its abstraction in- 
evitably proves fatal ; and a fish can no more live in 
water deprived of air, than a man could do in an at* 
mosphere devoid of otygen. And thus the fish re- 
quires a renewal of air, aiui perishes when, it is denied, 
exactly as man doeis in similar circumstances. 

In man the lungs are those large, light, spongv 
bodies, which, along with the heart, completely nu 
the cavity of the chest. They vary much in size in 
different persons ; and as the chest is formed for their 
protection, we find it either large and capacious, or 
the reverse, accofding to the size of the lungs. Their 
position relatively to the other viscera may be under- 
stood on reference to the subjoined wooacut, which 
represents the various organs of the chest and belly, 
as they appear on removing the inteffuments, breast- 
bone, and part of the ribs. Th^ sketdi is rather rude, 
but it will serve the pnipose. The letters R L and 
L L mark the right and left lungs, with the heart H 
lying between them, but cMefly on the left side. V is 
a not very accurate representation of the large blood- 
vessels going to the head, neck, and superior extrem- 
ities. Ltv. is the liver, lying in the abdomen, or 
belly, and separated from the chest by the arched 
fleshy partition D D, called the diaphragm or midriff. 
The stomach appears on th^ other side marked St"*., 
but both it and the liver are removed a little from their 
natural situs^on. G is the gall-bladder. Ill are 
the various parts of the intestimd canal, through which 
the food is passed on its way from the stomach, by 
means of what is called the periskUtic or vermicular 
motion Of the bowel, ene circle of fibres narrowing 
after anot&er, so as to propel its contents slowly but 
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lie substance of the lungs conBists of bronchial tubes, 
ftii-cells, bloodvesaelB, nerves, and cellular mem- 
brane or pareneAyma. The first are merely continu- 
ations and subdivisions of the windpipe, and serve to 
convey the external air to the air-cells of the lunp. 
The air-cells constitute the chief part of the pulmo- 
nary tissue, and are, in one sense, the terminations of 
" the aroaller branches of the bronchial tubes. When 
AiUy distended, they are so numerous as in Wfip'' 
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ance to coBStitote aimovt the Whole kng. They mm 
of Tarions sizes, from the twentieth to the hsDdredtb 
of an inch in diameter^ and are lined with an exceed- 
ingly fine, thin memhrane, on which the minute capil- 
Ibtj branches of the pulmonary arteries and reias are 
copiously ramified; and it is while circulating in the 
small vessels of this membrane, and there exraeed to 
the air, that the blood undergoes the change fronb the 
venous to. the arterial state. So prodigiously numer- 
ous are these air-ceUs» that the aggregate extent of 
their lining membrane in man has been CMopiited to 
exceed a surface of 30,000 sq^are inches. 

It may be thoqght ^at the interposition of such a 
membrane must hare, the effect of preyentin|f any ac- 
tion of the air upon the biood. But in addition to the 
proof to the contrary drawn from observation, it has 
been ascertained br expeipiment, that even the thick 
and firm texture of bladder is insuffici^it to prevent 
the occurrence of the change ; venoos blood confined 
in a bladder speedily acquiring a florid red colour, like 
that of arterial blood. 

Bloodvessels necessarily form a laige constituent 
portion of the substance of the lungs. Besides the 
arteries and veins which the lungs possess in common 
with other parts f<^ the purposes of nutrition, they 
have, as we have seen, the laige pulmonary arteries 
and veins, dividing everywhere through their sub* 
stance into innumerable branches, eonve3ring the 
whole blood of the body to and from the air-cells, and» 
therefore, of a magnitude propwtioned to the quantity 
of blood which is destined to pass throv^b them. 

Tliese two tissues, air-tubes and bloodvessels, to- 
gether with the loose cellular texture or networic 
which Innds them together, called parenchyma, fona 
the principal part of the structure of the lungs. But 
the latter, like all other organs, are provided also with 
nerves, without the active co-operation of which, in 
supplying the requisite nervous stimulus, their special 
functions, and, consequently, life itself, would speed- 
ily cease. 

Every one must have remarked the copious exhaUh 
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Hm of moisture which takes place in bieathinff, and 
which presents a striking analogy to the ezhwtion 
from the surface ol the skin. In the former^ as in 
the latter instance, th« exhalation is carried on by the 
innumerable minute capmary vessels, in which the 
small arterial branches terminate in the air-cells. 
Pulmonary exhalation is, in fact, one of the chief out- 
lets of waste matter from the system ; and the air 
which we breathe is thus vitiated, not only by the 
subtraction of its oxygen and the addition of carbonic 
acid, but also by animal effluvia, with which it is load* 
ed when returned from the lungs. In some individu- 
als, this last source of impurity is so powerful as to 
render their vicinity offensive and even insupportable 
to the by-standers, and it is its presence which gives 
the disagreeable, sickening smell to crowded rooms. 
• Abs&rptionj in like manner, takes place from the 
lining memln*ane of the lungs, as we have seen it do 
in the skin. When a person breathes- an atmos^ere 
loaded with fumes of (4>ints, of tobacco, of turpentine, 
or of any other volatile substance, a portion of the 
fumes is taken up by the absorbing vessels of the 
lungs, and carried mto the system, and there produces 
precisely the same effects as if introduced into the 
stomach; dogs, for example, have been killed by 
being made to inhale the fumes of prussic acid for a 
few minutes. The lungs thus become a ready iidet 
to contagion, miasmata, and other poisonous influen- 
ces diffused through the air which we breathe.. 

From this general exidanation of the structure and 
uses of the lungs, it will be obvious that sevend con- 
ditions, which it is our interest specially to know and 
observe, are essential to the healthy performance of 
the important function of respiration. Fust among 
these we may rank a healthy original formation of 
the lun^. No fact in medicme is better established 
than that which proves the hereditary transmission 
from parents te children of a constitutional liability 
to pulmonaiy diseasie, and especially to consumption ; 
yet no condition is less attended to in forming matri- 
monial engagements. The, children of scrofuloi''^ 
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Md eo]iiiniptiT« ptrents an g mnrafijr precodovtv 
«Qd their mindB biekig eariy BMitvredy ihey engage 
etrly in Ihe buauieBS of life, and often enter the mar* 
ritd state before their iiodil^ fcame has bad time to 
eoasoiidaie. For a few yaars^ evvrythin^ seems to 
C^.on iNrosperoiisly, and a nnneroas ftnniljr gath«r» 
around them. AH at once, hovreTer, eren while youdi 
remains, their physical powers b^in to^ give way, 
and they drop prematurely into the grare, exhausted 
by coDsompUon, and leaying chfldrrai behind then 
destined, in all probability, either to be cut off as they 
approach maturity, or to run throi^h the same delih 
sivebut &tal career as that of the paieitls from wiiott 
tiiey dehyed their existence. 

llany examples of this kind might be pointed out 
aBENUig the higher classes of soeiecy, who are noi le* 
strained from following their {nredominaDt indinationa 
b^ any necessity of seeking subststeQee in profea- 
sicmal pwnsnits. And many instances might be r^ 
fenred to, in which no r^ard was shown to the man* 
ifest existence of the same disposition in the family 
of either paroit, and in whidi, consequently, the alar- 
hed state was imbittered ^thear by barreduaess, whi<^ 
is then the most favoiirable result, or by the preva* 
lence of disease and delicacy in the pmgeny. It imy 
not be easy to enforce upon the young and inea^i«^ 
rienced the requisite degree of attention to these eir<r 
cumstances; but surely education, especially wfaea 
backed by example, might do much, if the ^ung 
were properly instructed ^at an early period m the 
leading facts and principles of the human conatitutioD. 
MThere there are hereditary precocity and delicacy of 
frame, marriage, instead of beiitf hastened, ought m-r 
vaiiaUy to be delayed, at least, tul the fullest maturity 
and consolidation of the system ; otherwise the con* 
sequences will be equally ui^iappy for the individual 
ana for his progeny. During growth, and for a con** 
siderable time afterward, the constitution is still in*- 
perfect even in healthy subjects, and wants Uie enda«> 
ring strength which it acquires in mature age, ani 
the possession of which manLs the pehod which natoco 
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Ina fixed for the exevcise of the Amctions of prodnc* 
tion. Many young people of both sexes fall sacrifices 
to early marriages, who might have withstood Ae or- 
diaary risks of ufe, and lived together in happiness, if 
they had delayed their union for a few years, and al* 
lowed time for the consolidation of their constitu- 
tions. 

I have urged this point strongly, becMise heredita- 
TV predisposition is, avowedly and beyond all doidyt, 
the most frequent source of the more serious form« 
of t)almonary disease, and it would be worse than 
folly to allow past and painful experience to go for 
nothing. Medical men have much in their power in 
preventing such violations of the laws of the Creator, 
at least where they are regarded, as they always ought 
to be, as the friends not less than tlie profossional 
advisers of th6 family. 

As connected with this subject, I may mention that 
Dr. Claris: has the merit of having drawn attention 
to the important fact, that a state of impaired heidth 
in the parent, whether coTtsUttUumal or acquired, and 
particularly if caused by imperfect digestion and as* 
similation, is as productive of a tendency to scrofula 
and consumption in the children as if it had descend- 
ed by hereditary transmission. If parents in general 
were duly impressed with the truth and bearing of 
this fact, many of them might be induced, on account 
of their children, to take that rational care of their 
own health which they seem to be incapable of doing 
for its own sake. 

l*he SxcoNT requisite to the wellbeing of the lungs, 
and to the free and salutary exercise of respiration, is 
a due supply of rich and healthy Mood. When, from 
defective food or impaired digestion, the blood is im- 
poverished in quality, and rendered unfit for adequate 
nutrition, the lungs speedily suffer, and that often to 
a f^tal extent. So certain is this fact, that, in the 
lower animals, tubercles (the cause of incurable eon- 
sumption) can he produced in the lungs to almost any 
extent, by withholding a sufficiency ofnt^wishing food* 
The same circumstances operate to a lamentable ex- 
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tent unong th6 poorly-fed population of our maun- 
facturing towns ; whereas it is proverbial that batch- 
ers — a class of men who eat animal food twice or 
thrice a day, and live much in the open air — are al- 
most exempt from pulmonary consumption. Among 
the higher classes, again, the blood is impoverished, 
and the lungs are injured, not from want of food, but 
from want tf the power of adequately digesting U ; and 
hence we find, in every treatise on consumption, a 
section devoted, specially to ^^ dyspeptic phthisis^^^ as it 
is called, or simply '' consumption from bad digestion.*' 
The late hours, heavy meals, and deficient exercise, 
which are so generally complained of, but still so reg- 
ularly adhered to in i^ociety, are the chief sources 
of the evils to which we are now alluding. 

Thirdly. — ^The free and easy expansion of the 
chest is obviously indispensable to the full play and 
dilatation of the lungs : whatever impedes it, either 
in dress or in position, is prejudicial to health ; and, 
on the other hand, whatever favours th^ free. expan- 
sion of the chest, equally promotes the healthy fulfil- 
ment of the respiratory functions. Stays, corsets, 
and tight waistbands operate most injuriously, by 
compressing tl^e thoracic cavity, and impeding the 
due dilatation of' the lungs ; and, in many instances, 
they give rise to consumption. I have seen one case, 
in wluckthe liver was actually indented by the exces- 
sive pressure, and long-continued bad hesdth and ulti- 
mately death were the results. In allusion to this 
subject, Mr. ^rhackrah mentions, that men can exhale 
at one effort from six to ten pints of air ; whereas 
in women the average is only from two to four pints. 
In ten females, about 18 1-2 years of age, belonging to 
a flax-mill, and ** who were labouring under no dis- 
ease," Mr. Thackrah found the average to be only 
3 1-3 pints, while in young men of the same age it 
amounted to 6 pints. Some allowance is to be made 
for the naturally smaller capacity of the lungs in fe- 
males than in males, but Mr. Thackrah is satisfied 
that the above remarkable difference ''is attributable 
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cit^ytothetecmgof tfaechest''* Hamfr, howvT- 
er, disensMd this mitter when trotting of the musca* 
faur system, it is unnecessary to enlarge on it again, 
further than to remark, that the constrained motion* 
less attitudes enforced upon young females in the 
course of • education, are very unfavourable to the 
play of the hugs and to the full development of the 
chest. 

The admirable harmony established by the Creator 
between the various constituent parts of the animal 
frame, renders it impossible to pay regard to, or in- 
fhnge the conditions required for^ the healtlk of any 
one, without all the rest paarticipating in the benefit 
or injury. Thus, while cheerful exercise in the open 
air and in the society of equals is directly and emi- 
nently ccmdocive to tiie wellbeing of the muscular 
system, the advantage does not stop there, the be- 
neficent Creator having kindly so ordered it t^t the 
same exercise shall be scarcely less advantageous to 
the important function of respiration. Active exer- 
cise cslls the Inngs into play, ravours their expansion, 
promotes the circidation of the blood through their 
•obstanoe, and leads to their complete and healthy 
development The same end is greatly facilitated 
by that free and vigorous exercise of the voice, whidi 
so unifwmly accompanies and enhvens the sports of 
the young, and which doubles the benefits derived 
from Uiem considered as exercise. The excitement 
of the social and moral feelings which children expe* 
rience while engaged in play, is another powerful 
tonic, the influence of whidi on the general health 
ought not to be ov^ooked ; for the nervous influence 
is as indispensable to the right performance of ream- 
ration, as it is to the action of the muscles or to tne 
digestion of food. 

This latter principle explains the reason why the 
depressing passions predispose to puhnonaiy con- 
somption, a feet which has been remariLsd from a 

* Thacknh on Employments u aficting Health and lieofev* 
kjr, p. 95. 
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very early period. When the mind is in a etate of 
depression, the whole nervous system becomes en- 
feebled ; the stimulus to the other organs, on-which 
80 much of their vital power depends, is impaired ; 
and a general want of tone pervades the system, ren- 
dering the principal organs of the body, and the lungs 
among the rest, unusually susceptiole of disease. 
Here, again, we may perceive the beautiful adaptation 
of all the functions to each other, and the exquisite 
harmony of design existing between the diobrent 
parts of the body. 

It is curious indeed to trace the relations in which 
the animal functions stand to toach other. Grief, sor- 
row, fear, and othw depressing passions of the mind, 
diminish the activity of the circulation, impair respi- 
ration, lower vitality, and, consequently, render &e 
or^ranization more than usually susceptible of diseases 
ansing from diminished action. Anger, joy, and the 
other exhilarating passions, on the other hand, stim- 
ulate the circulation, quicken- respiration, increase 
the vital powers, and create a proneness to inflamma- 
tory or excited action. At first sight, it may seem 
strange tluit such should be the results of different 
kinds of mental emotion. On examination, how- 
ever, we perceive evident design in the arrangement. 
The tendency of grief, despondency, and sorrow, is 
to produce meditative inaction. These emotions re- 
quire no exercise of , the bodily powers, and no unu- 
sual expenditure of vital energy; but rather the 
reverse. This, it will be observed, is a condition in- 
compatible with a quick supply of blood or a high 
degree of respiration; for if these were conjoin^ 
they would only give rise to an amount of bodily ac- 
tivity at variance with the absorbed and concentrated 
state of the mind. The nature of the exciting pas- 
sions, again, is to impel us vigorously to action ; but 
action cannot be sustained without a full supply of 
highly oxygenated blood, and hence a very manifesi 
reason for the quick respiration and accelerated cir- 
culation which attend mental excitement. Great 
depression of mind thus leads naturally to imperfect 
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reBpiraiton, a more sluggish flow of bloodf and the ya- 
nous diseases of diminished vitality ; while great ex- 
citement induces full respiration, quickened circula- 
tion, and the various diseases of exalted vitahtj^. 
These principles show the paramount importance, in 
the treatment of disease, of carefully regulating the 
mental state of the patient, according to the object 
we have in view. 

A FOURTH essential condition of healthy respiration 
remains to be noticed, viz. : a regular supply of pure 
fresh air, without which the requisite changes in the 
constitution of the blood, as it passes through the 
lungs, cannot be ejected. To enable the reader to 
appreciate this condition, we must premise some re- 
marks on the nature of the changes alluded to. 

Atmospheric air consists of about 78 per cent, of 
nitrogen or azotic gas, 21 per cent, of oxygen, and not 
quite 1 per cent, of carbonic acid or fixed air ; and 
such is Its constitution when taken into the lunss in 
the act of breathing. When it is expelled from uem, 
however, its composition is found to be greatly alter- 
ed. The quantity of. nitrogen remains nearly the 
same, but 8 or 8 1-2 per cent, of the ogygen or vital 
air have disappeared, and been replaced by an equal 
amount of carbonic acid. In addition to these changes, 
the expired air is loaded with moisture. Simultane- 
ously with these occurrences, the blood collected from 
the veins, which enters the lungs of a dark colour and 
unfit for the support of life, assumes a fiohd red hue, 
and acquires the power of supporting life. 

It is not easy to offer a satisfactory explanation of 
the processes by which these changes are effected in 
the lungs. According to one view, the carbonic acid 
contained in exi»red air is formed by the secretion of 
carbon from the venous blood in its passaee through 
the longs, this immediately uniting with the oxygen 
of the air, and forming carbonlp acid, in which snape 
it is then thrown out m expiration. According to the 
oth^ view, the carbonic, acid exists in, and is separa- 
ted from,' the yenoua bipod in the state of acid, and 
the oxygetk which disappears is absorbed into the c^ 
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eidating durrent. The former explanatton watf long 
almost traiveraaUy receiTed, frat Dr. Edwards has 
lately adyaneed very strong grounds fbr adopting the 
latter. IVhateyer may be the true theory, fdl physi- 
ologists are agreed as tO the fact that tiie arteriahza- 
don of the blood in the lungs is essentially dependant 
on the supply of oxygen contained in the air which 
we breathe, and that air is lit or unfit for respiration 
(n exact proportion as its quantity of oxygen ap- 
proaches to, or differs from, that contained in pure air. 
if, consequently, we attempt to breathe nitrogen, hy- 
drogen, or any other gas not containing oxygen, the 
tesmi will Tie speedy suffocation ; while, if we breathe 
air containing a too high proportion of oxygen, the 
vital powers will speedily suffer from excess of stim- 
ulus. From oxygen bemg thus essential to life and 
respuration, it is often called viud air, in contradis- 
tinction to those gases which are incapable of sup- 
porting life. 

We can now appreciate the importance of a due 
supply of fresh air wherever Uving beings are con- 
gregated. In man, the rate of vitiation produced by 
breathing, and the relative importance of ventilatioiH 
may easUy be estimated. An individual is ascertain- 
ed to breathe, on an average, from 14 to SO times in 
a minute, and to inhale from 15 to 40 cubic inches of 
air at each Inspiration. Sir H. Davy and others rate 
the quantity so low as from 13 to 17 inches : but most 
observers agree with Dr. Menzies, who experimented 
with ^at care, in estimating it at 40 inches. The 
iquaptity, however, varies much in different individ- 
uals. 

Even taking the consnmpt of air at 90 indies, as a 
very low estimation, and rating the number of inspi- 
rations at 15, it appears that, in tiie space of one mm- 
ttte, no less than 300 cubic inches of air are required 
for the respiration of a single peieoo. In the same 
space of time, S4 cubic inches of oxygen disappM^y 
and are replaced by an eoual amount of carbonic acid ;' 
so that, in the course of an hour, one pair of kmgs 
^U, at m kiw estimate, vittale tlie ai^ by tlie sobtn^ 
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tion of no less than 1440 cubic inches of oxygen, and 
the addition of an equal number of carbonic acid, thus 
constituting a source of impurity which cannot be 
safely oyerlooked. 

The fatal effects of breathing highly vitiated air 
may easily be made the subject of experiment. When 
a mouse is confined in a large and tight f^lass jar full 
of air, it seems for a short time to expenence no in- 
conyenience ; but in proportion as the consumption of 
oxygen and the exhalation of carbonic acid proceed, 
it begins to show symptoms of uneasiness, and to 
pant in its breathing, as if struggling for air ; and in 
a few hours it dies, convulsed exactly a^ if iirowned 
or strangulated. The same results follow the depri- 
vation or vitiation of air in man and in all animated 
beings ; and in hanging, death results, not from dislo- 
cation of the neck, as is often supposed, but simply 
because the interruption of the breathing prevents the 
necessary changes from taking place in the constitu- 
tion of the bloc^. 

The horrible fate of the 146 Englishmen who were 
shut up in the Black Hole of Calcutta in 1756, is 
strikingly illustrative of the destructive consequences 
of an inadequate supply of air. The whole of them 
were thrust into a confined place 18 feet square. 
There were only two verv small windows by which 
air could be admitted, ana as both of these were on 
the same side, ventilation was utterly impossible. 
Scarcely was the door shut upon the prisoners, when 
their sufferings commenced, and in a short time a de- 
lirious and mortal struggle ensued to get near the 
windows. Within four hours, those who survived lay 
in the silence of apoplectic stupor ; and at the end of 
six hours, ninety-six were relieved by death ! In the 
morning, when the door was opened, 23 only were 
found alive, many of whom were subsequently cut 
off by putrid fev«i*, caused by the dreadful effluvia and 
corruption of the air. 

But, it maybe said, such a catastrophe as the above 
could happen only among a barbarous and ignorant 
people. One would think so, and yet such is the ' 

R 
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norance prevailing among onrselves, that more than 
one parallel to it can be pointed out even in our ovm 
history. Of two instances to which I shall allude, 
one has lately been published in the Life of Crabbe, 
the poet. When ten or eleven years of age, Crabbe 
was sent to a school at Bungay. ^ Soon after his ar- 
rival he had a very narrow escape. He and several 
of his schoolfellows were punished for playing at sol- 
diers, by being put into a large dog-kennel, known by 
the terrible name of the ' Black Hole f George was the 
first that entered; and the place being crammed full 
with offenders, the atmosphere soon became pestilen- 
tially close. The poor boy in vain shrieked that he was 
about to be suffocated. At last, in despair, he bit the 
lad next to him violently in the hand ; ' Crabbe is dy- 
ing, Crabbe is dying,' roared the sufferer; and the 
sentinel at length opened the door, and allowed the 
boy^ to rush out into the air. My father said, *A min- 
ute more and I must have died.' "• 

The other instance is recorded in Walpole's Letters, 
and is the more memorable, because it was the pure 
result of brutal ignorance, and not at all of cruelty or 
design. " There has been lately ," says Walpole, " the 
most shocking scene of murder imaginable ; a parcel 
of drunken constables took it into their heads to put 
the laws in execution against disorderly persons, and 
80 took up every person they met, till they had col- 
lected five or six-and-twenty, all of whom they thrust 
into St. Martin's roundhouse, where they kept them 
all night with doors and windows closed. The poor 
creatures, who could not stir or breathe, screamed as 
long as they had any breath left, begging at least for 
water ; one poor wretch said she was worth eighteen 
pence, and would gladly give it for a draught of wa- 
ter, but in vaini So well did they keep them there, 
that in the morning four were found stifled to death ; 
two died soon after, and a dozen more are in a shock- 
ing way. In short, it is horrid to think what the poor 
creatures suffered ; several of them were beggars, 

* Crabbers Life by his Son, p. 17. 
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who, from having no lodging, were necessarily found 
on the street, and others honest labouring women. . 
One of the dead was a poor washerwoman, big with 
child, who was returning home late from washing. 
One of the constables is taken, and others absconded ; 
but I question if any of them will suffer death : though 
the greatest ciiminals in this town are the officers of 
justice, there is no t3nranny they do not exercise, no 
villany of which they do not partake. These same 
men, the same night, broke into a bagnio in Coyent 
Garden, and took up Jack Spencer, Mr. Stewart, and 
Lord George Graham, and would have put them into 
the roundhouse with the poor women if they had not 
been worth more than eighteen pence*'*'** 

These melancholy examples ought not to be lost 
upon us. If the results arising from extreme vitiation 
of the air be so appalling, we may rest assured that 
those arising from every minor degree, although they 
may be less obvious, are not less certain in their op- 
eration. It is, indeed, readily admitted in the ab- 
stract, that a constant supply of pure air is indispen- 
sable to the healthy performance of respiration ; but 
if we inquire how far this condition is attended to by 
mankind at large, we shall have no reason to think 
the present warning unnecessary. I have already no- 
ticed (at p. 26) the case of Captain Ganson, who was 
suffocated in the cabin of the Magnus Troil, in Leith 
Harbour, on 1st March, 1833, and whose brother was 
recovered with great difficulty from a state of stupor, 
induced apparently by an insufficient supply of respi- 
rable air. To these instances another may be added 
from the Globe newspaper of 1st April, in which it is 
mentioned that the captain and mate of the French 
Chasse-mar^e JSoyo/u^e lost their lives from suffoca- 
tion, in the harbour of Jersey, in a precisely similar 
way. In both vessels the cabin was very small, and 
the door having been carefully shut, the access of 
fresh air was completely prevented. It has been said 
that cases like these are of rare occurrence, and arise 

* Walpole'8 Letten, 1833, 
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only from extremely vitiated air ; bnt there is, as we 
have seen, reason to believe that &ey occur morefre- 
<2aeiitly than has been supposed ; and if they have 
happened already, where is the security that they will 
not occur again, if we do not bestir ourselves to re- 
move the ignorance in which they originated ? 

I do not mean to say, that in all of the above in- 
stances the fatal results were attributable exclusively 
to vitiation of the air by breathing. Fixed air may 
have been disengaged also from some other source ; 
but the deteriorating influence of respiration, where 
no ventilation is possible, cannot be doubted. Accoid- 
ing to Dr. Bostock's estimate, an average sized man 
consumes about 45,000 cubic inches of oxygen, and 
gives out about 40,000 of carbonic acid in twenty-four 
hours, or 18,750 of oxygen, and 16,666 of carbonic 
acid in ten hours, which was nearly the time during 
which the sufferers had remained in the cabin before 
they were found. As they were two in number, the 
cuantity of oxygen which would have been required 
tor their consumption was of course equal to 37,500 
cubic inches, whue the carbonic acid given out woidd 
amount to upward of 32,000 inches ; a source of im- 
purity which, added to the constant exhalation of 
waste matter and animal effluvia from the lungs, was 
manifestly quite equal to the production of the seri- 
ous consequences which ensued from it, and whidi 
no one, properly acquainted with the conditions es- 
sential to healthy respiration, would ever have wil- 
lingly encountered. Even supposing that the cause 
of death was some disengagement of gas within the 
vessel, it is still certain that, had the means of venti- 
lation been adequately provided, this gas would have 
been so much diluted, and so quickly dispersed, that 
it would have been comparsltively innocuous. 

The best and most expenenced medical officers of 
the army and navy, are always the most earnest in 
insisting on thorough ventilation as a chief preserva- 
tive of health, and as indispensable for the recovery 
of the sick. Sir George Ballingall recurs to it fre- 
quently, and shows the importance attached to it by 
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Sir John Pnngle, Dr. Jackson, Sir Gilbert Blane, and 
others of equally high authority. Sir John Pringle 
speaks of hospitals being, in his day, the causes of 
much sickness and of frequent deaths, " on account of 
the bad air and other inconveniences attending them r 
and Dr. Jackson, in insisting on " height of roof as a 
property of great importance in a house appropriated 
to the reception of the sick of armies," adds as the 
reason, that " the air being contaminated by the breath- 
ings of a crowd of people in a confined space, disease 
is originated, and mortality is multiplied to an extra- 
ordinary extent. It was often proved in the history 
of the late war, that more hitman life was destroyed by 
accumulating sick men in low and ill-ventilated apart' 
mentSf than by leaving them exposed^ in severe and in- 
clement weather^ at the side of a hedge or common dike^* 
In the same volume (p. 114), the reader will find 
another example not less painful than instructive of 
the evils arising, first, from crowding together a great- 
er number of human beings than the air of the apart- 
ment can sustain, and, secondly, from the total neg- 
lect of scientific rules in effecting^ ventilation. In the 
summer of 1811, a low typhoid fever bro^e out in the 
4th battalion of the Royals, then quartered in Stirling 
Castle. In many instances, violent inflammation of 
the lungs supervened, and the result of the two dis- 
eases was generally fatal. On investigating the cnr- 
cumstances of this fever, it was found that rooms of 
dl feet by 18 were occupied by sixty men, and that 
others of 31 feet by 21 were occupied by seventy-two 
men! To prevent suffocation, the windows were 
kept open all night, so that the men were exposed at 
once to strong currents of cold air and to " the heat- 
ed and concentrated animal effluvia necessarily exist- 
ing in such crowded apartments; thus subjecting 
them to the combined effects of typhtis fever and of 
pneumonic inflammation. In the less crowded apart- 
ments of the same barrack, no instance of fever oc- 
cuirei].'' The men who were directly in the way of 

* Ballingall*a Letters, p. 178. 
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dm cnrreiit of col9 atr, were, of course, those \rho suf* 
fered from inflammation. 

Mr. Carmichael justly reffards impure air as one of 
the most powerful causes of scrofula, and accounts for 
the extreme prevalence of the disease in the Dublin 
House of Industry at the time he wrote (1809), by 
mentioning, that, in one ward of moderate height, 
sixty feet by eighteen, there were thirty-eight beds, 
each containing three children, or more than one hun- 
dred in all ! The matron told Mr. Carmichael, that 
** there is no enduring the air of this apartment when 
the doors are first thrown open in the morning; and 
that it is in vain to raise any of the windows, as those 
children who happen to be inconvenienced by the 
cold close them as soon as they have an opportunity. 
The air they breathe in the day is little better; many 
are confined to the apartments they sleep in, or crowd- 
ed to the number of several hundreds in the school- 
room."* Can any one read this account, and wonder 
at the prevalence of scrofula under such circum- 
stances 1 

In the preface to the present work, I have expi eased 
an opinion that the attention of the professional stu- 
dent is by far too little directed to the acquisition of 
an accurate acquaintance with the laws and condi- 
tions of health, as in reality one of the most directly 
useful branches of knowledge which he can attain. 
A stronger proof of the truth of this proposition can- 
not be desired, than the simple statement of the above 
facts. If the medical officers then in charge of the sick 
at Stirling Castle had been as intimately conversant 
with the conditions required for the hesdthy perform- 
ance of the living functions, and as deeply impressed 
with the importance o( preventing disease, as they 
were Qualified to conduct its treatment when once 
excited, it is impossible that such causes could have 
been allowed to come into play, or to remain a single 
hour undetected and unremoved. When the Profes- 
sorship of Military Suigery was fijrst established in 

* Gannichael's Eiaay <ni the Nature of Scrafals. JDiUilia, 
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the Unhrenity of Edinbargh, it wm contended br 
many that attendance on its lectures would be a hard- 
ship on the student rather than a benefit, as the infor* 
mation to be obtained from them was already commu- 
nicated in the ordinary courses on surgery. But when 
I state that one of the main purposes of the professor- 
ship is to teach the means of preserving the health 
and efficiency of soldiers under every vicissitude of 
^rrison, tent, and field, the reader, instead of thinking 
its establishment superfluous, wiU rather be disposed 
to agree with me in regretting that no analogous 
<;ourse of instruction, having a reference to the exi- 
jgences of civil life, is provided for those who are des- 
linied for the not less important duties of private praCf- 
tice. Many would gladly avail themselves of such 
an opportunity, if it once existed. 

That the due renovation of the air which we breathe 
is really influential in protecting us against the inroads 
of disease, may be inferred also from instances of an op- 
posite kind, those in which health has been preserved 
apparently through its agency, even in the midst of 
pestilence. In preventing contagion from fever, a 
constant circulation of air is known to be the most ef- 
fectual means ; and Sir Walter Scott, in describing 
the old Tolbooth or prison of Edinburgh, or " Heart 
of Mid-Lothian,'* mentions that, " gloomy and dismal 
as it was, the situation in the centre of the High-street 
rendered it so partictdarly well aired, that, token the 
plague laid waste the city in 1645, it affected none within 
these melancholy precincts ;"* and yet, in other respects, 
a jail was precisely the place where it mi^ht have 
been expected to prevaU with the greatest virulence. 
An equally striking example of the beneficial influence 
of fresh air is mentioned in a memoir by the late Dr. 
Joseph Clarke, of Dublin, read before one of the meet- 
ings of the British Association, at Edinburgh, in Sep- 
tember, 1834. The memoir consisted of an abstract 
of a Registry kept in the Lying-in Hospital, Dublin, 
from 1758 to the end of 1833 ; from which it appeared 

• Heart of Mid-Lothian, vol i., chap, vi Not«. 
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** that, in 1781, every sixth child died, within nine days 
after birth, of convulsive disease ; and that, after means 
of thorough ventilation had been adopted, the mor- 
tality of infants, in five succeeding years, was reduced 
to nearly one in twenty J*^* Facts like these are very 
conclusive. 

Many writers have been at pains to point out the 
actual occurrence of the evils which sound physiology 
would lead us to anticipate from frequently breathing 
impure air. Among Others, Mr. Thackrah, in his ex- 
cellent little work on the effects of trades and profes- 
sions on health, expresses himself very strongly, and 
specially notices that dyspeptic symptoms are often 
the first indications of the commencing disease, and 
that the lungs suffer only after the digestive system 
has been for a time disordered. It may not be easy 
to explain why the stomach and bowels should suffer 
even sooner than the lungs themselves, from a cause 
which seems exclusively directed to the latter ; but 
observation substantiates the fact, and it is one of 
much interest in enabling us to trace to their true 
sources many of the forms of bad health prevalent in 
the middle ranks of life. 

Although, however, X\l^ first effects are so often ref- 
erable to the stomach, the lungs and general system 
sooner or later become impUcated. An individual 
possessing a strong constitution may indeed withstand 
the bad consequences of occasionally breathing an 
impure atmosphere, but even he will suffer for a time. 
He will not ex|)erience the same amount of mischief 
from it as the invalid, but will be perfectly conscious 
of a temporary feeling of discomfort, the very purpose 
of which is, like pain from a burn, to impel him to 
shun the danger, and seek relief in a purer air. The 
comparative harmlessness oi a single exposure is the 
circumstance which blinds us to tl^ magnitude of the 
ultimate result, and makes us fancy ourselves safe 
and prudent, when every day is surefy, though imper- 
ceptibly, adding to the sum of the nuschief. But let 

* Report of Proceedings of the British Association, in Edin. 
Fbil. Jour, for Oct, 1834, p. 416. 
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any one who doubts the importance of this oondition 
of health watch the dyspeptic, the puhnonary, or the 
nervous invalid, through a season devoted to attend- 
ance on crowded parties and public amusements, and 
he will find the freqiuency of heacbches, colds, and 
other fits of illness, mcrease in exact proportion to 
the accumulated exposure, till, at the end of ^ring, 
a general debility has been induced, which impera- 
tively demands a cessation of festivity, and a change 
of scene and air. This di^Nlity is often erroneously 
ascribed to the unwholesome influence of spring — a 
season extolled by the poets, not as a cause of relax- 
ation and feebleness, but as the dispenser of renova* 
ted hfe and vigour to all created beings. 

It is in vain to warn such persons beforehand, that 
Nature iff always consistent, and that, if bad air be 
really unfit for healthy respiration, it must be detri* 
mental to them, and to all who breathe it ; and that its 
HI effects are not less real, because at first gradual 
and unperceived in their approach. They know too 
little of the animal economy and of Nature's laws, 
and are too much devoted to their own object, to be 
impressed bv cautions of this kind ; and, in looking 
forward to the ballroom or crowded evening party, 
few of them will believe that any possible connexion 
can exist between breathmg its vitiated atmosphere, 
and the headaches, indigestion, and cutaneous erup- 
tions which so frequently follow, and to be delivered 
from which they would sacrifice almost every other 
enjoyment. 

If it be said that nobody will be troubled with all 
this trifling care, and that thousands who expose 
themselves in every way nevertheless enjoy good 
health and a long life, I can only answer that tins is 
true; but that an infinitely ^rreater proportion pass 
through life as habitual invalids, and scarcely know, 
from experience, what a day of good health really is. 
The late discussions on the Factory Bill have dem- 
onstrated, by an unassailable mass of evidence, that 
many circumstances, rarely considered as injurious, 
because they have no immediate effect in sudde*^' 
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destroying life by acute diseases, have, nevertheless, 
a marked influence in slowly undermining health and 
shortening human existence. There are trades, for ex- 
ample, at which workmen may labour for fifteen or 
twenty years, without having been a month confined by 
disease during all that time, and which are, therefore, 
said to be healthy trades ; and yet, when the investi- 
gation is pursued a little farther, it is found that the 
general health is so steadily, although imperceptibly, 
encroached upon, that scarcely a single workman 
survives his fortieth or fiftieth year. 

It is this insidious influence of impure air to which 
I am anxious to direct attention. So long as delica- 
cv is the rule, and robust health the exception, espe- 
cially among females, and so long as nearly one 
fourth of the annual deaths in Great BritaiiSire caus- 
ed by consumption alone, it will be difiicult to per- 
suade any rational and instructed mind that every 
cause of disease is already removed, and that farther 
care is superfluous. My own conviction, on the. con- 
trary, is that, by proper care and a stricter observance 
of the laws of the animal economy on the part of the 
parents and guardians of the young, the development 
of the disease might be prevented in a large propor- 
tion of the number, and that even the robust would 
enjoy health in a higher degree and vnth increased 
security. It is an instructive proof of this, that those 
who have directed their chief attention to training ei- 
ther man or animals for athletic> exercises or the 
racecourse, have been led by observation to attach 
the utmost importance to pure air. The late Sir 
John Sinclair was at pains to collect the rules fol- 
lowed by Jackson, the celebrated trainer, and others 
of the same profession, and he tells us that, by all of 
them, the necessity of pure air is uniformly insisted 
upon. Sir John adds, that the same condition was 
deemed so essential by the ancients, that the Roman 
Athlets established their principal schools ft Capua 
and Ravenna, as enjoying the most pure and healthy 
air in all Italy ; and that, io the traimog of racehorses, 
ftnd even of gamecocks, the most sedulous attention 
M Daid to the purity of the air in which they live. 
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The necessity for adequate ventilation is nowhere 
more urgent than in many of our manufactories, 
where, from the length of time (varying from 10 to 
17 hours a day) during Which the operatives are ex- 

Eosed to the evils of impure air, a great sacrifice of 
ealth and happiness is constantly going on. In ref- 
erence to this cause, Dr. Clarke mentions the striking 
fact, that among the forkgrinders of Sheffield, those 
resident in the country, and subjected ^o a more free 
circulation of air, live, on an average, eight years 
longer than those resident in towns. In both, the 
irritating cause and the habits of life are the same, 
but the rooms in which the country workmen carry 
on their labours are larger and much better ventila- 
ted. The latter live, on an average, forty years, 
while their town companions are cut off between the 
ages of twenty-eight and thirty-two* I may add, that 
the dust floating in the air m cotton maou%:tories 
and spinning mills, and produced in manjt.traoes, is a 
very serious aggravation of the evil, as all foreign 
bodies thus inhaled into the lungs produce irritation 
in their structure, and sooner or later lead to the de» 
velopraent of fatal pulmonary disease. 

Striking, however, as these and innumerable other 
facts of a similar nature are, we still remain so blind 
to the instructions of experience, until we acquire a 
knowledge of the principle^ which give it value,* that 
we go on, especially in towns, constructing our 
houses in utter defiance of scientific rules. The public 
rooms, which can be easily ventilated at any time— 
which are, in fact, ventilated by the constant opening 
and shutting of the door, and by the draught of the 
chimney — and in which, therefore, large dimensions 
are less necessary for salubrity, are always the most 
spacious and airy. The bedrooms, on the other hand, 
in which, from the doors being shut, and from there 
being no current of air in the whole seven or eight 
hours during which they are occupied, the vitiation 
of the air is the greatest, and in which, consequently, 

* Cyclopaedia of Practical Medicine, Part zxii., p. 312. 
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size is most reqaired, are uniformly the smallest 
and most confined ; and, as if this source of impurity 
were not sufficient, we still farther reduce the already 
too limited space by surrounding the bed closely with 
curtains, for the express purpose of preventing ven- 
tilation and keeping us enveloped in the same heated 
atmosphere. Can anything be imagined more direct- 
ly at variance than this with the fundamental laws of 
respiration ! Or could such practices ever have been 
resorted to, had the nature of the human constitution 
been regarded before they were adopted ? In this re- 
spect, we are more humane towai^s the lower ani- 
mals than towards our own species; for, notwith- 
standing all the refinements of civilization, we have 
not yet aggravated the want of ventilation in the sta- 
ble or the cowhouse, by adding curtains to the indi- 
vidual stalls of the inmates. 

So little, indeed, are we taught to think of the na- 
ture and wants of the human constitution, that in Edin- 
burgh, and almost every large town, we have instan- 
ces of large public rooms, capable of holding from 
800 to 1000 persons, built within these few years, 
without any means of adequate ventilation being pro- 
vided, and apparently without the subject having ever 
cost the architect a thought ! When these rooms are 
crowded and the meeting lasts for some hours, espe- 
cially if it be in winter, the consequences are suffi- 
ciently marked. Either such a multitude must be 
subjected to all the evils of a contaminated and un- 
wholesome atmosphere, or they must be partially re- 
lieved by opening the vdndows, and allowing a con- 
tinued stream of cold air to pour down upon the heat- 
ed bodies of those who are near them, till the latter 
are thoroughly chilled, and perhaps fatal illness is in- 
duced : and unfortunately, even at such a price, the 
relief is only partial ; for the windows being all on 
one side of the room, and not extending much above 
half way to the ceiling, complete ventilation is im- 
practicable. This neglect is glaringly the result of 
Ignorance, and could never have happened had either 
w ardutects or their employers lodown the laws of 
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Hie human eonstitutian ; and yet it is still doubted 
whether it be prudent or right to teach the intelligent 
portion of the community any knowledge oi the struc- 
ture and uses of their own organs ! 

These remarks have been fully verified since they 
were first printed. During the last winter an unuscisd 
number of courses of popular lectures were given in 
Edinburgh, many of which were very fiQly attended. 
From the utter impossibility of s€tfe ventilation, those 
courses which were most crowded, were accessible 
only at such an expense of health and suffering on the 
part of their less robust auditors, as served to neu^ 
tfalize, in a. great measure, the advantages which 
might otherwise have been derived from them. Sev- 
eral of my own friends were compelled to discon- 
tinue their attendance, while others persevered, al- 
though at the certai n cost of a severe headache. This 
nuisance is the more to be'Jregretted,as it has arisen 
solely from the architects and the public not having 
been sufficientty alive to the i]|^x)rtance of that prime 
necessary cf lifb, pme air; and not at all from any 
difiSculty of obtaining it which could not, at the fimt, 
have been easily ov^oome. 

Nowhere, peihaps, have the evi^ arising from de- 
ficient ventilation been experienced in greater inten- 
sity than in the two Houses of Parliament, and more 
particularly in the House of Commcmsy. where, frdm 
the ffreat number of both members and singers gen- 
erally in attendance, the length of the sittings, tbo 
'small size of the apartment, and the vitiating effects 
of the lights, the air is rendered so impure, that few, 
indeed, are able to withstand its poisonous infiuence 
for many weeks. The effects Of tnis vitiation, gave 
rise to loud complaints during, the l^isy and .memora- 
ble session of 1835, when the importance of the in- 
'terests at stake, and the eqteal balancing of parties^ 
occasioned an unusually close atteadhmce asid very 
lengthened sittings. The lives of several of the mem- 
*ber8 were sacrifiieed in consequence of it, and the 
health of many more, even the most robust among 
them, was^r«vy4HM?lod%ii«M The evil,/ bow 

8 
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ever, at last attracted the attention of Parliament eo 
forcibly, that there is every reason to hope that spe- 
cial care will be taken to guard against its occurrence 
in the construction of the new edifices. It will, in 
truth, be a disgrace to the country, and to the scien- 
tific talent with which it abounds, if so vital a defect 
be not entirely and permanently remedied. 

In dwelling houses lighted by gas, the frequent re- 
newal of the air acquires increased importance. A 
single gas-burner will consume more oxygen, and pro- 
duce more carbonic acid to deteriorate the atmosphere 
of a room, than six or eight candles. 11^ therefore, 
where several 1)urners are nsed, no provision be made 
for the escape of the corrupted air, and for the intro- 
duction of pure air from without, the health will ne- 
cessarily simer. A ventilator placed over the burn- 
ers, like an inverted funnel, and opening into the 
chimney, is an efficient and easy remedy for the former 
evil ; and a small tube, forming a communication be- 
tween the external air and the room, would supply 
fresh air where necessary. The tube might be made 
to pass, like a distiller's worm, through a vessel con- 
taining hot water, by which means the air miffht be 
heated in very cold weather before being thrown 
into the room, and thus the danger arising from cold 
draughts tind inequalities of tempenture be avoided. 

Many of our churches and schools are extremely 
ill ventilated; and accordin|[ly it is observed, that 
fainting and hysterics occur in churches much more 
frequently in the afternoon than in the forenoon, be- 
cause the air is then in its maximum of vitiation., In- 
deed, it is impossible to look around us in a crowded 
church, towards the close of the service, without pter- 
ceiving the effects of deficient air in the expression 
of the features of every one present. Either a relax- 
ed sallow paleness of the surface, or the hectic^ush 
of fever is observable ; and, as the necessarv accom- 
paniment, a sensation of mental and bodily lassitude 
18 felt, which is immediately relieved by getting into 
the open air. 

I have seen chmrches freqa^ted l^ upward of a 
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Ukmsaiid people, in which, during winter, not only no 
means of yentilation are employed during service, but 
even during the interval between the forenoon and 
afternoon services, the windows are kept as carefully 
closed as if deadly contagion lay outside, watching 
for an opportunity to enter by the first open chink ; 
and where, consequently, the congregation must 1n^ 
hale, for two or three hours in the afternoon, an fj* 
ceedingly corrupted air, and suffer the penalty in head- 
acheS) colds, and bilious and nervous attacl». 

Few of our schools are well regulated in this re- 
spect. It is now several years since, on the occasion 
of a visit to one of the classes of a great public semi- 
nary, my attention was first strongly attracted to the 
injury resulting to the mental and bodily functions 
from the inhalation of impure air. About 150 boys 
were assembled in one large room, where they had 
been already confined nearly an hour and a half when 
I entered. The windows were partly open ; but, not- 
withstanding this, the change from the fresh atmo- 
sphere outside to the close contaminated air within, 
was exceedingly obvious, and most certainly was not 
without its effect on the mind itself, accompanied as 
it was with a sensation of fulness in the forehead and 
slight hesldache. The boys, with every motive to ac- 
tiTitvthat an eiocellent system and an enthusiastic 
teacher could bestow, presented an aspect of weari- 
ness and fatigue which the mental stimulus they were 
under could not overcome, and which recalled forci- 
bly sensations long by-gone, which I had experienced 
to a wofnl extent when seated on' the benches of the 
same school. 

These observations stirred up a train of reflections ; 
and when I called to mind the freshness and alacrity 
with which, when at school, our morning operations 
were carried on, the gradual approach to languor and 
3rawning which took place as the day advanced, and 
the almost instant resuscitation of the whole energies 
of mind and body that ensued on bur dismissal, I 
could not help thinking that, even after making every 
necessary deduction for the mental fatigue of the lea- 
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sons and the inaction of body, a gveat deal of the com- 
parative listlessness and indifference was owing to the 
continued inhalation of an air too much vitiated to be 
able to afford the requisite stimulus to the blood, on 
which last condition the efficiency of the brain so es- 
sentially depends. This became the more probable, 
on recoUecting the pleasing excitement occasionally 
«cperienced for a few moments, £|om the rush of 
fresh a» which took place when theaoor was opened 
to admit some easuaJ visiter.* Indeed, on referring 
to the symptoms indncad by breathing carbonic acid 
gas or fixed air, it is impos^le not to perceive that 
the headache, languor, and debility consequent on 
confinement in an ill-ventilated apartment, or in air 
vitiated by many people, are nothing but minor de- 
grees of the same process of poisoning which ensues 
on immersion in fixed air. Of tiiis latter sta^e, '* great 
heaviness in the head^ tingling in the earsy troubkd sights 
a great inclination to sleep^ diminution of strengtl^, and 
fdling down,^^ are stated by Orfila as the chief symp- 
toms,t and every one knows how closely these re- 
semble what is felt in crowded halls. 

Another instance of the noxious influence of vitiated 
air, which made a very strong impression on my mind, 
was during a three hours' service in a crowded coun- 
try church, in a warm Sunday of July. The windows 
were all shut, and, in consequence, the open door was 

* The Accaracy of the above remarks has been strikingly con- 
4nned, since the appearance of the first edition, by an intelligent 
teacher in Edinburgn, who, in compliance with my advice, pa^e 
much attention to ventilation, and turns out his pupils to play m 
the open air for ten minutes at the end of the first hour. During 
this tmie the doors and windows aie thrown open, and the air 
completely renewed. The effect of this proceeding was a marked 
increase in the mental activity and attention of the pupils, greater 
pleasure and success in the exercises, and a striking diminution in 
the number of absentees from aiekness. The latter effect was ao 
marked, that some of the parents observed the impro^ health df 
their children, without being aware to what it was aue. Since 
the publication of the second edition, an almost identical instance 
lias been published in a very feivonrable review of the present vol- 
nme in the Quarterly Journal of Education for October, 1834. 

t Tozicologie,. ii.» 492. 
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of little use in purifying the atmosphere, which was 
unusually contaminated, not only by the respiration 
and animal effluvia proceeding from so many people, 
but by their very abundant perspiration excited by the 
heat and confinement. Few of the lower classes, 
either in town or country, extend their cleanliness 
beyond the washing of the hands and face. Hence 
the cutaneous exudation, in such persons, is charac- 
terized by a strong and nauseous smell, which, when 
concentrated, as it was on this occasion, becomes ah- 
solutely overpowering. Accordingly, at the conclu- 
sion 01 the service, there was heai^ one general buzz 
of complaint of headache, sickness, and oppression 9 
and the reality of the suffering was amply testified by 
the pale and wearied appearance even of the most 
robust. 

One of the evils of ignorance is, that we often sin 
and suffer the punishment without being aware that 
we are sinning, and that it is in our power to escape 
the suffering by avoiding the sin. For many gener- 
ations, mankind have experienced the evil results of 
deficient ventilation, especially in towns, and suffered 
the penalty of delicate health, headaches, fevers, con- 
sumptions, and cutaneous and nervous diseases ; and 
yet, from ignorance of the true nature and importance 
of the function of respiration, and of the great con- 
sumption of air in its performance, architects have 
gone on planning and constructing edifices, without 
estowinfi; a thought on the means of supplying them 
with fresh air, altnough animal life cannot be carried 
on without it ; and, while ingenuity and science have 
been taxed to the uttermost to secure a proper supply 
of water, the admission of pure air, though far more 
essential, has been left to steal in like a thief in the 
night, through any hole by which it can find an en- 
trance. In constructing hospitals, indeed, ventilation 
has beea thought of, because a notion is prevalent 
that the sick require fresh air, and cannot recover 
without it ; but it seems not to have been perceived, 
that what is indispensable for the recovery of the sick, 
may be not less advantageous in presemng from sicV- 

S2 
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ness those vfao are welL Were a general knowledge 
ef the structure of man to conptitute a regular part of 
a liberal education, such inconsistencies as this would 
soon disappear, and the scientific architect would 
speedily devise the hest means for supplying our 
houses with pure air, as the engineer has already sup- 
plied them with pure water. 

The truth of the preceding remarks is strongly con- 
firmed by the recent experience of the highly respect- 
able establishment by which this volume is printed. 
For years Uie workmen employed in it were exposed 
to the full influence of the vitiated air arising in prints 
ing-houses At>m the nature of the materials, the pres- 
ence of many persons in the same room, and the nur 
merous lights required, especially in winter, the whole 
of which, combined, formed an atmosphere sickening 
and oppressive to those unaccustomed to it, but of the 
true nature of which, those habitually exposed to it 
received a much fainter impression. On the attention 
of the partners being drawn to the importance of pure 
air to bodily health and mental activity, they became 
anxious to effect a thorough ventilation of their own 
premises. The plan resorted to was very simple, 
viz., opening a hole of six or eight inches square into 
a disused chimney at each end of the principal apart- 
ments, the upper edge of it being on a level with 
the ceiling. The warm vitiated air naturally ascends, 
and having the benefit of the draught through the 
chimney, is readily carried up, and a good ventilation 
thus established. The consequent improvement in 
the comfort and working power of the men is, I un- 
derstand, not less remarkable than the difference in 
comfort and freshness to a stranger entering from the 
open air. The same simple plan has been adopted in 
the printing-office of the Scotsman newspaper, and 
I have been told by one of the proprietors, that 
there the workmen are now as little exhausted by 
two or three hours of extra labour, as they were be^ 
fore with their ordinary exertion. But in admitting 
an abundant supply of fresh air, especially into hos- 
pitals, care must be taken that it do not form currents 
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which may be ptejildiolal to the persons within. A 
writer in the Lancet, of 29tl)i December, 1832, after 
narrating a case of a patient who was carried off by 
pleurisy, while under treatment by Dr. ElUotson, in 
St. Thomas's Hospitai, for disease of the pylorus, 
gives his opinion, that the jjeurisy '^ was most likely 
occasioned by the extreme draugkte nfthM ward* There 
is a great current of air in the ward, and I have se^n 
many persons in it suffer very much indeed." In a 
note, it is added, *' The number of patients who are thtA^ 
earned off yearly^ farms a startling list to be laid before 
ike eyes of the governors of this institutiofi. Such rer 
suits are shamefully frequent," I have already notice^ 
the occurrence of pneumonic inflammation from the 
same causes in the garrison at Stirling Castle, and it 
is to be feared that there are still many hospitals as 
much in need of improvement in this respect as St. 
Thomas's. 

As a contrast to the above case, it is gratifying to 
observe the care which has been taken to effect a 
thorough and safe ventilation in fitting up the new 
surgical wards of the Edinburgh Infirmary, which 
may serve as a model of what ought to be done, not 
only with all public edifices, but, I may add, with all 
private dwellings. In these wards, fresh air is intro- 
duced by large circular openings in the floor, and the 
^tiated air escapes by similar openings in the roof. 
The apparatus is so constructed as to admit of the 
air being heated in winter before it enters the ward; 
by which means all danger from cold currents is pre- 
Tented. 

Since the flrst publication of these pages, my atten- 
tion has been kindly drawn, by Mr. Robert CadeU, 
bookseller in this city, to the still more efiicient and 
wholesome method of warming and ventilating houses 
and buildings, at present in use in his own extensive 
establishment, and which was first invented by Mr. 
Perkins. The apparatus consists simply of a furnace 
in the lowest part of the building, and of a continuous 
iron pipe, about an inch in diameter, filled wiUi watejr 
and of a length sufiiGient to make it extend thro'' 
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all the apartments in which heat is wanted, and re* 
turn to the point from which it started. The pipe is 
thus properly a circle, and has no end. The portion 
of it smrounded by the fire of the furnace becomes 
first heated, the water in it expands, and this, being 
specifically lighter than the colder water in the de- 
scending branch, begins to ascend, and continues to 
do so as its temperature rises. A regular current of 
ascendinff hot water and descending cooler water is 
thus established ; and all that is reauired to heat any 
apartment is to have a quantity of the ascending pipe 
in it proportioned in length to the space to be heated. 
In orainar^ rooms, this is done by having part of it 
coiled up m the usual fireplace ; but in large haUs the 
pipe is carried round the edge of the £x)r, so as 
to diffuse the heat more equally over its most distant 
parts. 

From the small size of the pipe, and the distance 
to which it is carried in large estabhsfaments, like that 
of Mr. Cadell, there may seem at first sight an impos- 
sibility that it should be able to furnish an adequate 
supply of heat. But experience shows that it is ^eat* 
ly more than adequate to this purpose. When I vis- 
ited Mr. Cadeirs premises, I was struck with the 
genial and pleasant heat which pervaded every part 
of them, sdtnou^h there was only one furnace for the 
whole five stones. I was not less struck with the 
total absence of the empyreumatic odour and parched 
dmiess so generally characteristic of heated air. 

By Mr. Perkinses apparatus, ventilation can be car* 
ried, with safety, to any extent which may be requi- 
red. AU that is necessary is to have the cold air from 
without conveyed into the lower part of the orna- 
mental metal box or stove, in which the coils of pipe 
are contained, and to have proper apertures at the top 
of the box to allow the warm air to escape into the 
Toora^ To permit the vitiated air to get out, openr 
ings are left in the eeiling of the room or hall ; and, 
by having stopcocks placed on both, the entrance of 
warm external air, and the issue of vitiated air, or, in 
other words, ventilation, can be regulated at pleaa- 
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ore, without any risk either from draughts or from 
the entrance of cold damp air, such as prevails in tlus 
climate during the winter nionths. 

The efficacyj economy, safety, and agreeableness 
of warming; by the above plan can scarcely be over- 
rated, particularly in lau*g^ buildings, hospitals, and 
places liable to nre. The pipes may be conveyed 
through rooms full of paper or other inflammable ma- 
terials without the possibility of accident; and the 
apparatus being once fitted up, lobbi^ and every part 
of a house can be comfortably heated with as little 
trouble as a single room. This, too, is of much 
consequence, because numerous colds are caused by 
passing frequently from warm rooms to cool lobbies 
and bedrooms, without any additional clothin^r. The 
Russians and other northern nations owe their com- 
parative exemption from consumption partly to the 
whole interior of their houses being of a comforta^ 
ble and uniform temperature, and parUy to their warm 
clothing ; and, so long as our modes of heating and 
ventilation remain so imperfect, and diseases of the 
chest continue sapreval^it among us, we ought nev- 
er to lose sight of the relation of cause and effect 
subsisting between the two circumstances, or relax 
in our endeavours to obviate the latter by the rectifi- 
cation of the former. 

In the third chapter, I pointed out the necessity of 
protecting the skin by suitable clothing, and mentioned 
the intimate relation which subsists l^tween its func- 
tions and those of the lungs. We have now to con- 
sider this subject a little farther, as regards the origin 
and regulation of the aninud heat. 

The true sources of animal heat are still imperfect- 
ly known, and any discussion concerning them would 
he too abstract for the present volume. Its reffular 
production, however, is an essential condition of life. 
If the human body did not possess within itself the 
power of generating heat, so as to maintain nearly 
an equality of temperature in all climates, it could 
not long exist. In winter, and especially in the nor- 
thern regions, the blood would speedily be convert^^ 
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into a solid mass, and life be extinguished, if no pro- 
▼ision existed for replacing the caloric withdrawn 
from the system by the cold air stirrounding it. In' 
most parts of the globe, the heat of the atmosphere 
is, even in summer, inferior to that of the human 
body, and, consequently, a loss of caloric is always 
going on, which must be made up in some way, other- 
wise disease and death would speedily ensue. In 
cholera a very remarkable diminution of heat occurs, 
and return to the natural temperature is an indispen- 
sable step towards recovery. 

The relation between the production of animal heat 
and the condition of the respiratory functions is the 
most direct and remarkable. In general, other condi- 
tions being alike, the quantity of heat generated is in 
proportion to the size and vigour of the lungs ; and, 
when these are impaired, its production is diminished. 
Hence many persons, with imperfectly developed 
lungs and a predisposition to consumption, complain 
habitually of coldness of the surface and feet ; and 
many who were previously in good health, become 
more and more sensible to cold, in proportion as the 
approach of disease weakens the functions of the 
lungs. I have noticed this increased sensibility to 
cold, as a precursor of chronic pulmonary disease, 
both in myself and in others, before any other very 
obvious symptom had appeared, and think I have seen 
its farther progress arrested by the timely use of 

E roper means, where much greater difficulty woidd 
ave been experienced had the warning not been at- 
tended to. 

The generation of heat in the living system being 
60 immediately connected with the lungs, we find the 
temperature highest in those animals which possess 
them in the greatest . perfection, namely, biids. In 
many species, the internal heat exoeeds that of man 
by twenty or thirty degrees ; while that of man ex- 
ceeds, to as great an extent, the heat of such of the 
inferior animals as are remarkaUe for imperfect or* 
gans of respiration. 
The next condition afiTecting the production of anl* 
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•mal heat, is the co-operation of the nervous system* If 
the mind be depressed by grief, tormented by anxiety, 
or absorbed in sedentary meditation, all the bodily 
functions become weakened, the circulation lan- 
guishes, the breathing becomes slow and scarcely 
perceptible, digestion is ill performed, and coldness 
of the extremities ensues. If, on the other hand, the 
mind and nervous system be stimulated by cheerM 
and agreeable emotions, a pleasant glow pervades 
the frame, and external odd is much more easily re- 
sisted. 

The quantity and quality ofthefoodf and state of the 
digestive functions^ are also important conditions. 
The enormous quantity of stimidating animal food, 
such as fat and oil, required for the support of life 
under exposure to the intense cold of the polar re- 
gions, as mentioned by Franklin, Parry, and Richard- 
son, is an appropriate example. The proposition will, 
indeed, be readily assented to, when the reader con- 
siders that a due supply of well-formed chyle is ne- 
cessary to restore the nourishing properties of the 
blood, and that if, in consequence either of insufficient 
food or. of a weak digestion, this be rendered impos- 
sible, all the animal functions, among others the oto- 
duction of heat, must unavoidably be impaired. This 
is the reason why cold is felt most severely in the 
morninff before breakfast^ and why coldness of the 
feet and dullness of the surface are so generally com- 
plained of in indigestion and bilious complaints. 

Everybody knows that exercise favours and indo- 
lence obstructs the development of animal heat. 
Exercise produces its effects by the general stimulus 
which it gives directly to the respiratory and circula- 
ting systems, and indirectly to the nervous and diges- 
tive functions. 

In attempting, therefore, to increase the power of 
resistance to cold in the hum^ body, we ought to 
take into account all the conditions which favour the 
generation of heat. Observation proves that the de- 
gree of cold required to overcome the internal gen- 
erating power and to extinguish life} varies in th^ 
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same indiTidual at different times ; and, therefore, our 
protecting measures also ou^ht to be varied accord- 
mg to the state of the constitution, the vigour of the 
respiratory and digestive functions, the kind and quan- 
tity of food, and the amount of exercise. When the 
food is inadequate and the mind depressed, the sys- 
tem resists the impression of cold with great difficulty ; 
and even in Scotland, where the temperature is rarely 
Tery low, scarcely a winter passes without sevenu 
instances of death from exposure occuring in ill-fed 
and iU-clothed individuals, even when the thermome- 
ter is above the freezing point. This- happens usually 
vhen a high wind aids tne rapid abstraction of heat, 
lyell-fed guards of coaches, on the other hand, are 
remarkable examples of the power of withstanding 
low temperatures in very estposed situations, where 
the animal functions are in a state of vigour. The 
recent Arctic expeditions under Parry, Lyon, and 
Hoss, afford simUar instances. 

Having already, when treating of the skin, suffi- 
ciently explained the principles on which clothing 
ought to be adjusted, it is unnecessary to recur to its 
ntiuty as a means of regulating the temperature of 
the human body. If the use of snitable clothing is 
found insufficient to keep the body warm, we may 
infer with certainty, although no other sign of bad 
health has appeared, that some internal cause exists, 
affecting and impairing one or other of the sources of 
anim&l heat already mentioned, and that, till the spe- 
cial cause be discovered and removed, the evU itself 
will continue undiminished. A not unfrequent cause 
of suffering from cold during the day in delicate per- 
sons is the common practice of sleeping on very soft 
feather beds, in which the body sinks -so deep as to 
be almost surrounded by feathers. The undue warmth 
thence arising relaxes the surface of the body, w^ak* 
ens the action of the skin, and thus renders the indi- 
vidual unusually susceptible of the impression of eoM 
~ when exposed out of doors. When a feathcfr bed is 
used, it ought to be so well'stuffed as id afford asniAe 
resistmee to tile ireigbt of tiiebody. 
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Iti winter, young people often snfibr from being 
daily confined, for many hours in succession, without 
exercise, in rooms insufficiently heated. This is a 
constant subject of complaint in iar^e academies and 
boarding-schools, where eccmomy m fuel is carried 
to its utmost limits. Nothing tends more than this to 
lower the general standard ofhealth, and prepare the 
individual for the future inroads of insidious diseases. 
In scrofulous children especiall;^, in whom the evo^ 
lution of heat is rarely energetic, the evil is one of 
great magnitude; for the chilblains, colds, and head«- 
aches more immediately complained of, are often its 
least important consequences. It is far from my wish 
to recommend that the young of either sex should be 
brought up in the relating atmosphere of overheated 
rooms. On the contrary, comfortable warmtii ought^ 
in every instance, to be drawn chiefly from its legiti* 
mate sources, free respiration in a pure air, abun&nt 
exercise out of doors, vigorous digestion, and aa ac* 
tively employed mind. If these conditions be observ* 
ed, little fire will be required to supply warpKlf to the 
young. But if, as often happens, these beneglecte<L 
and the generation of animal heat be the^'eby reduced 
too low, we must either allow the miichief to go on 
increasing, or afford adequate warm^ from without. 
It is in vain to think of renderii)^ young creatures 
liardy by subjecting them to the continued influence 
of a low and chilling temperature. A few may es* 
cape, but the majority will certainly suffer. 

In the heating of rooms aod public halls, it is proper 
to be on omr euard against rendering the air t0o dnf, 
a condition which is hurtfol in causing too rapid evap* 
oration from the whole line of the air-passages, as 
well as from the sdiface of the body, and which is 
apt to produce coseiderable irritability in the system 
at laige. On the Continent, where stoves are much 
iU'Use, a vessel containing water is commonly placed 
in a sand-bflth on the top, that moisttnre may be 
generated quickly or slowly, according to the de- 
gree of heat, and diffused through the top atmo- 
^here. In such of our balk as are wanned t*" 

T 
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be»ted airt>r stoves, some plan of this sort ought to 
be adopted. 

Having thus examined the chief conditions required 
for headthy respiration, it only remains for me to 
throw out a few practicai hints m regard to what may 
be called the education of the lungs, or the means hy 
which their development may be favoured, and their 
functions improved in tone and extent. Most of these 
-means have been already noticed at some length, and 
the only important one which still claims our atten- 
tion is the exercise of the lungs. 

Judicious exercise of the lungs is one of the most 
efficacious means which we can employ for promoting 
their development and warding off their diseases. In 
this respect the organs of respiration closely resemble 
the muscles and aU other organized parts. They are 
n^de to be used, and if they are left in habitual mao 
tiviVy, their strength and health are unavoidably im- 
pairea^ while, if their exercise be ill-timed or exces- 
sive, disease wiU as certainly follow. 

The luhgs may be exercised indirectly by such kinds 
of bodily or \nuscular exertion as reqmre quicker and 
deeper breatte^; and directly by the employment of 
the voice in spring, reading aloud, crying, or sing* 
ing. In general, both ought to be conjoined. But 
where the chief object is to improve the lungs, those 
kinds which have & tendency to expand the chest, 
and caU the organs of respiration into play, ought to 
be especially preferred. Rowing a boat, fencing, 
quoits, shuttlecock, and the proper use of the skipping- 
rope, dumb-bells, and gynma&ticsy are of this descrip- 
tion. All of them employ actively the muscles of the 
chest and trunk, and excite tl^e l4ings themselves to 
freer and fuller expansion. Climf^ng up hill is, for 
the same reason, an exercise of higk utility in giving 
tone and freedom to the pulmoiiary fuactions. 

Where, either from hereditary predisposition or ac- 
cidental causes, the chest is unusually weak, every 
.effort should be made, from infancy upward, to favour 
the growth and strength <of the lungs, by the habitual 
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uta of such of the above-mentioned exercises as can 
most easily be practised. The earlier they are re- 
sorted to and the more steadily they are pursued, the 
more certainly will their beneficial results be experi- 
enced. In their employment, the principles explained 
in the chapter on the Muscles ought to be adhered to. 

Habitual exercise in a hilly country, and the fre- 
quent ascent of acclivities, especially in pursuit of an 
object, are well known to have a powerful effect in 
imfroving the wind and strengthening the lungs ; which 
is just another way of saying that they increase the 
capacity of the chest, promote free circulation throu^ 
the pulmonary vessels, and lead to the more complete 
oxygenatfon of the blood. Hence the vigorous appe- 
tite, the increased muscular power, and the cheerful- 
ness of mind so commonly felt by the invalid on his 
jremoval to the mountains, are not to be wondered at. 
I was myself sensible of advantage from this kind of 
exercise during a Highland excursion. The necessity 
of frequent and deep inspirations, and the stimulus 
thus given to the general and pulmonary circulation, 
had an obvious effect in increasing the capacity of 
the lungs and the power of bearing exertion without 
fatigue. Even when I was wearied, the fatigue went 
off much sooner than after a walk of equal length on 
a level road, and was unattended with the languor 
which generally accompanied the latter. In fact, the 
most agreeable feeling which I experienced during 
the whole time was while resting after undergoing, 
in the ascent of a hill, a degree of exertion sufficient 
to accelerate the breathing, and bring out a consider- 
able quantity of perspiration. A lightness and activ- 
ity of mind, and freedom about the chest, which I 
never felt to the same extent at any other time, fol- 
lowed such excursions, and made the fatigue com- 
paratively light. 

Before such practices, however, can be resorted to 
with advantage, or even with safety, there must be 
nothing in the shape of active disease existing. If 
there be, the adoption of sueh exercise will, in all 
probability, occasion the most serious injury. Th^ 
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also I expenenced in my own case, as, for many 
months at an earlier stage of convalescence, going up 
a stair, ascending the most gentle acclivity, or speak- 
ing aloud for a few minutes, was equally fatigoing 
and hurtful, and often brought on cough, and occa- 
sionally a slight spitting of Uood. All that time, ru 
ding on horseback, which exercises the body without 
hurrying the breathing, was, especially useful. The 
advantage of these exercises in giving tone and capa- 
city to the lungs, where debility ra;ther than disease 
is complained of, is shown in their being uniformly 
resorted to in preparing for the racecourse and for 
the field. The true sportsman puts himself in train- 
ing as well as his dog or his horse, and fits himself 
for the moors by regular excursions previous to the 
Ifith of August. By so doing he improves his wind 
and increases his muscular strength to a remarkable 
extent in a very short time. 

When no active pulmonary disease exists, these ex- 
ercises may, with the best efiects, be frequently carried 
so far as to induce free perspiration; only great care 
ought to be taken immediately after, to rub the surface 
of the body thoroughly dry, and to change the dress* 
It is quite ascertained that, with these precautions, 
perspiration from exercise is the reverse of debilita- 
ting. It equalizes and gently stimulates the circula- 
tion, relieves the internal organs, improves digestion, 
and invigorates the skin. JacriLson testifies strongly 
to these results, when he declares that the severe ex- 
ercise undergone in training not only improves the 
lungs, but always renders the skin " auite dear, eoen 
though formerly subject to eruptionsy^ These asser- 
tions are, of course, to be received as the statements 
of a man partial to his own art ; but they are in ac- 
cordance with experience, and with the lawa of the 
animal functions, so far as these are known. They 
therefore merit the consideration of professional men, 
end of those whose featurea are often disfigured by 

* Sir John Sindaii'f Cods of Health, 5th Edition. 
fiST. 
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Eruptions which they find it difficult to remove by 
any kind of medicine. 

1 need hardly say, that, when wishing to favour 
the development of the lungs, we ought to be scrupu- 
lous in avoiding such positions of the body as hinder 
their full expansion. Tailors, shoemakers, clerks at 
a writing desk, and the like, are unfavourably situated 
in this respect, as their bent position constrains the 
chest, and impedes the breathing and circulation. 

Direct exercise of the lungs in practising deep in- 
spiration, speaking, reciting, singing, and playing on 
wind instruments, is very influential for good or for 
evil, according as it is indulged in with or without ref- 
erence to the constitution of the individual. If it is 
properly managed and persevered in, particularly be- 
fore the frame has become consolidated, nothing 
tends more to expand the chest,* and give tone and 
health to the important organs contained in it ; but if 
either ill-timed or carried to excess, nothing can be 
more detrimental. As a preventive measure. Dr. 
Clark is in the habit of recommending the full expan- 
ision of the chest in the following manner : " We de- 
sire the young person, while standing, to throw his 
arms and shoulders back, and, while in this position, 
to inhale slowly as much air as he can, and repeat 
this exercise at short intervals, several times in suc- 
cession ; when this can be done in the open air, it is 
most desirable, a double advantage being thus obtain- 
ed from the practice. Some exercise of this kind 
should be adopted daily by all young persons, more 
especially by those whose chests are narrow or de- 
formed, and should be slowly and gradually increas- 
ed."* In this recommendation I heartily concur. 

For the same reason, even the crying and sobbing 
of children contribute to their future health, unless 
they are caused by disease, and carried to a very un- 
usual extent. The loud laugh and noisy exclamations 
attending the sports of the young, have an evident 
relation to the same beneficial end ; and ought, tiere^ 

' * Claik on Consumption trndScrofttla, p. 208. 
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lore, to be encouraged instead of being repressed, as 
they are often sought to be by those who, forgetting 
that Ihey themselves were once voung, seek in 
ohildhooa the gravity and decorum of more advanced 
age. I have ahready noticed, at page 1 17, an instance 
on a large scale, in which the inmates of an institu- 
tion were, for the purpose of preserving their health, 
i^ut up within the limits of their hall for six months, 
and not allowed to indulge in any noisy and romping 
moTtB. The aim of the directors was undoubtedly 
toe purest benevolence, but, from their want of knowl- 
edge, Uieir object was defeated, and the arrangement 
itself became the instrument of evil. 

Beneficial as the direct exercise of the lungs is 
thus shown to be in strengthening the chest, its influ- 
ence extends still farther. If we examine the posi- 
tion of the lungs as 'represented in the figure on page 
183, we shall see that, when fujily inflat^, they must 
necessarily push downward and flatten the moveable 
arch of the diaphragm D D, by which they are sep- 
arated from the belfy or abdomen. This alteration, 
however, cannot take place without the diaphragm in 
its turn pushing down the liver, stomach, and bowels, 
which it accordingly does, causing them to project 
forward and outwud. But no sooner are the lungs 
fully inflated, than the contained air is again thrown 
out. The lungs diminish in size, the diaphragm rise8» 
and with it all the contents of the abdomen return to 
their former position* The whole digestive apparatus 
is thus subjected to a continual pressure and change 
of place ; and the stimulus thence arising is in truth 
essential to the healthy performance of the digestive 
functions, and is one of the means arranged by the 
Creator for the purpose. Consequently, if the lungs 
be rarely called into active exercise, not only do <A«y 
suffer, but an -important aid to digestion being with* 
drawn, the stamadi and bowels also become weuened, 
and indigestion and costiveness make their appear- 
ance. I have already alluded to this subject m the 
chapter on muscular exercise ; but the principle will 
now be {yetter understood with the aid of the figure. 
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After this exposition I need hardly say that the 
loud and distinct speaking enforced in many public 
schools is productive of much good to the young, 
and that the occasional songs in which all are reqm- 
red to join in the infant schools and other institutions 
are much to be commended. Let any one who doubts 
their efficacy as exercises of the lungs, attend to what 
passes in his own, body on reading aloud a single 
paragraph, and, he will find that not only deep inspi* 
rations and full expirations are encouraged, but that 
a considerable impulse is communicated to the bow* 
els, affording a marked contrast to the sliglU breath- 
ing and quiescent posture of those whose voices never 
rise above a whisper. 

Reading aloud, public speaking, and lecturing, are 
excellent exercises for developing the lungs and the 
chest. But, as they require some exertion, they 
ought to be indulged in with prudence, and with con- 
stant reference to the constitution and health of the 
individual. The reviewer of a former edition oif the 
present volume (himself a lecturer), in noticing this 
part of the book, adds the following testimony: 
''We know ourselves, from personal experience, that 
often, when preparing to go to lecture, a languor has 
crept upon us, inducing an unwillingness to exert our- 
selves. We have gone— the lecture has commenced 
—the mind was cadled into action — a perspiration 
broke forth on the brow — ^the circulation was equal- 
ized — ^and, at the conclusion of the lecture, the languor 
was gone." Hence he recommends " reading to one*s 
family in the evening" as ** an excellent practice, and 
one tending much to sweeten social life."* When 
early resorted to and steadily persevered in, such ex- 
ercises are very useful in warding off disease and 
communicating strength to an important function. 
But when begun suddenly, and carried to excess by 
persons with weak lungs, they are more directly inju- 
noQS than almost any other cause. It is not uneom" 
mon for young divines to devote themselves to preack* 

* London Medicil «ad Suigictl JdunuO, No. 134» 9. 10* 
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ing, without any preparation for the effort which it 
requires, and to experience, in consequence, pains in 
the chest, spitting of blood, and other dangerous 
forms of disease, which often extinguish their bright- 
est prospects in the morning of life. Sacrifices of 
this kind are the more to be lamented, because it is 
probable that, by a well-planned system of gradusd 
preparation, many who fall victims might find in their 
profession even a source of safety. 

The late illustrious Cuvier, as wus mentioned at 
page 150, is considered to have been saved from an 
early death by his appointment to a professorship 
leading him to the moderate and regular exercise of 
his lungs in teaching ; a practice which soon removed 
the delicacy of chest to which he was subject, and 
enabled him to pass uninjured through a long life of 
active business. Other examples of the same kind 
might be mentioned. But it is important to observe, 
that in all of them the exercise was, at all times, ac- 
curately proportioned to the existing state of the 
lungs. Had active disease existed, or the exertion 
required been beyond what the lungs were fully able 
to bear, the effect would have been, not to improve 
health, but to destroy life ; and this condition of ac- 
curate relation between the amount of exercise and 
the state of the organization must never for a moment 
be overlooked. With a little care, however, the point 
at which direct exercise of the lungs ought to stop 
may easily be determined by observing its effects. 

The same principle leads to another obvious rule : 
When disease of any kind exists in the chest, exercise 
of the lungs in speaking, reading, and singing, and 
also in ordinary muscular exertion, ought either to be 
entirely refrained from or strictly regulated by pro- 
fessional advice. When a joint is sore or inflamed, 
we know that motion impedes its recovery. When 
the eye is affected, we, for a similar reason, shut out 
the hght ; and when the stomach is disordered, we 
have respect to its condition, and become more care* 
ful about diet. The lungs demand a treatment found- 
ed on the same general principle. If they are infla- 
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med, they must be exercised as little as possible, oth- 
erwise mischief will ensue. Hence, in a common 
cold of any severity, silence, which is the absence of 
direct pulmonary exercise, ought to be preserved, and 
will, in truth, be its own reward. In severe cases, 
and in acute inflammations of the chest, this rule is 
of the greatest importance. It is common to meet 
with patients who cannot speak three words v^iftout 
exciting a fit of coughing, and who, notwithstanding, 
cannot be persuaded that speaking retards their re- 
covery. In like manner, in spitting of blood, and in 
the early stage of tubercular consumption, when the 
breathing cannot be excited without direct mischief, 
it is often difficult to convince the patient of the ne- 
cessity of silence. He perhaps does not feel pain on 
attempting to speak, and says that ** it merely raises 
a short tickling cough, whicn is nothing." But if he 
persists, dearly-bought experience will teach him his 
error, and dispose him to regret, as did a lamented 
friend of the author, that a few weeks out of the years 
wMeh he had dedicated to the study of the classics 
had not been devoted to the acquisition of some little 
knowledge of the structure and functions of his own 
body. In the instance alluded to, after spitting of 
blood had been induced by severe bodily labour, the 
patient continued talking almost the whole day to the 
visiters and inmates of a large public establishment, 
and believed himself all the time to be very careful, 
as he said he was no longer exerting his body. When 
the error was pointed out, and tlie mechanism of the 
lungs explained to him, he deeply bewailed the igno- 
rance which had allowed him to act in a manner so 
pernicious. 

All violent exercise ought,. for similar reasons, to 
be refrained from, during at least the active stages of 
cold. Everything which hurries the breathing, wheth- 
er walking fast, ascending an acclivity, or reading 
aloud, has the same effect on the diseased lungs that 
motion of the bone has on an inflamed joint. It seems 
to me, that many people hurt themselves much more 
by the active exercise they take during a severe coM 
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than by the mere exposure to the weather. It is well 
known, that a person, when suffering from cold, may 
go out for a short time even in an open carriage more 
safely than on foot ; and there is much reason to be- 
lieye, that it is the absence of active exertion of the 
lungs in the former case which makes the exposure 
less hurtful. 

After all active disease has been subdued, or when 
nothing but delicacy remains, the adequate exercise 
of the lungs is one of the best means of promoting ef- 
fectual recovery. Those parents, therefore^ act most 
erroneously who, in their apprehensive anxiety for 
the protection of their delicate children, sprupulously 
prolubit them from every kind of exercise which re- 
quires the least effort, and shut them up from the open 
air during winter, with the false hope of thereby 
warding off colds and protecting their lungs. I have 
seen the greatest deUcacy of constitution thus en- 
gendered, especially where an undue quantity of 
warm clothing was at the same time employed. 
When tested by the principles above explained, such 
conduct is found to be as ill adapted as possible to the 
end in view, and utterly at variance with the laws of 
the animal economy. 

Considering the delicacy and extent of the lining 
membrane of the lungs, and the ready access to it 
which the external air has, it cannot be a matter of 
surprise that sudden or great changes in its tempera^ 
ture or constitution should often operate injuriously 
on the lungs, and be the means of inducing not only 
colds, but more serious disease. Hence, especially in 
delicate subjects, the obvious propriety of diminishing 
the risk of sudden transitions, by breathing through 
several folds of woollen fabric or silk when obliged to 

gass from a warm room to the cold external air, or to 
reathe a cold or damp air for a length of time. The 
cold air becomes partially heated and deprived of its 
moisture in passing through such a medmm, and the 
protection thus afforded is so marked, that few who 
iiave tried the precaution will ever afterward neg- 
lect it. 
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Perhaps the most important time in the life of a 
iperson bom with a predisposition to consumption is 
that of puberty, comprising from the commencement 
of rapid growth to the full consolidation of the sys* 
tem about or after the twenty-fourth year. In most 
young peoi^e, the transition from adolescence to ma- 
turity is so rapid, that for two or three years all the 
animal powers are tasked to enable nutrition to keep 

Eace with growth, and a corresponding debiUty of 
oth body and mind is often observed to co-exist, in- 
dicating in the clearest manner the necessity of a 
temporary remission from such studies and occupa- 
tions as require much mental exertion or confinement 
within- doors. The development and. health of the 
physical system ought then to be almost exclusively 
attended to ; and when the body has acquired its so- 
lidity, the mental faculties will again become active. 
I have seen instances where a knowledge of the lat- 
ter fact afforded substantial consolation to young men 
who, while their bodies were growing rapidly, were 
apt to become despondent, on account of the unusuai 
sluggishness and inefficiency of their intellectual pow- 
ers. In the course of a few years, when growth and 
consolidation were completed, the brain vigorously 
resumed its functions. 

In sueh circumstances, relaxation from study, resi- 
dence in the country, exercise in the open air, plenty 
of food, and freedom from care, will often do immense 
good, if sufficiently persisted in, and go far to protect 
the careful patient against the future invasion of con- 
sumption. Whereas, if, under the mistaken notion that 
such precautionary measures are a waste of time, a 
delicate growing youth is allowed to continue at his 
studies or his desk till disease has actually com« 
menced, the disappointed parent may discover that it 
is too late to take alarm when heiilth is gone. 

A good deal of observation has satisfied me, that 
too little attention is paid to the preservation of health 
at this critical period of life, and that, by proper man- 
agement during the transition from adolescence .to 
maturity, many might be saved who now fall victi*- 
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Ih*. Clark, in the excellent treatise already referred 
to, strongly advocates the same yiew, and his remarks 
cannot \S& too earnestly recommended to both profes- 
sional and general notice. 

Mr. Marshall has taken some pains to point out the 
disadyantages laboured under by very young recruits 
from their being neglectful of health, and ignorant 
how to take care of themselves. In common life the 
same disadvantages result from the same causes. 
The young being left in entire ignorance of the struc- 
ture and uses of the different organs of their own 
bodies, and without experience of the evils of expo- 
sure, heedlessly give way to their predominant incU- 
nations, and rashly subject themselves to the opera- 
tion of morbid causes, which, had they been instruct- 
ed, they might easily have avoided. The conse- 
quence is, that the body being weak at that age from 
the rapidity of growth and want of consohdation, 
external causes act with double energy, and lay the 
foundation of consumption, or other forms of disease, 
without any means being used to counteract their in- 
fluence ; and that a greater mortality takes place du- 
ring the few years of adolescence, than at an earlier 
or more advanced period of life. 

A late writer, who has bestowed infinite pains on 
the investigation of the laws of mortality, describes 
the period between seventeen and twenty-four years 
of age in the male sex, as " one of restlessness, toil, 
and danger ; the human faculties are then exercised 
to the utmost, and life is more freely expended than 
at any other season. Inflammatory diseases, often 
of fatal termination, are most prevalent for both sexes 
during this period."* The accuracy of these state- 
ments is incontrovertibly established by a reference 
to the bills of mortality. It appears, for example, 
from the Count ClH^rors Statistical Researches of 
tiie Ci^ of Paris and Department of the Seine, that, in 
1819, the total mortality was 23,445, of whom 10,865 

* On the Natural and Mathematical Laws concerning Popal»> 
tinn. Vitality, and Mortality. By Francis CorbaQZ. P. 92. 
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were males, and 11,580 were females. Of this num- 
ber there died— 





Males. 


TeaalttL 


Between the ages of 10 and 15, 


296 


238 


" *• 15 20, 


420 


301 


" " 20 25, 


815 


eso 


•» »« 25 30, 


374 


56r 



Showing a remarkable increase in the number of 
deaths between 15 and 30 over those between 10 and 
15, and again another increase of nearly double in 
those between 30 and 35 over those between 35 and 30. 
In the females, from circumstances not no w to be ex- 
plained, the period of increased mortality extends to 
nearly 30 years of age. 

Similar results appear for other years. In 1830, 
the total deaths were 33,318, of whom 10,584 were 
males, and 11,634 females. Of this number there 
died— 





Males. 


Females. 


Between the ages of 10 and 15, 


172 


223 


" " 15 20, 


396 


303 


" «* 20 25, 


749 


590 


•* " 25 30, 


381 


524 



Andinl831wehaveatotalof 33,648, of whom 11,167 
were males, and 11,481 females. Of this number 
there died — 





Hales 


Females. 


Between the ages of 10 and 15, 


209 


236 


'* *• 16 20, 


367 


337 


" ♦♦ 20 26, 


776 


656 


« " 25 30, 


405 


660 



These taUes, confirmed by others drawn up with 
equal accuracy, place in a striking point of Tie w the 
dangers of the state of tran^tion from youth to man- 
hood, and the necessity of attempting, by eaiiy in- 
fluence and timely pnidence, to protect the young 
against the numerous causes of disease which then 
oome into active and fatal operation. They ought 
also to serve as a warning to those who, in the spring- 
time of life, are inclined to trust implicitly for fheur 
aafety to the strength of a good constitotiony and ' 
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despise Ihe pradenoe which dictates the avoidance of 
unnecessary exposure. The experience derived from 
the Umited Observation of one man may be set aside 
as undeserving of trust; but when the unvarying re- 
sults exhibited torus are deduced from the changes in 
nearly a million of people, it is impossible to ascribe 
them to chance, or to deny their bearing on ourselves. 
Many invaluable pntotical truths will, ere long, be fur- 
nished to the werld by the statistical researches now 
in progress. 

The earlier maximum of mortality in the male sex, 
especially in cities, is explicable by the fact, that it 
is al the approach of manhood, when both mind and 
body are in a state of transition, that dissipation is 
most indulged in, and presses with its deadliest force. 
Many delicate youths are carried off, who would have 
escaped without injury if they could have been per- 
suaded to act with prudence during these two or three 
critical years. Many, I am constrained to say, first 
learn the means of their destruction in boarding- 
schools and places of public resort, and that often 
when BO mischief is suspected by their respectable 
teachers. On this topic, however, the non-profes- 
sional character of the present work precludes me 
from entering into details. 

Before quitting this important subject, I may add 
another word of advice in regard to those who are 
predisposed to consumption or weakness of chest. 
As soon as active growth commences, permanent 
benefit may be derived from removal, for a few years, 
to a milder and less variable climate. Many who are 
sent abroad only to die painfully in a foreign land, in 
the noonday of life, might have lived for years, in the 
enjoyment of health and usefulness, had thejr been 
sent abroad hef&re the appearance of disease, mstead 
of after its unequivocal commencemenu The previ- 
ous delicacy, whence the susceptibility to col^ and 
Euhnonary affections arises, ought to attract the ear- 
est attention, and excite the most persevering efforts 
for its removal. If it be allowed to make progress 
till consumption has commenced, medicine may com» 
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mrmed with its most powerful remedies, and directed 
by the most consumjinate skill ; but it wUl too often 
come in vain. The ra^e which newprei^ails for mere 
ii|tellectual education, and the utter neglect of the 
bodily health to which it leads, is too often carried 
80 far as to be a curse rather dian a blessing ; and 
till its fury be moderated by an increase of good sense 
in the parents, great mischief must, I fear, continue 
to ensue. 

I cannot dismiss this subject without again refer- 
ring the reader to Dr. Olark^s work on Consumption 
and Scrofula, as affording, I may aliAost say for tiie 
first time, a comprehensive, philosophical, and practi- 
cal view of the causes, nature, and treatment of con- 
sumption. The able author has not, it is true, greatly 
extended our power over that fatal disease in its most 
advanced periods, but he has done more to throw light 
upon its causes, to obviate its development, and to 
arrest it in its incipient stages, than any writer with 
whose works I am acquainted. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
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Nerroos System.— Structure of the Brain.— Tbe Brain the Or 

SB of IJund aad Seat of Sensation. — Connexion between th« 
ind and Brain.>-Gonditiona of Health in the Brain.~Inifai* 
ence-of hereditary Constitation— of the Blood.— Efiects of tnft- 
perfectly oxygenated Blood. — Exercise of the Brain and Mind, 
— Effects or mental Inactivity— exeooplified in the Deaf and 
Dumb.— Mental Inactivity a Cause of nervous Disease. — Ex- 
emplified in retired Officers, Merchants, and Others— in Fe- 
males of the middle and higher Ranks.— Effects of mental 
Activity on the Brain.— Effects of excessive mental Activity 
— Exemplified in precocious Children— in Youth— in hard Stu- 
dents—in early and middle Life, Case of Sir Humphrey' Davy 
— in advanced Ufe, Case of Sir Walter Scott— a Cause of In- 
sanity.— Effects of over Activity of Mind on Health, Cases of 
Gretry, Weber, and others. 

In man and the higher orders of animals, the ner- 
vous system is composed of, Ist, the brain ; dd, the 
spinal marrow; and, 3d, the nerves. But, on the 
present occasion, it will be necessary to confine our 
remarks chiefly to the brain ; and, even regarding it, 
to offer observations only on such points as all are 
agreed upon, and the general reader can easily com- 
prehend. 

The brain is. that large organized mass which, 
along with its enveloping membranes, completely 
fills the cavity of the scuU. It is the seat of thought, 
of feeling, and of consciousness, and the centre 
towards which all impressions made on the nerves 
distributed over the body are conveyed, and from 
which the commands of the will are transmitted, to 
put the various parts in motion. 

The structure of the brain is so complicated, that 
less is known of its true nature than of that of almost 
any other organ. It would, therefore, be entirely ou* 
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of place to attempt to describe it here, farther than 
by stating generaUy its principal divisions. On saw- 
ing off the top of the scull, and removing the firm, 
tough membrane called dura mater (hard mother), 
which adheres closely to its concave surface, the 
cerebrum^ or brain proper presents itself, marked on 
the surface with a great variety of imdulating wind- 
ingB or convolutions, and extending from the fore to 
the back part of the head, somewhat in the form of 
an ellipse. In the annexed woodcut, the convolu- 
tions are represented as seen on the base of the brain 
In the middle line from G to 6, there is, on the upper 
a8i)ect of the brain, a deep cleft or fissure, separating 
it, in its whole length, into two halves, or hemispheres 
as they are called. Into this cleft dips a tight stiff 
membrane, resembling a scythe in shape, and hence 
called the falx (scythe), or, sometimes, from its be* 
ing a mere fold of the dura ifiater^ the falciform 
{scyihe-like) process of the dura mater. From its 
dipping down between the two halves of the brain, 
the chi»f purpose of this membrane seems to be to 
relieve the one side from the pressure of the other, 
when the head is reclining to either side. 

Each half or hemisphere of the brain is, in its turn, 
divided— but in a less marked way, as the divisions 
are observable only on its inferior surface — into three 
portions, called, from their situations, the anterior^ 
middle^ and posterior lobes, each occupying netrly 
a third of the whole length of the brain. The ante- 
rior lobe, being the portion l>ing above the dotted 
line E E, occupies the forehead ; the middle is all the 
portion lying between the two transverse lines E B 
and F F, above and a little in front of the ears; and 
the posterior lobe is that portion lying below the 
transverse line F F* and corresponding to the back 
part of the head. 

Beneath the posterior lobe, a strong fold of the 
(dura mater, called the tentorium, is extended horiEon* 
tally to support and separate it from the cerebelhm 
A A, or little brain, Ijdng below it. The cerebellum 
forms the last great division of the oottent* of the 

U9 
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■calL Its Borfiice is nnufced by cmmAuGovs, dtVer- 
ing, however, in size aod appemrance bom tbosn ol>- 
aerred in the bnin. 



Adbenng to the surface of the convolutions, and, 
oonseqnnitly, dipping down into and lining Che mdd or 
fimows between them, another membrane of a finer 
lextore and greater Tascularity, called pia mater, m 
found. The bloodTessels going to the brain branch 
out BO extensively on the pia mater, that, when a ht- 
tte taflamed, it seems to constitute a perfect vascular 
network. This minute subdivision is probably of nse 
in prerenting the blood from being impelled with too 
great force aga-inst the delicate tissue of the brsin. 

A third covering, called the arachnoid membrane, 
from its Bneness resemUing that of a spider's web, is 
Msqxmed between the other two, ajid is frequently 
the seat of disease. 

O* Mn—ini-j. Uia couvotiKioaB ia dUfierent tarainit 
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they are fonnd to vary a good deal in size, deptb, aacf 
general appearance. In the various regions of the 
flame brain they are also diderent, but preserve th# 
tsame general aspect. Thus they are always small 
and i^umerous in the anterior lobe, larger and .deeper 
in the middle, and stiU larger in the posteriori The 
thick cord or root C, springing from the base of the 
brain, is named the medulla oblongata, or oblong por*' 
tion of the spinal marrow, which is continued down* 
ward, and fills the cavity of the spine or backbone* 
At one time the brain has been regarded as proceed* 
ing from, and at another as giving rise to, the spinal 
marrow ; but, in reality, the two are merely connect* 
ed, and neither grows from the other. The false 
analogy of a stem growing from a root has led to this 
abuse of language. 

The small round filaments or cords seen to proceed 
from the sides of the medulla oblongata, and from 
near the base of the brain, are various nerves of sen^ 
sation and motion, some of them going to the organs 
of sense, and others to the skin and muscles of the 
face, head, and other more distant parts. The longi 
flat-looking nerve a a, lying on the lower surface of 
the anterior lobe, is the dfactory nerve, or nerve of 
smell, going to the nose. The round, thick nerve 4 4« 
near the roots of the former, is the optic nerve, or 
nerve of vision, going to the eye. That marked b is 
the fnotor nerve, which supplies the muscles of the 
eyeball. A little farther back, the fifth pair C, is seen 
to issue apparently from the arch D, called Pons Va^ 
rolii, or bridge of VaroHus, It is a large compound 
nerve, and divides into three branches, which are ram- 
ified on almost all the parts connected with the 
head and face, and the upper and under jaw. It 
comprehends nerves both of sensation and motion^ 
and one branch of it, ramified on the tongue, is the 
nerve of taste. Other branches supply and give sen- 
sibility to the teeth, glands, and skin. The seventh 
or auditory nerve e, is distributed on the internal ear, 
and serves for hearing. The eighth or pneumogastric 
nerve df sends filaments to the windpipe^ lungs^ heast^ 
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and stomach, and is one of great importance in the 
production of the voice and respiration. It also in- 
fluences the action of the heart and the process of 
digestion. 

Such are the principal nerves more immediately 
connected with the brain, but which it is impossible 
to describe more minutely here. Those which sup- 
ply the trunk of the body and the extremities, issue 
cmeily from the spinal marrow ; but they also must, 
for the present, be passed over in silence, that we 
may return to the consideration of the brain. 

The brain receives an unusually large supply of 
blood, in comparison with the rest of the body ; but 
the nature of its circulation, although a very interest* 
ing object of study, being only indirectly connected 
with our present purpose, cannot now be discussed. 

Most pnysiologists are agreed that the different 
parts of the brain perform distinct functions, and that 
these functions are the highest and most important 
in the animal economy ; but ^here is great discrepan- 
cy of opinion as to what the function of each part is, 
and as to the best mode of removing the obscurity in 
which the subject is involved. It would be useless to 
examine here the merits of the respective theories 
and modes of inquiry, as the attempt would lead ua 
too far. from the practical aim of the work. Suffice it 
to say, that all physiologists and philosophers regard 
the brain as the organ of mind ; that most of them 
consider it as an aggregate of parts, each charged with 
a specific function ; and that a large majority regard 
the anterior lobe as more immediately the seat of the 
intellectual faculties.* Farther, by nearly universal 
consent, the brain is held to be also the seat of the 
passions and moral feelings of our nature,- as well as 
of consciousness and every other mentid act, and to 

* In speaking of the cerebral lobes being the place " where aU 
the sensations take a distinct form and leave durable impree- 
sions," Cuvier adds, " L'anatomie compar6e en ofire une aatno 
confirmation dans la proportion oonstante du volume de ees lobes aom 
U d^gri ffmteUigence des iimmmur."— Vide Report to the Institute 
on FloareDs*8 £zperimettts in 1823. 
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be the chief source of that nenroas influence which it 
indispensable to the vitality and action of every organ 
of the body. There are so few exceptions to the 
general behef of these propositions, that I consider 
myself fairly entitled to hold them as established. 

Many animals possess individual senses or instincts 
in greater perfection than man, but there is not one 
wmch can be compared with him in the number and 
range of its faculties; and, as a necessary conse* 
quence, there is not one which approaches him in tiie 
development and perfection of its nervous system. 
No organ can execute more than a single function ; 
and, accordingly, even the Edinburgh Review (which 
has evinced great hostility to some of the above views) 
admits, that, exactly in proportion as we ascend in 
the scaJe of creation, and the animal acquires a sense, 
a power, or an instinct, do its nerves multiply, and 
'' its brain improve in structure and augment m vol* 
ume ; each addition being marked by some addition or 
tanplifieation of the powers of the animaly untU in man 
we behold it possessing some parts of which animals art 
destitute, and wanting none which they possess,^* so that 
" we are enabled to associate every faculty which gives 
superiority, with some addition to the nervotis mass, evem 
from the smallest indications of sensation and will, up 
to the highest degree of sensibility, judgmeTU, and ex* 
pressiony* 

It is extremely important to bear in mind this con- 
stant relation between mental power and development 
of brain. It not only explains why capacities and 
dispositions are so different, but shows incontrover- 
tibly that the cultivation of the moral and intellectual 
faculties can be successfully carried on only by act- 
ing in obedience to the laws of organization, and a»- 
sociating together those faculties, the organs of which 
are simultaneously progressive in their growth. When, 
m infancy, for example, the inteUectiuil powers are 
feeble and inactive, this arises solely from the inapti- 
tude of a stiU imperfect brain ; but, in proportion as 

* Edinborgh Review, Na icir., p. 449-3; 
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the latter advances towards its mature stale, the men- 
tal faculties also become vigorous and active. In like 
manner, when we engage in intense thought so long 
ua to induce confusion of mind and headache, these 
results follow solely because the brain has been over- 
tasked, and its action carried beyond the limits of 
health. Every mental operation, in fact, takes place 
in subjection to the laws of organization ; and it is 
worse than useless for us to attempt to disjoin that 
which an all-wise Creator has connected together. 
It is a law, for instance, that alternate periods of ac- 
tivity and repose conduce to the strength and devel- 
opment of every organ, and to the easy performance 
of its function, and that excess in either direction is 
aUke hurtful in its consequences^ If, therefore, in 
our anxiety for the advancement of a child in a fa^ 
vourite pursuit, we urge it to incessant and unvaried 
exertion of the same kind for many hours a day, we 
violate this law in neglecting the necessary intervals 
of rest, and thus run the risk of injuring the health of 
the brain, and entirely defeating our object. And, on 
the contrary, if we withdraw the child idtogether from 
the pursuit, for weeks or months at a time, as hap- 
pens during the vacation of a school, we violate the 
organic law again, in depriving the faculties of their 
necessary exercise, and thus run the risk of sacrificing 
the improvement already gained, and of diminishing 
the mental power. In neither case is the brain exer- 
cised in conformity with the organic laws, and, conse- 
quently, we look in vain for the same amount of im- 
provement which would have followed their fulfil- 
ment ; and yet, so far is the physiology of the brain 
from being considered as the only sound basis on 
which the science of education can rest, that very 
few teachers or moralists are aware that the organic 
laws have any connexion with the operations of mind, 
and still fewer have ever thought of adapting their 
practice to the dictates of these laws; although no 
truth in education or philosophy can be more clearly 
proved or more beneficially applied than that on 
which I am now insisting. 
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It has been said, in answer to the above proposi* 
tion, that a month's vacation and idleness in the coifti- 
try, after ten or eleven months spent at schools in 
town, is beneficial in increasing the aptitude formen- 
tal exertion. This is tme, but it is, in reality, no ex- 
ception to what I have stated. According to the pres- 
ent system of education, intellectual cultivation and 
school tasks are pushed so far as to impair health and 
injure the constitution ; and after ten months of this 
unwholesome discipline, the vigour of mind and readi- 
ness of application are so much diminished, that the 
school is regarded with loathing, and the vacation is 
longed for with all the ardour of an exile panting for 
his home. If a young person, in this unnatural situo' 
tian, be sent to the country to enjoy exercise and play 
in the open air for two months without opening a book, 
there cannot be a doubt that he will return better dis- 
posed for his lessons, and more able to keep pace with 
nis companions, than if he had continued to receive 
daily instruction at school during all that time. This 
result, however, will follow simply because his health, 
which had been impaired by confinement and over- 
tasking, will now be restored by country air, idleness, 
«nd exercise ; and his brain will have regained its lost 
tone, and be able to manifest the mental faculties with 
greater vigour. 

But it does not by any means follow from this cir- 
cumstance, that, if the brain and mind be always duly 
exercised according to their strength and the laws of 
Nature, a month or two of idleness will then be ad- 
vantageous. As well might we say that because two 
or three weeks of bodily inaction may be relished after 
many months of exhaustion from hard labour, there- 
fore a long interval of inactivity wHl be equally agree- 
able to a person who is getting daily no more exer«* 
cise than enough. In the one case as in the other, 
the absence of exertion, so far from being desirable, 
would be not less hurtful than irksome to the individ- 
ual ; and if a healthy young person were so situated, 
idleness would be so unpleasant to him, that he would 
devise active occupation of come kind or other ' 
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himself. This distinction must not be lost sight 

of. . 

In thus treating of the brain as the indispensable I 

instrument or organ of the mental faculties, I must 
not be understood as representing mind and brain to 
be one and the same thing. I meaxl only that the 
brain is necessarily engaged in eyerjr intellectual and 
moral operation, exactly as the eye is in every act ot 
vision ; and that, as the mind cannot see without the 
intervention of the eye, so neither can it think or feel, 
during life, except through the instrumentality of the 
brain. Consequently, it would be as reasonable and 
logical to infer from the former proposition that the 
eye is the mind or the mind the eye, as to infer from the 
latter, that the brain is the mind or the mind the brain. 

It req[uires, however, to be distinctly understood, 
that activity of mind and activity of brain are not only 
inseparable, but that, so long as life remains, the men- 
tal operations are directly influenced by the condition 
of the brain. If, by the excessive use of stimulants, 
the brain be highly excited, the mind will be disturbed 
in an equal degree, as is exemplified every day in the 
phenomena of intoxication; and if, on the other hand, 
the mind be suddenly roused by violent passions, the 
vessels of the brain will instantly take on increased 
action, redness will suffuse the face, and the cerebral 
excitement will show itself in characters as legible 
as if produced by a physical cause. 

The mind and brain being thus so closely associated 
during life that the former acts in strict obedience to 
the laws which regulate the latter, it becomes an ob- 
ject of primary importance in education to discover 
what th^se laws are, that we may yield them willing 
obedience, and escape the numerous evils consequent 
on their violation. To this inquiry the following 
pages shall be devoted. 

The brain being a part of the animal S3rstem, and 
subject to the same general laws as the other organs, 
the reader will not be surprised that I should, as in 
the case of the lungs, state a sound onghuUconstituiion 
u the riBST condition of its healthy action. If the 
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brain possess from birth a freedom from all hereditary 
taints and imperfections, and have acquired no onusoal 
i|U3ceptibility from injudicious treatment in infancy, 
it will withstand a great deal in after-life, before ita 
health will give way. But if, on the other hand, either 
it inherit deficiencies, or early mismanagement have 
subsequently detailed upon it an unusual proneness 
to morbid action, it will give way under circumstances 
which would otherwise have been perfectly innocu* 
ous ; and, accordingly, it may be truly said that th» 
most powerful of all the causes which jn-ediapose to 
nervous and mental disease, is the transmission of a 
h^editary tendency from parents to children, produ- 
cing in the latter an unusual liability to the maladiea 
Buder which the parents have laboured. 

Even where the defect in the parent is merely some 
pecuUarity of disposition or temper, amounting, per- 
naps, to eccentricity, it is astonishing how clearly its 
influence on some one or other of the progeny may 
often be traced, and how completely a constitutionsu 
bias of this description may interfere with a man*8 
happiness or success in life. I have seen instances 
in which it pervaded every member of a family, and 
others in which it affected only one or two. When 
the original eccentricity is on the mother's side, and 
i^e is gifted with much force of character, the evU ex* 
tends more widely among the children than when it is 
on the father's side. Where both parents are descend- 
ed from tainted families, the progeny is, of course, 
more deeply affected than where one of them is from 
a pure stock ; and seemingly for this reason, heredi- 
tary {Mredisposition is a more usual cause of nervous 
disease in the higher classes, who intermarry much 
vith each other, than in the lower, who have a wider 
ehoice. 

Unhappily, it is not merely as a cause of disease 
that heniditary predisposition is to be dreaded. The 
obstacles which it throws in the way of permanent 
recovery are even more formidable, and can never 
be entirely removed. Safety is to be found only in 
^voiding Uie perpetuation of the mischief; and* thero- 
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fore, if two persons, each naturally of an excitable 
and delicate nervous temperament, choose to unite 
for life, they have themselves to blame for the con- 
centrated influence of similar tendencies in destro3rin^ 
the health of their offspring, and subjecting them to 
all the miseries of nervous disease, madness, or mel- 
ancholy. 

Even where no hereditary defect exists, the state 
of the mother during pregnancy has an influence on 
the mental character and health of the offspring of 
which few parents have any adequate conception. 
In my work on Mental Derangement, I referred, in 
proof of this fact, to the testimony of M. Esquirol, 
whose talent, general accuracy, and extensive expe- 
rience, give great weight to all his well-considered 
opinions. It is often, he says, in the maternal womb 
that we are to look for the true cause, not only of 
imbecility, but also of the different kinds of mania. 
During the agitated periods of the French revolution, 
many ladies then pregnant, and whose minds were 
kept constantly on the stretch by the anxiety and alarm 
inseparable frofn the epoch in which they lived, and 
whose nervous systems were thereby rendered irri- 
table in the highest degree compatible with sanity, 
were afterward delivered of infants whose brains and 
nervous systems had been affected to such a degree 
by the state of their parent, that, in future life, as chil- 
dren they were subject to spasms, convulsions, and 
other nervous affections, and in youth to imbeciUty 
or dementia almost without any exciting cause. Tto 
extent to which the temporary state of the mother 
during gestation may influence the whole future life 
of the child, may be conceived from a single fact re* 
corded by the same author. A pregnant woman, oth« 
erwise healthy, was greatly alarmed and terrified by 
the threats of her husband when in a state of intoxi- 
cation. She was afterward delivered, at the usual 
time, of a very delicate child. The child had, how- 
ever, been so much affected by its mother's agitation, 
that, up to the age of eighteen, it continued subject to 
panic terrors, and then became completely maniacaL 
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The nervous timidity of James YI., so ludicrously 
exhibited by Sir Walter Scott in the Fortunes of 
Nigel, is said to have had a similar origin. I have 
myself seen several instances of the same kind, and, 
among others, one of a young lady, whose extreme 
nervous sensibility was partly attributable to pro- 
longed excitement and alarm in her mother, who, 
when TOregnant with her, spent several days half im- 
mersed in water during a storm at sea, and in the 
hourly expectation of shipwreck and death. 

Dr. Caldwell, too, the able and philanthropic advo-* 
cate of an improved system of physical, moral, aad 
intellectual education m America, is very urgent in 
enforcing rational care during the period of gestation 
on the part of every mother who values the future 
health and happiness of her progeny. Among other 
things, he insists on the necessity of mothers taking 
more exercise in the open air than they usually do ; 
and cautions them against allowing a feeling of false 
delicacy to keep them confined in their rooms for 
weeks or months.* For the same reason, the mind 
on^t to be kept free from gloom or anxiety, and in 
that state ef cheerful activity which results from the 
proper exercise of the moral and social feelings and 
mtellect. Bat if seclusion and depression be hurtful 
to the unborn progeny, thoughtless dissipation, late 
hours, dancing, waltzing, and rough exercise on horse- 
back, irritabiUty of temper and peevishness of dispo- 
sition, are not less injurious. Hence the Margravine 
of Anspach most justly remarks, that *' when a female 
is likely to become a mother, she ought to be doubly 
careful of her temper, and, in particular, to indulge 
no ideas that are not cheerful and no sentiments that 
are not kind. Such is the connexion between the 
mind and body, that the features of the face are 
moulded commonly into an expression of the internal 
disposition ; and is it not natural to think that an in- 
fant, before it is born, may be affected by the temper 
of its mother V' — Memoirs, vol. ii., chap. viii. 

* ThoBffhts on Phyncal EducatioOt by Charles CaldwelL M.P 
BoMi,1833 
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The 8SC0KD condition required for the health of the 
hrain is a due supply of properly oxygenated blood. 
The effects of slight differences in the quality of the 
blood are not easily recognised, but, when extreme, 
they are too obrious to be overlooked. If the stimulus 
of arterial blood be altogether withdrawn, the brain 
ceases to act, and sensibility and consciousness become 
extinct. Thus, when fixed air is inhaled, the blood 
circulating through the lungs does not undergo that 
process of oxygenation winch is essential to life ; 
and as it is in this state unfit to excite or support the 
action of the brain, the mental functions become im* 
paired, and death apeedily closes the scene. If, on 
the other hand, the blood be too highly oxygenated^ 
as by breathing oxygen gas instead of common air, the 
brain is too much stimulated, and an intensity of ac^ 
tion, bordering on inflammation, takes place, which 
also soon terminates in death. 

Such are the consequences of the two extremes ; 
but the slighter variations in the state of the blood 
have equally sure, although less palpable effects. If 
its vitality be impaired by breathing an atmosphere so 
much vitiated as to be insufficient to produce the 
proper degree of oxygenation, the blood then afibrds 
an iftiperfect stimulus to the brain ; and, as a neces* 
saiy consequence, languor and inactivity of the mental 
^md nervous functions ensue, and a tendency to head- 
ache, syncope, or hysteria, makes its appearance. This 
is seen every day in the listlessness and apathy preva- 
lent in crowded and ill-ventilated schools ; and in the 
headaches and liability to fainting which are so suro 
to attack persons of a delicate habit in the contami* 
nated atmospheres of crowded theatres, churches, 
and assemblies. It is seen less strikingly, but more 
permanently, in the irritable and sensitive condition 
of the inmates of cotton manufactories and pubUc 
hospitals. In these instances, the operation of the 
principle cannot be disputed, for the languor and ner^ 
vous aebility consequent on confinement in ill-venti* 
lated apartments, or in air vitiated by the breath of 
•«««**v people, are neither more nor less than minor 
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4egreets of the same process of poisoning to which I 
have formerly alluded. It is not real debility which 
produces them ; for egress to the open air almost in- 
stantly restores activity and vigour to both mind 
and body, unless the exposure has been very long, in 
-which case more time is required to re-establish the 
exhausted powers of the brain. A good deal of ob- 
eervation has convinced me, that the transmission of 
imperfectly oxys[enated blood to the brain is greatly 
more influential in the production of nervous disease 
and delicacy of constitution, than is commonly ima- 
gined ; and I am delighted to see the same truth so 
poweifully insisted on by Mr. Thackrah, from exten- 
sive experience in the manufacturing district about 
Leeds. Having, however, dwelt on this subject in 
the preceding chapter, I need not repeat the observa- 
tions already made.* 

Although, in delicate constitutions, the health of 
the brain and nervous system is often impaired by 
inadequate nutrition, and a due supply of nourishing 
food IS therefore indispensable to their wellbeing; 
yet» as this condition is implied in the preceding, and 
Its separate consideration would lead us too far from 
our main object, I shall not dwell upon it here. I 
shall merely state, that starvation often affects the 
brain so much as to produce ferocious delirium, and 
that in the Milanese, a species of insanity arising 
from defective nourishment is very prevalent, and is 
easily cured by the nourishing diet provided in the 
hospitals to which the patients are sent. I have seen 
the mental functions weakened, and the brain disor- 
dered, by the same cause — inadequate nutrition — at 

* The intelligent teacher to whom I have already aDuded as 
acting on the above views, by turning his pupils oat to play, and 
throwing open the door and windows for ten minates at this end 
of Uie first hour^s confinemmt, assures me that the difference be- 
tween the languor and iittiie power of sustained attention exhibit- 
ed under the old system, and the activity shown under the new, 
is very marked, and that the interval of relaxation is most profita- 
bly spent time both to his pupils and to himself, as they return to 
work with new life. Its influence on the health d his pupila hat 
bean alnady noticed. 
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Ihe period of rapid growth. This defecttTe nutrifioil, 
however^ it must be observed, does not always depend 
on want of proper food. On the contrary, it is often 
the result, among the higher classes, of too much or 
too stimulating food over-exciting and ultimately im- 
pairing the digestive powers. The proneness to mor- 
bid excitement in the brain, induced by insufficient 
food, is one cause why, in times of public distress^ 
the lower orders are so apt to resort to violence to 
remove the sources of their discontent. 

The THtan condition of health in the brain and ner- 
vous system, and that to which it is my chief object 
in the present chapter to direct attention, is the reg- 
ular exercise of their respective fimctions, according 
to the laws already so frequently referred to, and so 
fully explained in a preceding part of this Work.* 

The brain, being an organized part, is subject, in so 
far as regards its exercise, to precisely the same laws 
as the other organs of the body. If it be doomed to 
inactivity, its health decays, and the mental operations 
and feelings, as a ne*cessary consequence, become 
dull, feeble, and slow. If it be duly exercised, after 
regular intervals of repose, the mind acquires readi- 
ness and strength ; and, lastly, if it be overtasked, 
in either the force or the duration of its activity, its 
functions become impaired, and irritability and disease 
take the place of health and vigour. 

The consequence of inadequate exercise may be 
first explained. 

We have seen that, by disuse, muscles become 
emaciated, bone softens, bloodvessels are obliterated, 
and nerves lose their characteristic structure. The 
brain is no exception to this general rule. Of it also 
the tone is impaired by permanent inactivity, and it 
becomes less nt to manifest the mental powers with 
readiness and energy. Nor will this surprise any re- 
flecting person, who considers that the brain, as a part 
of the same animal system, is nourished by the same 

* See Chapter iv., p. 127, and also p. 171. 
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Mood, and regulated by the same irital laws, a* tbe 
muscles, bones, and nerves. 

It is the weakening and depressing effect upon the 
brain of the withdrawal of the stimuJiis necessary for 
its healthy exercise, which renders solitary confine- 
ment so severe a punishment even to the most daring 
minds ; and it is a lower degree of the Same cause 
which renders continuous seelosion from society so 
injurious to both mental and bodily soundness, and 
which often renders the situation of governesses one 
of misery and bad health, even where every kindness 
is meant to be shown towards them. In many families, 
especially in the higher ranks, the governess lives so 
secluded, that she is as much out oi society as if she 
were placed in solitary confinement. 8he is too much 
above the domestics to make companions of them, 
and too much below her employers to be treated bt 
them either with confidence or as their equal. Witn 
feelings as acute, interests as dear to her, and a judg- 
ment as sound as those of any of the persons who 
scarcely notice her existence, she is denied every 
opportunity of gratifying the ficst or expressing the 
last, merely because she is ''only the governess;" 
as if governesses were not made of the same flesh 
and blood, and sent into the world by the same Creak- 
ier, as their more fortunate employers. It is, I be- 
lieve, beyond question^ that much unhajppiness, and, 
not unfrequently, madness itself, are unintentionaUy 
caused by this cold and inconsiderate treatment. For 
the same reason, those who are cut off from social 
converse by any bodily infirmity, often become dis- 
contented and morose in spite of every resolution tt> 
the contrary. The feelings and faculties of the mind, 
which had formerly full play in their intercouree with 
their fellow-creatures, have no longer scope for suffi- 
cient exercise, and the almost inevitable result is irri* 
tability and weakness in the corresponding parts of 
the brain. 

This fact is particularly observed among the deaf 
and blind, in whom, from their being precluded from 
m fttU participation in the aame sources of interest '^' 
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their more favoured btethren, irritability, weakness of 
mind, and idiocy, are known to be raa<m more preva- 
lent tlutn among other classes of people, la the 
Lictionnaire dei^edecm^ (vol. %x.y p. 87), Andral i^ves 
a description of the deaf ami dumb, every Word of 
which bears a direct refereace to the above principle ; 
and a nearly similar account has been lately given of 
he blind by an equally intelligent observer. *' The 
deaf and dumb," says Andral, ''presents, in intel- 
ligence, character, and the development of his pas- 
sions, certain modifications which depend on his state 
of isolation in the midst of society. He remains ha- 
bitually in a state of half childishness, is very credu- 
lous, but, like the savage, remains free from many of 
the prejudices acquired in society. In him the tender 
feelings are not deep ; he ap{>ears susceptible neither 
of strong attachment nor of lively gratitude; pity 
moves him feebly ; he has little emulation, few en- 
joyments, and few desires. This is what is com- 
monly observed in the deaf and dumb, but the picture 
is far from being of universal application; some» 
more happily endowed, are remarkable for the great 
development of their intellectual and moral nature ; 
but others, on the contrary, remain immersed in 
complete idiocy." Andral adds, that we must not 
infer from this that the deaf and dumb are therefore 
constitutionally inferior in mind to other men. ** Their 
powers are not deoelopedt because they live isolated from 
society : place them, by some means or other, in relation 
with their fellow-men, and they will become their equals*^ 
This is the cause of the rapid brightening up of both 
mind and features, which is so often observed in blind 
or deaf children, when transferred from home to pub- 
lic institutions, and there, taught the means of con- 
verse with their fellows. In these instructive in- 
stances, the whole change is from a state of inactiv* 
ity of the mind and brain to that of their wholesome 
and regular exercise. The truth of these remarks 
-has since been confirmed b^ an admirable lett^ on 
deafness, from the pen of Miss H. Martineau, whicli 
appeared in Tait's Magazine for Aprili 1834. 
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Martineau cautions her fellow^snfferers against in«> 
dulging in seclusion A*om society^, for the very reason 
I have jQst stated. The letter is full of sound prac- 
tical obaerrations, and does infinite credit to the moi^ 
al courage and talept of its author. 
Keeping the above principle in view, we shall not 
' be surprised to find that non-exercise of the brain and 
nenrous system, or, in other words, inactirity of in- 
tellect and of feeling, is a very frequent predisposing 
cause of every form of neirvous disease. For de- 
monstrative evidence of this position, we have only 
to look at the numerous victims to be found among 
females of the middle and higher ranks, who have no 
call to exertion in gaining the means of subsistence, 
and no objects of interest on which to exercise their 
mental fticulties, and who consequently sink into a 
state of mental sloth and nervous weakness, which 
not only deprives them of much enjoyment, but lays 
them open to suffering, both of mind and body, from 
the slightest causes. 

If we look abroad upon society, we shall find innu- 
merable examples of mental and nervous debility 
from this cause. When a person of some mentad 
capacity is confined for a long time to an unvar3ring 
round of employment, which affords neither scope 
nor stimulus for one half of his faculties, and, from 
want of education or society, has no external resour- 
ces, his mental powers, for want of exercise to keep* 
up due vitality in their cerebral organs, become blunt- 
ed, and his perceptions slow and dull ; and he feels 
any unusual subjects of thought as disagreeable and 
painfcd intrusions. The intellect and feelings not 
Doing provided with interests external to themselves, 
must either become inactive and weak, or work upon 
themselves and become diseased. In the former 
case the mind becomes apathetic, and possesses nO 
ground of sympathy with its fellow*creaturto ; in 
the latter, it becomes unduly sensitivsi and shrinks 
within itself and its own limited circle, as its only 
protection against every trifiing intrusion. A desire 
to continue an unvaried round of life takes str^ 
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possession of the mind ; because to come forth into 
socie^ requires an exertion of faculties which hare 
been rong dormant, and cannot be awakened without 
pain, and which are felt to be feeble when called into 
action. In such a state, home and its immediate in- 
terests become not only the centre, which they ought 
to be, but also the boundary of life ; and the mind, 
originally constituted to embrace a much wider 
sphere, is thus shorn of its powers, and the tone of 
mental and bodily health is lowered, till a total inapti- 
tude for the business of life and the ordinary inter- 
course of society comes on, and often increases till 
it becomes a positive malady. Such are the effects 
of inactivity on the tone of the brain. 

But let the situation of such persons be changed ; 
bring them, for instance, from the listlessness oi re- 
tirement to the business and bustle of a town ; give 
them a variety of imperative employments, and place 
them in society so as to supply to their cerebrad or- 
gans that extent of exercise which gives health and 
vivacity of action ; and, in a few months, the change 
produced will be surprising. Health, animation, and 
acuteness will take the place of former inspidity and 
dulness. In such instances it would be absurd to 
suppose that it is the mind itself which becomes heavy 
and feeble, and 9$ain revives into energy by these 
changes in external circumstances ; the effects arise 
entirely from changes in the state of the brain ; and 
the mental manifestations and the bodily health have 
been improved solely by the improvement of its con- 
dition. 

Examples of this kind are not rare among retired 
officers, annuitants, merchants, and other persons liv- 
ing on certain incomes, without fixed occupations to 
interest them ; and a curious enough instance occurred 
lately in a young military officer, who spent three 
years in Canada, commanding a small detachment in 
a remote station, where he was completely separated 
from all society of his own rank. During all that 
period he spent his time in sauntering, shooting, or 
^"VrQg^ without that excitement to his various facul- 
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ties which is afforded by the society of equals. Tbfi^ 
consequence of this compulsory mental apathy, and 
the corresponding inactivity of brain, was that, en re- 
turning to England, his nervous system had become 
so weak and irritable, that, although by nature fond 
of society, he feared to meet even with the members 
of his own family, and for many weeks would never 
venture to walk out to tak» necessary exercise except 
in the dark. And it was only at the end of several 
months that the renewed stimulus of society and em- 
ployment restored the tone of his nervous system so 
far as to aUow him to regain his natural character of 
mind and to return to his former habits of life. In 
this predisposed state of the system, a very slight 
cause would obviously have sufficed to convert the 
depression into absolute derangement. 

But, as mentioned above, the most frequent victims 
of this kind of predisposition are females of the middle 
and higher ranks, especially those of a nervous con- 
stitution and good natural abilities; but who, from 
ill-directed education, possess nothing more solid than 
mere accomplishments, and have no materials of 
thought, and no regular or imperative occupations Uy 
excite interest or demand attention. Such persons 
have literally nothing on which to expend half the 
nervous energy which nature has bestowed o& them 
for better purposes. They have nothing to excite 
and exercise the brain, nothing to elicit activity; 
their own feelings and personal interests necessa^ 
rily constitute the grand objects of their contem? 
plation ; these are brooded over till the mental ener- 
gies become impaired, false ideas of existence and 
of Providence spring up in the mind, the fanc}r is 
haunted by strange impressions, and every trifle which 
relates to self is exaggerated into an object of im- 
mense importance. The brain, having almost no em- 
}>loyment, becomes weak, and the mental manifesta- 
tions are enfeebled in proportion ; so that a person of 
good endowments thus treated, will often not onlv 
exhibit somewhat of the imbecility of a fool, but grao* 
iially become irritable, peevish, and discontented, r 
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•pen to tte «Mc1l of erory form of nenrooB disease 
and of donmgemeiit from causes which, under differ- 
out eircumstauo^s. would uever have disturbed her 
lor a moment. Persons so situated too often fly for 
relief to opium or drinking. 

That the Utility of such persons to melancholy, 
hysteria, hypochondriasis, and other varieties of men- 
Uu disease, really depends on a state of irritability of 
biain, induced by imperfect exercise, is proved by the 
▼sat and rapid improvement we often witness in con- 
sequence of the sudden supervention of occnrrencea 
which excite and employ the mental powers and their 
cerebral organs. Nothing is more usual than to see 
a nervous young lady, who for years had been unfit 
for.aaytlung while ease and indolence were her por- 
tion, deriving t^e utmost advantage from apparent 
misfortunes, which throw her upon her own resour- 
ces, and force her to exert her utmost energies to 
maintain a respectable station in societ^r. Where, as 
in such circumstances, the mental faculties and brain, 
^e intellect and moral and social feelings, are blessed 
with a stimulus to act, the weakness, the tremours, 
and the apprehensions which formerly seemed an in- 
born part of herself, disappear as if by enchantment, 
and strength, vigour, and happiness take their place ; 
solely because now God^s law is fulfilled, and the brain, 
with which he has connected the mind, is sujmlied 
with that healthful stimulus and exercise which he 
ordained to be indispensable to its healthy existence. 
The same principle explains the conversion which 
often occurs of a timid, sensitive, and nervous young 
lady, into a firm-minded and healthy matron. 

An additional illustration, and I venture upon it be* 
cause the principle is an important one in theproduo* 
tion of many distressing forms of disease, wiU be 
found in the case of a man of mature age and of ac« 
tive habits, who has devoted his life to the toils of 
business, and whose hours of enjoyment have been 
few and short. Suppose such a person to retire 
to the country In sesich of repose, and to have so 
deep nutful, religious, or philosophical pursuits to ocr 
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enpy his attention and keep up the actire exercise 
of his brain, this organ will lose its health, and the 
inevitable result will be ennui, weariness of life, de^ 
spondency, or some other variety of nervous disease.* 

One great evil attending the absence of some im- 
perative employment or object of interest to exercise 
the mind and brain, is the tendency which it generates, 
to waste the mental energies on every trifling occur- 
rence which presents itself, and to seek relief in the 
momentary excitement of any sensation, however un- 
worthy. Not only does painful instability of purpose 
and interest arise from this cause, especially among 
females, but, by degrees, enjoyment is sought for 
more froih the indulgence of the sensusd appetites of 
eating and drinking than from any higher occupation ; 
till at last the habit of gormandizing is established, 
and quantities of food and wine are daily swallowed, 
which add disease to indolence, and oppress both mind 
and body. Patients labouring under this form of in- 
disposition complain much of debility, and of the 
exhaustion left l)y every effort. It is common to hear 
them defending the excesses which they commit, by 
affirming, that with less support they would die of 
weakness ; but the plea, though plausible, is utterly 
groundless. No doubt they may feel stronger after 
a good dinner and a few glasses of wine, but the 
strength is that of feverish excitement, and the sub^ 
sequent languor is proportionally great. Ere long^ 
too, the power of mental application ^ves way ; tj^ 
digestive organs fail under the task imposed upon 
them, and headache, flushing, sickness, and bilious at^ 
tacks ensue in such rapid succession, that life at last 
becomes a state of habitual indisposition. 

The best remedy for these evils is to create occu- 
pation to interest the mind, and give that wholesome 
exercise to the brain which its constitutifHi requires^ 

* It may be proper to state, tiiat teveml of the preceding pages 
have been taken, with little alteration, from my ** Observatipni on 
Mmtal Darangement," pabliehed some time ago. Bat as that work 
is designed moie for the profession than for the general reader, I 
have thoaght it necessary to repeat them hare. 

X 
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Unless this can l»e done, the senriees of the phyaiciaii 
will be available only so long as their novelfy^ con- 
tinues a source of excitement ; and then, in all proba- 
bility, he will be discharged to make way for another, 
who will, in his turn, be dismissed to give place to a 
third. The principle on which this is done is perfect- 
ly sound, and, in such cases, no sensible physician 
will take it amiss that his assistance is declined. The 
error lies in the patient seeking the necessary mental 
stimulus in a change of atten£uice, instead of in sal- 
utary occupation. But there cannot be a doubt, that 
where the patient is either unable or unwilling to seek 
recovery from eneagini^ in proper employment, the 
mere change of physician is often of temporary ser- 
vice. 

The evils arising from excessive or ill-timed exer- 
cise of the brain or any of its parts, are numerous and 
equally in accordance with the ordinary laws of phys- 
ioloffy. When we use the eye too long or in too 
bri^nt a light, it becomes bloodshot, and the increased 
action of its vessels and nerves gives rise to a sensa- 
tion of fatigue and pain requiring us to desist. If we 
turn away the eye, the irritation gradually subsides, 
and the healthy state returns ; but if we continue to 
look intently, or resume our emplo3rment before the 
eye has regained its natural state by repose, the irri- 
tation at last becomes permanent, and disease, follow- 
ed by weakness of sight or even blindness, may en^ 
sue ; as often happens to glass-blowers, smiths, and 
others, who are obliged to work in an intense light. 

Precisely analogous phenomena occur when, from 
intense mental excitement, the brain is kept long in 
a state of excessive activity. The only dinerence is, 
that we can always see what happens m the eye, but 
riarely what takes place in the brain. Occasionally, 
however, cases of fracture of the scull occur, in which, 
from part of the bone being removed, we can see the 
quickened circulation in the vessels of the brain as 
easily as in those of the eye. Sir Astley Cooper had 
a young gentleman brought to him who had lost a 
Yx>rtion of his scull just above the eyebrow. " On 
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examining the head," says Sir Astley, "I distinctly 
saw the pulsation of the brain was regular and slow ; 
but at this time he was agitated by some opposition 
to his wishes, and directly the blood was sent with tn- 
creased force to the brain, the pulsation became frequent 
and violent ; if therefore,'*^ continued Sir Astley, ^^ you 
emit to keep the mind free from agitation, your other 
means will be unavailing*^ in the treatment of injuries 
of the brain.* A still more remarkable case is men- 
tioned by Dr. Caldwell, as having occurred to Dr. 
Pierquin, in the hospital of MontpeUer, in 1 82 1 . " The 
subject of it was a female at the age of 26, who had 
lost a large portion of her scalp, scull-bone, and dura 
mater, in a neglected attack of lues venerea. A cor- 
tesponding portion of her brain was consequently 
bare, and subject to inspection. When she was in a 
dreamless sleep, her brain was. »io/t(m/64«, and /ay u^Atn 
the cranium. When her sleep was imperfect and she 
was agitated by dreams, her braui moved and ^/ru- 
ded without the cranium, forming cerebral hemta. In 
t^tvt^ dreams, reported as such by herself, the protru- 
sion was considerable ; and when she was perfectly 
awake, especiidly if engaged in active thought or 
sprightly conversation, it was still greater."! This 
protrusion arose, of course, from the greater quantity 
of blood sent to the brain during its activity than 
when it was quiet ; and, if the case be accurately re- 
ported, it is certainly one of the most interesting on 
record. 

In alluding to this subject. Dr. Caldwell remarks, 
that, if it were " possible, without doing an injury to 
other parts, to augment the constant afflux of healthy 
arterial blood to the brain, the mental operations 
would be invigorated by it. I state this opinion con- 
fidently, because we often witness its verification. 
When a public speaker is flushed and heated in de- 
bate, his mind works more freely and powerfully than 
at any other time. Why ? Because his brain is in 
better tune. What has thus suddenly improved its 

♦ See Sir A. Cooper*8 Lect. on Surg., by Tyrrel, vol. i. p. 879. 
t Annalt of Phrenology, No. i., p. 37. Boston, 1833. 
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condition t An increased cvrrent of blood into it, 
|)roduced by the excitement of its own increased ac- 
non. That the blood does, on such occasions, f 61^ 
more copiously into the brain, no one can doubt who is 
at all acquainted with the cerebral sensations which 
the orator himself experiences at the time^ or who 
witnesses the unusual fulness and flush of his coun- 
tenance, the dewiness, flashing, and protrusion of his 
eye, and the throbbing of his temporal and carotid ar- 
teries. It is well known, that, while intensely en* 
gaged in a memorable debate last winter in Wasning- 
ton, a distinguished senator became so giddy, by the 
inordinate rushing of blood into his brain, that he was 
obliged to sit down, and the Senate adjourned to give 
him time to recover. And, more recently, a new 
member of the House of Representatives fell while 
speaking, and suddenly expired from the same cause^ 
A member of the law class of Transylvania, more- 
over, experienced, a few weeks ag6, a convulsive af- 
fection from a congestion of blood in the head, indu- 
ced by excessive excitement of the brain in the ar- 
dour of debate."* In many instances, indeed, the in- 
creased circulation in the brain attendant on high 
mental excitement, reveals itself by its effects when 
least expected, and leaves traces after death which 
are but too legible. How many public men, like 
Whitbread, Romilly, Castlereagh, and Canning, urged 
on by ambition or natural eagerness of mind, have 
been suddenly arrested in their career by the inordi- 
nate action of the brain induced by incessant toil! 
And how many more have had their mental power 
for ever impaired by similar excess ! When tasked 
beyond its strength, the eye becomes insensible to 
light, and no longer conveys any impressions to the 
mind. In like manner, the brain, when much ex- 
hausted, becomes incapable of thought, and conscious- 
ness is almost lost in a feehng of utter confusion. 

At any time of life, excessive and continued mental 
exertion is hurtful ; but in infancy and early youth, 

* Caldwell's Thoughts on Pbjsical Educatioo, p. 114. 
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when the etructure of the brain is still immature and 
delicate, permanent mischief is more easUy inflicted 
by injudicious treatment than at any subsequent peri- 
od; and, in this respect, the analogy is complete be- 
tween the brain and the other parts of the body, as 
we have already seen exemplified in th^ injurious ef- 
fects of premature exercise of the bones and muscles. 
Sdrofulous and rickety children are the most usual 
sufferers in this way. They are generally remarka- 
ble for large heads, great precocity of understanding, 
and small, delicate bodies. But, in such instances, 
the great size of the brain and the acuteness of mind 
are the results of morbid growth ; and, even with the 
best management, the child passes the first years of 
its life constantly on the brink of active disease. 
Instead, however, of trying to repress its mentaJ ac- 
tivity, the fond parents, misled by the early promise 
of genius, too often excite it still farther, by unceas- 
ing cultivation and the never-failing stimulus of 
praise ; and finding its progress, for a time, equal to 
their warmest wishes, they look forward with ecsta- 
sv to the day when its talents will break forth and 
shed a lustre on its name. But in exact proporticm 
as the picture becomes brighter to their fancy, the 
probability of its being realized becomes less ; for the 
Drain, worn out by premature exertion, either becomes 
diseased or loses its tone, leaving the mental powers 
slow and depressed for the remainder of life. The 
expected prodigy is thus utimately and easily out* 
stripped in the social race by many whose dull out- 
setpromised him an easy victory. 

Taking for our guide the necessities of the consti- 
tution, it will be obvious that the modes of treatment 
commonly resorted to ought to be reversed, and that, 
instead of straining to the uttermost the already irri- 
table powers of the precocious child, and leaving his 
dull competitor to ripen at leisure, a systematic at- 
tempt ought to be made, from early infancy, to rouse 
to action the languid faculties of tne latter, while no 
pains ought to be spared to moderate and give tone 
to the activity of the former. Instead of this, how- 

Y2 
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erer, the prematurely intelligent child is generally 
sent to school, and tasked wiQi lessons at an unusu- 
ally early age ; while the healthy, but more backward 
boy, who teq^es to be stimulated, is kept at home 
in idleness, j>erhaps for two or three years longer, 
merely on iScount of his backwardness, A double 
error is here committed, and the consequences to the 
clever boy are frequently the permanent loss both of 
health and of his envied superiority of intellect. 

Ih spesdung of children of this description, Dr. 
Brigham, in an elccellent little work on the influence 
of mental excitement on health, lately published in 
America, sa3rs, ^''Dangierous forms of scrofulous dia- 
ease among children have repeatedly fallen under 
my observation, for which I could not account in any 
other way than by supposing that the brain had been 
exercised at the expense of other parts of the sys- 
tem, and at a time of life when nature is endeavour- 
ing to perfect all the organs of the body ; and after 
the disease commenced, I have seen with grief the 
influence of the same cause in retarding or pre^venting 
recovery. I have seen several afiecting and melan- 
choly instances of children five or six years of age, 
lingering a while with diseases from which those less 
pifted readily recover, and at last dying, notwithstand- 
mg the utmost efforts to restore them. During their 
sickness, they constantly manifested a passion for 
books and mental excitement, and were admired for 
the maturity of their minds. The chance for the re- 
covery of such precocious children is, in my opinion, 
small, when attacked by disease ; and several medi- 
cal men have informed me, that their own observa- 
tions had led them to form the same opinion, and have 
remarked, that in two cases of sickness, if one of the 
patients was a child of superior and highly cultivated 
mental powers, and the other one equally sick, but 
whose mind had not been excited by study, they 
should feel less confident of the recovery of the 
former Uian of the latter. This mental precocity 
results from an unnatural develc^unent oi one or 
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ffan of the body at the expense of the constitu* 
fion" Of- 46).» 

Dr. jBrigham justly remarks, that it is ignorance in 
the parents which leads to the too early and exces- 
sive cultivation of the minds of children, especially 
those who are precocious and delicate ; but from the 
examples which he gives, and the general bearlug of 
his adiQonitions, the error of commencing systematic 
education too soon, and stimulating the infant mind 
too highly, seems to be decidedly more prevalent in 
the United States than in this country. Among the 
**^ children's books'' in the United States, many are 
announced as purposely prepared '* for children from 
two to three years old !" and among others are " In- 
fant Manuals" for Botany, Geometry, and Astrono- 
my ! ! That mode of teaching is considered the best 
which forces on the infant mind at the most rapid 
rate, witiiout regard to health or any other consider- 
ation. 

Dr. Brigham adds from personal observation, that, 
in many families, children under three years of age are 
not only required to commit to memory many verses, 
texts of Scripture and stories, but are often sent to 
the ordinary schools for six hours a day. Few chil- 
dren are kept back later than the age of four. At 
home, tod, they are induced by all sorts of excite- 
ment to learn additional tasks or peruse juvenile 
books and magazines, till the nervous system becomes 
enfeebled and the health broken. *' I have myself," 
he continues, *' seen many children who are supposed 
to possess almost miraculous mental powers, experi- 
encing these effects and sinking under them. Some 
of them died early, when but six or eight years of 
age, but manifested to the last a maturity of under- 
standing which only increased the agony of separ- 
ation. Their minds, like some of the fairest flowers, 
were 'no sooner blown than blasted;' others have 

* Remarks on the inflaence of Mental Caltivation and Men- 
tal Excitement upon HeaUb. By Amariah Brigham, M.l>« 
Hoatoii, 1833. 
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grown up to intnhood, but with feeble bodies and dis- 
ordered nervous system, which subjected them to 
hypochondriasis, dyspepsy, and all the protean forms 
of nervous disease ;" '* others of the class of early 
prodigies exhibit in manhood but small mental pow- 
ers, and are the mere passive instruments of Uiose 
who, in early life, were accounted far their infe- 
riors'' (lib. cit., p. 59). In well-conducted infant 
schools, these evils are carefully guarded against. 

In this country children are not generally sent to 
school so early ; but education is still too much re- 
stricted to the exclusive exercise of the mental pow- 
ers, to the neglect of the physical, and, in the instance 
of delicate chudren, is pushed on too rapidly. I lately 
witnessed the fate of one of these early prodigies, 
and the circumstances were exactly such as those 
above described . The prematurely developed intellect 
was admired, and constantly stimulated by injudicious 
praise, and by daily exhibition to every visiter who 
chanced to call. Entertaining books were thrown in 
the way; reading by the fireside encouraged; play 
and exercise neglected ; the diet allowed to be full 
and heating, and the appetite pampered by eveiy del- 
icacy. The results were the speedy deterioration of 
a weak constitution, a high degree of nervous sensi- 
bility, deranged digestion, disordered bowels, defect- 
ive nutrition, and, lastly, <^«aM, at the very time when 
the interest excited by the mental precocity was at 
its height. 

Such, however, is the ignorance of parents on all 
physiological subjects, that when one of these infant 
prodigies dies from erroneous treatment, it is not un- 
usual to publish a memoir of his life, that Other pa- 
rents may see by what means spch transcendent qual- 
ities were called forth. Dr. Brigham refers to a me- 
moir of this kind, in which the history of John Moo- 
ney Mead, aged four years and eleven months, is 
narrated as approved of by " several judicious persons, 
ministers and others, all of whom united in the re- 
quest that it might be published, and all agreed in the 
opinion that a hunoledge of the manner in which the 
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ekUd was tnaiedf together toith the rendis^ would he prof" 
itable both to parents and ehUdren, and a ben^t to the 
cause of education-^^ This infantine philosopher was 
'* taught hymns before he could speak plainly ;" *' rea- 
soned with" and constantly instructed until his last 
illness, which, *' without any assignable eause^* put on 
a violent and unexpected form, and carried him off. 
As a wARKiNe not to force education too soon or too 
fast, this case may be truly ** profitable both to parents^ 
and children ;" but, as an example to be foUowed, it 
assuredly cannot be too strongly or loudly condemned. 
Infant schools, however, in which physical health 
and moral training are duly attended to, are excellent 
institutions. Such are those established and regulated 
on the plan of the benevolent Wilderspin, whose ex- 
ertions have gone so far to demonstrate the impor* 
tance of early infant training. But I regret to say 
that many schools Ijitely opened under the same name 
have scarcely one sound principle in action, and 
threaten to do more injury to the children by forced 
and injudicious intellectual cultivation and close con- 
finement than will be easily remedied even by the best 
management in after life. I know some schools, con- 
sisting of a single small apartment, without any play- 
ground, and with very imperfect means of ventilation, 
where upward of 150 children are crowded together 
for four or five hours a day, with no free access to 
the open air, no adequate muscular or pulmonary ex* 
ercise, no mental recreation worthy of the name, no 
systematic cultivation of the moral and social feelings 
in actual intercourse with each other; and where, 
with a few intervals of rest, an occasional march round 
the room, and a frequent change of subject, the time 
is consumed in inteUectual tasks, to the almost com- 
plete exclusion of everything else. Schools of this 
description cannot be too strongly denounced as 
fraught with mischief to the yoxmgi and. as flagrant 
abuses of a most valuable principle. But in thus cen- 
suring what is radically wrong, we must be careful 
not to go to the other extreme, and, like Cobbett, 
condemn as bad that which is so only in its abusea^ 
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A well-regulated infant school is an instrument of 
great power in improving and humanizing mankind.* 

In 3routh, too, much mischief is done by the. long 
daily periods of attendance at school, and the contin- 
ued application of mind which the ordinary system 
of education requires. The law of exercise, that long- 
sustained action exhausts the vital powers of an organ, 
. applies, I cannot too often repeat, as well to the brain 
as to the. muscles ; and hence the necessity of varying 
the occupations of the young, and allowing frequent 
intervals of active exercise in the open air, instead of 
enforcing the continued confinement now so common. 
This exclusive- attention to mental culture fails, as 
might be expected, even in its essential object; for 
experience shows that, with a rational distribution of 
employment and exercise, a child will make greater 
progress than in double the time employed in contin- 
uous mental exertion. If the human being were made 
up of nothing but a brain and nervous system, it would 
be very well to content ourselves with sedentary pur- 
suits, and to confine ourselves entirely to the mind. 
But when observation tells us that we have numerous 
other important organs of motion, sanguification, di- 
gestion, circulation, and nutrition, all demanding exer- 
cise in the open air as essential both to their own health 
and to that of the nervous system, it is worse than foUv 
to shut our eyes to the truth, and to act as if we could, 
by denying it, alter the constitution of nature, and 
thereby escape the consequences of our misconduct. 

Reason and experience being thus set at naught by 
both parents and teachers in the management of chil- 
dren, young people naturally grow up with the notion 

* Many of my. readers will be glad to learn that Dr. Brigham'a 
little work has lately been reprint^j in this country in a very cheap 
fimn, under the care of Dr. Macnish, of Glasgow, who is already 
wdl known as a- very able and successfiil writer, and who has en? 
riched his edition with a number of excellent notes. Dr. OaU- 
well's *' Thoughts on Physical Education" are also in the course 
of republication. Both works contain facts and principles of great 
interest to every parent and teacher, and are calculated to bo 
highly useftd in advancing the cause of rational education. 
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that no such influences as the laws of organization 
exist, and that they may follow any pourse of life 
which inclination leads them to prefer, without injury 
to health, provided they avoid what is called dissipa- 
tion. It is owing to this ignorance that we find 
voung men of a studious or literary habit enter heed- 
lessly upon an amount of mental exertion, unallevia- 
ted by bodily exercise or intervals of repose, which is 
quite incompatible with the continued enjoyment of a 
sound mind in a sound body. Such, however, is the 
effect of the total neglect of all.instruction in the laws 
of the organic frame during early education, that it 
becomes almost impossible to warn an ardent student 
against the dangers to which he is exposing himself, 
and nothing but actual experience will convince him 
of the truth. 1 have seen several instances of almost 
total incapacity for future useful exertion brought on 
by long-protracted and severe study in subjects whose 
talents, under a better system of cultivation, wotdd 
have raised them to that eminence, the injudicious 
pursuit of which had defeated their own object and 
ruined their general health. Two of these persons 
made the remark, that early instruction in the struc- 
ture and laws of the animal economy, subh as that 
which I am now attempting to communicate, might 
have saved them. Both meant well, and erred from 
ignorance more than headstrong zeal. 

In the first number of the '' American Annals of 
Education," the reader will find an instructive article 
on the necessity of combining bodily witli mental ex- 
ercise. ^* For twenty years and more," says the wri- 
ter, in reference to what had taken place in an Ameri- 
can seminary, '' the unnatural union of sedentary with 
studious habits, contracted by the monastic system, 
has been killing in the middle age. The Register of 
Education shows in one year 130 deaths. Examine 
into the particular cases, and these will be found the 
undoubted effects of sedentary habits. Look at one 
name there. He had valuable gifts, perfected by two 
years* academic, four years' collegiate, and three 
years' theological studies. He preached^ gave much 
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promise^ and thin died of a stomach disease. He con* 
traded it when a student. He did not alternate bodily 
with mental labour, or he had lived and been a bless- 
ing to the church. When he entered on his siudtesy he 
was growing into fuU size and streTigih. He sat down 
till his muscles dwindled, his digestion became disorder* 
edi his chest contracted, his lungs congested, and his head 
liable to periodical pains. He sat four years in college, 
and three years in theological application. Look at 
him now. He has gained much useful knowledge and 
has improved his talents ; he has lost his health. T^e 
duties of his mind and heart were done, and faithfully 
so ; but those of his body were left undone. Three 
hundred and seventy-five muscles, organs of motion, ha^ 
been robbed of theif appropriate action for nine or ten 
years, and now they have become, alike with the rest of 
his frame, the prey of near one hundred and fifty diseased 
and irritable nerves. *' — ^^^ Look at another case. Expo- 
sure incident to the parson or missionary has devel- 
oped the disease in his chest, planted there while fit- 
ting himself for usefulness. He contracted a seden- 
tary, while he was gaining a studious habit. That 
which he sows that also shall he reap. The east 
winds gave him colds ; a pulpit effort causes hoarse- 
ness and cough, oppression and paiii. He becomes 
alarmed and nervous. His views of usefulness begin 
to be limited. He must now go by direction, and not 
so much to labour where otherwise he would have been 
most wanted, as to nurse his broken constitution. He 
soon adds to the number of mysterious providences ; 
to the number of innocent victims, rather, of cultiva- 
ting the mind and heart, at the unnecessary and sinful 
expense of the body ; to the number of loud calls to 
alternate mental and corporeal action daily, for the 
reciprocal sanity and vigour of both body and mind.** 
To remedy these evi£ and introduce a better sys- 
tem of training, so as to make bodily health and men- 
tal and rational education go hand in hand, an estab* 
ITshment called the Manual Labour Academy was open- 
ed near Philadelphia in 1839, and has already proved 
the sosDdness of its [Nrmciples by the success of its 
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iresolts. The usual .branches of study in. classical 
schools, with the addition of the Bible, are pursued ; 
and the ** hours of recreation are employed in useful 
bodily labour, such as will exercise their skiU, make 
them dexterous, establish their health and strength, 
enable each to defray his own expenses, and lit him 
for the vicissitudes of life." From this systematic 
union of bojdily labour in gardening, farmings carpen- 
try, and other work, with the usual academic studies, 
many comforts are said to have arisen. The health 
of the inmates has been Uninterrupted, except in a 
few who were ill when received ; and, at the date of 
the report, in 1830, ^^ every invalid remaining there had 
been restored to health*" Young men thus trained to 
practical obedience to the organic laws are much less 
likely to run into excess in after life, than those who 
have been left in ignorance of the constitution of their 
own bodies. ** When thought shall need no hrainj^^ the 
Report continues, *' and nearly four hundred organs of 
motion shall cease to constitute the principal portion of 
the human hody^ then may the student dispense with mus- 
cular exertion;" but, till then, let him beware \i^at he 
-does, and, looking to the laws which the Creator has 
estai)lished for his guidance, seek his happiness, not 
in denying their existence, but in yielding them will- 
ing and cheerful obedience. De Fellenberg has done 
much at his agricultural school near Berne, to adapt 
the physical and mental education of the lower orders 
to their situation in society, and it would be well 
were his methods better known and more practised 
in this country. 

In early and middle life, fever, with an unusual de- 
gree of cerebral disorder, is a common consequence 
of the excessive and continued excitement of the 
brain, which is brought on by severe study, unremit- 
ted mental exertion, anxiety, and watchmg. Some 
very mariced cases of this kmd have come under my 
observation ; but that of Sir Humphrey Davy is so 
strikingly illustrative of the dangers alluded to, that I 
cannot do better than lay it before the reader. In 
November: 1807, Sir Humphrey Davy was seized with 

Z 
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very serere fever, in consequence of the excitement 
and fatigue which he underwent when engaged in the 
researches which led to his splendid discovery of the 
alkaline metals. ^* The laboratory of the institution 
was crowded with persons of every rank and descri|>- 
tion; and Davy, as may be readily supposed, was 
kept in a continued state of excitement throughout 
the day. This circumstance co*operating with the 
effects of the fatigue, he had previously undergone, 
I>roauced U most severe fit of illness, which, for a 
time, caused an awful pause in his researches, broke 
the thread of his pursuits, and turned his reflections 
into different channels." Davy ascribed his illness to 
contagion caught in experimenting on the fumigation 
of hospitals. " Upon conversing, however, with Dr. 
Bahbington, who, with Dr. Frank, attended Davy 
throughout this illness, he assured me that there was 
not the slightest ground for this opinion, and that the 
fever was evidently the effect o( fatigue and an over- 
excited brain. The reader will not feel much hesita- 
tion in believing this statement, when he is made ac- 
quainted with the habits of Davy at this periojd. His 
intellectual exertions were of the most injurious kindj and 
yet, unlike the philosophers of old, lie sought not to 
fortify himself by habits of temperance." *' Such was 
his great celebrity at this period of his career, that 
persons of the highest rank contended for the honour 
of his eompany at dinner, and he did not possess suf- 
ficient resolution to resist the gratification thus afford- 
ed, although it generally happened Uiat his pursuits in 
the laboratory were not suspended until the appointed 
dinner hour had passed. On his return in the evening, 
he resumed his chymical labours, and commonly contin- 
ued them tiU three or four o^ clock in the mttming, and yet 
the servants of the esiablishment not unfrequentiy found 
that he had risen before themJ*^ Such was the suarm* 
ing state of his healthy that for many weeks his phy- 
sician regularly visited him four times iiitheday ; and 
the housekeeper, Mrs. Greenwood, never retired to 
bed, except one night, during eleven weeks. In the 
latter part of his iUbess *' he was reduced to the ex. 
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.treme of weakness, and his mind participated in thc! 
debility of his body."* 

Instances sometimes occur of persons, exhausted 
by anxiety and long attendance on others, being them- 
selves attacked by fever, and dying, more from the 
unfavourable state to which previous exhaustion had 
reduced them, than from the intensity of the fever 
itself. ' 

Nervous disease from excessive mental labour and 
exaltation of feeling sometimes shows itself in anoth- 
er form. From the want of proper intervals of rest, 
the vascular excitement of the brain, which always 
accompanies activity of mind, has never time to sub- 
side, and a restless irritability of temper and disposi- 
tion comes on, attended with sleeplessness and anx- 
iety, for which no external cause can be assigned* 
The symptoms gradually become aggravated, the di- 
gestive functions give way, nutrition is impaired, and 
a sense of wretchedness is constantly present, which 
often leads to attempts at syicide. While bM this is 
going on, however, the patient will talk or transaet 
business with perfect propriet3r and accuracy, and no 
stranger could tell that anything ails him. But in 
his intercourse with his intimate friends or physician, 
the havoc made upon the mind becomes apparent; 
and, if not speedily arrested, it soon terminates ac- 
cording to the constitution and circumstances of the 
individual case, in derangement, palsy, apoplexy, fe- 
ver, suicide, or permanent weakness. 

As age advances, moderation in mental exertion 
becomes still more necessary than in ea^y or mature 
years. Scipion Pinel, in adverting to the evil conse- 
quences of excessive moral or inteUectual excitement, 
acutely remarks, that although in youth and manhood 
the wear of the brain thus induced may be repaired, 
no such salutary result follows over*exertion in the 
decline of life ; " what is lost then, is lost for ever. At 
that period, we must learn to wait for what the brain 
is wilUng to give, and allow it to work at its own 

« Paris'g Life of Sir H. Davy, p. 183. 
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tinie : to attempt to force it is to weaken it to no pgT' 
pose ; it becomes excited and quickly exhansted 
when forced to vigorous thinking." '' Men of exalt- 
ed intellect perish by their brains, and such is the no- 
ble end of those whose genius procures for them that 
immortality which so many ardently desire."* 

Who can peruse these lines without the fate of 
Scott instantly occurring to his mind as a practical 
illustration of their truth t In the vigour of manhood, 
few ever wrote so much or with greater ease. But 
when, on the verge of old age, adversity forced him 
to unparalleled exertion, the organic waste could no 
longer be repaired, and perseverance only *' weaken- 
ed the brain to no purpose," till morbid irritability be- 
came the substitute of healthy power, and he perish- 
ed by that brain which had served him so faithfully 
and so efficiently, but which could no longer perform 
with safety the gigantic efforts which he continued 
to demand from it 

Where a predisposition to insanity exists, the cer- 
ebral excitement induced by excessive activity of 
mind often leads to disease. Examples of this kind 
abound in the works of authors. Pinel mentions 
several. One of them is the case of a young man 
distinguished for his talents and his profound knowl- 
edge of chymistry, who was occupied with a discov- 
ery which he hoped would lead him to fortune and 
distinction. To effect it the sooner, he resolved to 
shut himself up in his laboratory for several succes- 
sive days ; and, the better to banish sleep and to raise 
himself to the level of his labours, he prepared a va* 
riety of stimulants. A singing girl shared his retreat ; 
he drank spirits, smelled frequently odoriferous sub- 
stances, and sprinkled the room with eau de Co^ 
logne. The combined action of all these means, ad- 
ded to the heat of his furnace, caused such a degree 
of cerebral excitement, that, at the end of eight days, 
the most furious delirium took {dace, followed by a 
regular attack of mania. If anything can demon- 

• Pkynologia d4 1'Hommfl Ali&ii4, p. 177. 
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strate the mutual influence of mind and brain, it is 
surely a case like this ; a case which it is impossible 
to read without perceiving how easily the cerebral 
affection might have been of the violent inflammato- 
ry character, which terminates after a few days, in 
life or in death : or of the febrile character, that lasts 
for one or two months, and leaves the mind for ever 
reduced in tone and vigour. 

It is well remai*ked by Tissot, that the disorders 
produced b^ efforts of the mind fall soonest upon 
such as are incessantly engaged in the contemplation 
of the same object. In this case, he adds, there is 
only one part of the sensorium (brain) acted upon^ and 
that is kept always on the stretch : it is not relieved by 
the action of the other parts, and, therefore^ is sooner fa- 
tigued and injured; the same rule holding with the 
brain as with the muscles, that the exercise, which, 
if divided among the different pans of which it is 
composed, will strengthen them, will, if confined to a 
few, exhaust and impair them. Boerhaave himself, 
.after a long period of intense thinking, suffered for 
six weeks from excitement of the brain, bordering 
on madness, and characterized by that want of 
sleep, irritability, and indifference to ordinary in- 
terests which so often appear as the harbingers of 
insanity. 

The number of literary and public men, students 
and persons in business, who do themselves irrepa- 
rable injury in this way, is so great, that few of my 
readers who have had experience of the world will 
be at a loss for examples even among their own ac- 
quaintances. In addition to Davy, Scott, and others 
already mentioned. Sir Isaac Newton may be referred 
to, as it is now certain that his mind was for a time 
disordered by excessive application, and there is 
much reason to believe that he never altogether re- 
covered from the shock. The more limited the sphere 
of talent, the greater the danger of the brain being 
over*exercised, particularly where the temperament 
is quick and irritable; and hence the frequency of 
nenroBs affections in.mosieians and o&ers of. sos- 

Z 9 
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ceptiUe minds, who dedicate their lives to the ex- 
clusive cultivation of their arts. It is said that Gre- 
tiy not only ruined his own health, but lost three 
highly^gifted and beautiful daughters in succession 
from over-excitement of the nervous system thus in- 
duced; and there can be no doubt that the melan- 
choly fate of Weber was greatly hastened by intense 
application. He continued deeply engaged in musi<> 
cal composition long after his health was undermined ; 
and, even when the hand of death was almost upon 
him, his avocations pressed so heavily that he could 
not help exclaiming, " Would that I were a tailor ^ for 
then I should have a Sunday^s holyday /" The philan* 
thropic physician will rather be inclined to exclaim, 
''Would that mankind would study their bodily 
structure and functions, and thus learn to preserve 
longer the health and existence of those whose ge- 
nius is the source of so many pleasures to the world 
at large!" 

So little, however, is this close connexion of the 
mind with the brain generally understood, even 
among educated people, that instances are constant- 
ly occurring of the health of the nervous system be- 
ing ruined by excessive application of mind, without 
the sufferer in the least suspecting the true cause of 
his ailments. This fact is well exemplified in the pa- 
ges of a very sound and able American writer, who 
says, " I once knew a young Christian, who resolved 
that he would pass the whole day in prayer. But 
very soon he became exhausted and weary. He, 
however, persevered through the whole day, with the 
exception of a few necessary interruptions; and, 
when night came, he felt a deadness and exhaustion of 
feelingf which h& unhappily mistook for spiritucd deser^ 
tion.^^* I need scarcely add, that no one at all ac- 
quainted with the laws under which God has placed 
the functions of the human body, could ever have ex- 
pected his blessing to attend so flagrant a violation 
of his designs, or have felt surprise at the apparent 

• Jbcob'li y<Mng CUiiirtiaii, Sd Edinbuiih tfi^ 
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spiritual desertion increasing in exact proportion to 
the excess of the bodily fatigue. Cases like that of 
the young Christian show, in a strong light, the evils 
arising from confining ourselves too exclusively to 
the word, and neglecting the study of the works^ 
of God, as if the latter were quite of a secondary 
character, and did not proceed from the same infalli- 
ble source ; whereas it is only by duly investigating 
the laws of God, as operating in the varied works (h 
creation, that we become enabled rightly to interpret 
«.nd to apply to our conduct what is revealed in His 
word. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

EULKS FOR MBNTAIi KXKRCISl. 

Rnles for the proper Exercise of the Mind and Braib. — Mind not t& 
be tasked unmediately after a Meal. — Best Time for Mental 
Exertion. — [mportance of Reg^hirity in Mental Employment. 
—Repetition of Mental Act indispensable to Imptvfement d 
Mind. — Effects of Repetition illustrated in Moral and Intellec- 
tual Training. — l*>ery Faculty to be employed directly on its 
own Objects.— Illustration's.— Direct Exercise (tf the Moral Fac- 
ulties. — Best Means of exciting the Moral Sentiments. — Errors 
in ordinary Moral Education, and in Boarding-schools.- Use 
of Philosophy of Mind in conducting Education. — Influence 
of the Bram and Nenrous System on the general Health. — 
Exemplihed in ordinary Life, and in the Army.-^The depress- 
inff Emotions destructive of Health. — Influence of the cheer- 
ful Emotions in preserving and restoring Health.— Sir H. Da- 
TY^s Cure of Paisy by the application of a Thermometer ex- 
plained—Examples at the Siege of Breda— in the Army amd 
NaTy, and on the Northern Expedition. 

Hayino thufi pointed out the evils arising both from 
inadequate and from excessive mental exertion, it 
remains for me to direct attention to some of the 
rules which ought to guide us in the proper exercise 
of the brain. 

It seems to be a law of the animal economy, that 
two classes of functions cannot be called into vigor- 
ous action at the same time, without one or other, 
or both, sooner or later sustaining injury. Hence the 
important rule, never to enter upon continued mental 
exertion, or to rouse deep feeling, immediately after 
a full meal, as the activity of the brain is sure to in- 
terfere with that of the stomach, and disorder its 
functions. Even in a perfectly healthy person , unwel- 
come news, sudden anxiety, or mental excitement, 
occurring after eating, will put an entire stop to diges- 
tion, and cause. the stomach to loathe at the sight of 
lood. In accordance with this, we learn by expeii- 
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«nce, yiat the worst fonns of indigestion and nenrons 
depression are those which arise from excessive ap- 
plication of mind or turmoil of feeling, conjoined 
with unrestrained indulgence in the pleasures of the 
table. In such circumstances, the stomach and brain 
react upon and disturb each other, till ail the horrors 
of nervous disease make their unwelcome appearance, 
and render life miserable. Literary men and hard 
students know this fact from sad experience ; but as 
they are not aware of the incompatibility of the two 
processes of active thinking and active digestion go- 
ing on at the same time, it is extremely difficult to 
give them a sense of their danger, and to convince 
[lem that an hour or an hour and a half after a meal 
3 is more profitably spent in easy relaxation than in the 
^-ot labour of composition. As regards the lower ani- 
I ^ mails, indeed, we are careful enough to observe this 
< ^ organic law ; for we do not allow our horses or dogs 
^ ^ to be actively exercised till digestion is in some de- 
^ ' gree completed. 

I It may be said that mechanics, labourers, and oth« 

^ ers, hurry away 4o work immediately after meals 

r . without any apparent injury ; and that, in the United 
"p^l States, the practice of hastily swallowing dinner and 
ro instantly returning to business is almost universal. 
I My answer to this objection is simply that experience 
? proves the fact that digestion goes on better when 
exertion is refrained from and repQse is enjoyed ; and 
that the tendency to sleep and inactivity which besets 
most animals after a full meaU shows repose to be, 
in such circumstances, the intention of Nature. It 
must be observed, also, that.the bad effects of imme- 
diate exertion are not among those which ensue in- 
stantly, or are felt from day to day. They may show 
themselves only at the end of months and years, 
when the influence has, as it were, accumulated by 
repetition. Although, therefore, the system possess- 
es a certain power of resistance, and many persons 
seem to escape even for years, it cannot be doubted 
that opposition to the law of Nature will eventually 
prove injurious. The extreme prevaleuse of dys- 
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peptic complaints and of insanity among AmericaoB 
IS doubtless partly owing to the very practice which 
is supposed by some to be harmless to them. Dr. 
Caldwell, of Lexington, who has devoted much time 
and talent to the di&sion of sound knowledge and the 
improvement of the race, and whose opportunities 
of observation have been very extensive, expressly 
states, that "dyspepsy and madness prevail more 
extensively in the United States thsm among the peo- 
ple of any other nation. Of the amount of our dys- 
peptics," he says, '* no estimate can be formed ; but 
IT 18 IMMENSE. Whether we inquire in cities, towns, 
villages, or country places, among the rich, the poor, 
or those in moderate circumstances, we find dyspep- 
sy more or less prevalent throughout the land."* 
It is clear, from this testimony, that the people of 
the United States form no exception to the general 
law of Nature. 

The time best adapted for mental exertion lalls next 
to be considered. Nature has allotted the darkness 
of night for repose, and for the restoration, by sleep, 
of the exhausted energies of mind and body. If study 
or composition be ardently engaged in towards that 
period of the day, the increased action in the brain 
which always accompanies activity of mind requires 
a long time to subside ; and, if the individual be at all 
of an irritable habit of body, he will be sleepless for 
hours after going to bed, or perhaps be tormented by 
unpleasant dreams. If, notwithstanding, the practice 
be continued, the want of refreshing repose will ulti- 
mately induce a state of morbid irritability of the ner- 
vous system, not far distant from insanity. It is, 
therefore, of great advantage to engage in severer 
studies early in the day, and devote two or three of 
the hours which precede bedtime to lighter reading, 
music, or amusing conversation. The vascular ex- 
citement previously induced in the head by study has 
then time to subside, and sound refreshing sleep is 
much more certainly obtained. This rule is of great 

* Caldwell's Diicoane on Phyiical EdacatiOD, p. ST» 
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i^nsequence to those who are obliged to undergo 
much mental labour, and it will be found that mnny 
of our most prolific writers^-of those especiallj who 
write much and yet preserve their health — are among 
those who have, either from knowledge or from incli- 
nation, devoted their mornings to study and their even- 
ings to relaxation. Such was Sir Walter Scott's dis- 
tribution of his time, and such I know to be that of 
one of oar ablest living writers. 

There are, no doubt, individuals so happily consti- 
tuted, and whose natural sphere is so essentially that 
of activity, that they are able to think and work, early 
and late, for years in succession, with very little sleeps 
and with little regard to diet and regimen ; but they 
are so obviously exceptions to the general rule, that 
we cannot for a moment hold them up as models for 
imitation ; and even they would enjoy their astonish- 
ing gifts with greater security, were they to conform 
more completely to the laws of their organization. 

Periodicity^ or the tendency to resume the same 
mode of action at stated times, is peculiarly the char- 
acteristic of the nervous system ; and, on this account, 
regularity is of great consequence in exercising the 
moral and intellectual powers. All nervous diseases 
have a marked tendency to observe regular periods, 
and the natural inclination to sleep at the approach 
Of night is but another instance of the same fact. 
It is this principle of our nature which promotes the 
formation of what are called habits. If we repeat any 
kind of mental effort every day at the same hour, we 
at last find ourselves entering upon it, without pre- 
meditation, when the time approaches; and in like 
manner, if we arrange our studies in accordance with 
this law, and take up each regularly in the same order, 
a natural aptitude is soon produced, which renders 
application more easy than by taking up the subjects 
as accident may direct. Nay, the tendency to peri- 
odical and associated activity occasionally becomes 
in the course of time so great, that the faculties seem 
to go through their operations almost without con- 
scious effort, while their facility of action becomes so 
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prodigiously increased as to give unerring certainty 
Where at first ^at difficulty was experienced.* 

In thus acquiring readiness and forming habits, we 
merely turn to account that organic law which asso- 
ciates increased aptitude, animation, and vigour, with 
regular exercise. It is. not the soul or abstract prin- 
ciple of mind which is thus changed, but simply the 
organic medium through which it is destined to act : 
and when we compare the rapid and easy eloquence 
of the practised orator with the slow and embarrassed 
Utterance which distinguished him at the outset of his 
career, we have merely a counterpart in the organ of 
mind, of what is effected in the organs of motion, 
when the easy and graceful movements of the prac- 
tised dancer, writer, or piano-forte player take the 
place of his earliest and rudest attempts. 

The necessity of judicious repetition in mental and 
moral education is, in fact, too little adverted to, be- 
cause the principle on which it is effectual has not 
been understood. To induce facility of action in the 
organs of the mind, practice is as essential as it is in 
the organs of motion. The idea or feeling must not 
only be communicated, but it must be reproduced and 
represented in different forms, till all the faculties con- 
cerned in understanding it come to work efficiently 
together in the conception of it, and till a sufficient 
impression be made upon the organ of mind for the 
latter to retain it. We often blame servants for not 
doing a Uiing every day because they were once told t 

to do so. The organic laws, however, teach us that j 

we are presumptuous in expecting the formation of a I 

habit from a single act, and that we must reproduce ' 

the assooiated activity of the requisite faculties many ' 

* These remarks are curionsly Gotifirmed by an anecdote of 
Bilvio Pellico, which I read in the Foreign Qoarterly Review (Na 
udi, p. 478), when this sheet was passmf thiougfa the press. 
When first imprisoned, Pellico was " allowed the use of a copy of 
Dante and the Bible. Of the former, he used to commit a canto 
to memory every day, till at last the exercise became «o nuchanieei 
^uU it ceased to c^ffmd any intemiption_ to ike tram of metanchshf 
^komght.^ I need scarcely point out the coincidenoe between this 
•ad the renuurki in the text. 
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times before the result will Certainly follow, just as 
we must repeat the movement in dancing or skating 
many times before we become master of it. In like 
manner, we find, on turning to a new subject, that^ 
however well we may understand it by one perusal, 
we do not fully master it except by dwelling upon it 
again and agaih. 

Rej>et%ti<m is thus necessary to make a durable im* 
pression on the brain; and, according. to this prince* 
pie, it follows, that, in learning a language or science, 
six successive months of application wiU be more ef- 
fectual in fixing it in the mind, and making it a part 
of its furniture, than double or triple the time, if the 
lessons are interrupted by long intervals. Hence it 
is a great error to begin and study, and then break off 
to^m>A at a later period. The ennui is thus doubled 
and the success greaily diminished. The best way is 
to begin at the proper age, and to persevere till the 
end is attained. This accustoms the mind to sound 
exertion, and not \xyfits of attention. Hence the mis- 
chief of long vacations, and henf;e the evil of begin- 
ning studies before the age at which they can be un- 
derstood, as in teaching the abstract rules of grammar 
to children ; to succeed in which implies in them a 
power of thinking and an amount of general knowl- 
edge which they cannot possess. 

In physical education, we are quite alive to the ad- 
vantages of repetition and practice. We know that 
if practice in dancing, fencing,- skating, and riding be 
persevered in for a sufficient length of time to give 
the muscles the requisite promptitude and harnlony of 
action, the power will be ever afterward retained, al- 
though little called into use; whereas, if we stop 
short of this point, we may reiterate practice by fits 
and starts, without any proportional advancement. 
The same principle* appUes equally to the moral and 
intellectual powers because these operate by means 
of material organs. 

The necessity of being in private what we wish to 
ajypear in public, springs from the same rule. If we 
wish to be polite, just, kind, and sociable, we must 

A A 
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habitually act under the influence of the conrespond* 
ing sentiments in the domestic circle and in every- 
day life, as well as in the company of strangers and 
on great occasions. It is the daily practice which 
gives ready activity to the sentiments and marks the 
character. If we indulge in vulgarities of speech and 
behaviour at home, and put on politeness merely for 
the reception of strangers, the former will shine 
through the mask which is intended to hide them ; 
because the habitual association to which the organs 
and faculties have been accustomed cannot thus be 
controlled. As well may we hope to excel in elegant 
and graceful dancing by the daily practice of every 
awkward attitude. In the one case as in the other^ 
the organs must not only be associated in action by 
the command of the will, but also be habituated to the 
association by the frequency of the practice ; a fact 
which exposes the ignorant folly of those parents who 
habitually . act with rudeness and caprice towards 
their children, and then chide the latter for unpolite be- 
haviour towards strangers. 

The same principle of repetition being necessary 
to make a durable impression on the brain and con- 
stitute a mental habit, also explains the manner in 
which natural endowments are modified by external 
situation. Taking the average of mankind, the limits 
to which this modification maybe carried are not nar- 
row. Place a child, for example, of average propen- 
sities, sentiments, and intellect, among a class of peo- 
ple — ^thieves — ^in whom the selfish faculties are exclu- 
sively exercised ; by whom gain is worshipped as the 
end of life, and cunning and cheating as the means ; 
and among whom is never heard one word of disap- 
pl'obation or moral indignation against either crime or 
selfishness, and its lower faculties will be exclusively 
exercised and increased in strength, while the higher 
will be left unemployed and become weak. A child 
so situated will, consequently, not only act as those 
around him do, but insensibly grow up resembling 
^m in disposition and character ; because, by the 
«t9r of repetition, the organs of the selfish queliti6a 
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*will have acquired proportionally greater aptitude and 
vigour, just as do the muscles of the fencer or dancer. 
But suppose the same individual placed from infancy 
in the society of a superiorly endowed moral and in^ 
tellectual people; the moral faculties will then be 
habitually excited, and their organs invigorated by 
repetition, till a greater aptitude, or, in other words, 
a nigher moral character, will foe formed. There are, 
■oi course, limits set to this modification by the natu- 
ral endowments of the individual ; but where the ongi- 
nal dispositions are not strongly marked, the range is 
still a wide one. 

From this source arise many differences not only 
of individual but of national character, and such differ- 
ences as we observe take place from changes of for- 
tune and condition. The negro free in Africa differs 
widely from the negro subjected to the scourge of the 
colonist. 

The same principle is well illustrated by M. Arago 
in his account of Freycinet's Voyage round the World 
in 1818, 19, 20. In speaking of the different results of 
education in the Isle of France and in the mother 
country, he observes, that the professors, the methods, 
and the subjects taught, are quite on a par with those 
of Paris ; but that, nevertheless, from the very early 
maturity of the human being in that climate, the pu- 
pils are removed from school so soon that the im- 
pression made on their minds is speedily obliterated ; 
on which account, he adds, the only really educated 
and well-informed men to. be met with are those who 
have been sent to France very young, and retained 
there till a later age and more thorough groundinjg 
have been attained, after which the risk of losing their 
acquirements is greatly diminished. 

The next rule to be observed in the cultivation of 
the brain and mental faculties, is founded on that law 
of our constitution which directs each organ to he e«- 
ercued directly upon its own objects^ and not merely 
roused or addressed through the medium of anoth^^i 
organ. We have said that when we wish, for exam* 
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Jife, to teach the graceful and rapid eTolutions of 
encing, we do not content ourselves with merely 
giving directions, but our chief attention is employed 
in making the muscles themselves go through the evo- 
lutions, till, by frequent repetition and correction, 
the^ acquire the requisite quickness and precision of 
action : and when we wish to teach music, we do not 
merely address the understanding and explain the 
qualities of sounds, but we train the ear to their at- 
tentive discrimination, and the hand to the reproduce 
tion of the motions which call them into existence. 
We follow this plan, because the laws of organization 
require direct practice, and we feel instinctively that 
we can succeed only by obeying them. Now, the 
purely mental faculties, being connected during life 
with material organs, are subjected to precisely the 
same law.; and, therefore, if we wish to improve the 
reasoning powers, we must exercise them regularly 
in tracing the causes and relations of things. Ana, 
in like manner, if our airti is to develop the senti" 
ments of attachment, benevolence, justice, or respect, 
we must exercise each of them directly and for its 
own sake, otherwise neither it nor its organ will ever 
acquire promptitude or strength. 

It ought never- to be forgotten, that in education it 
is the brain, or organ of the mind, and not the abstract 
immaterial principle, which requires cultivation, and 
that hence education operates invariably in suhjection 
to the laws of organization. In improving the external 
senses, we admit this principle, readily enough ; but 
whenever we come to the internal faculties of thought 
and feeling, it is either denied or neglected. With 
gross inconsistency, we admit that the superior quick- 
ness of touch, sight, and hearing consequent upon 
judicious exercise, is always referable to increased 
facility of action in their appropriate organs; but 
when we explain, on the same principle, the superior 
development of the reasoning powers, or the greater 
warmth of feeling produced' by similar exercise in 
these and other internal faculties, few are inclined to 
listen to our proposition, or allow to it half the weight 
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or attention which its importance requires, although 
every fact in philosophy and experience concurs in 
supporting it. We see the mental powers of feeling 
and of thought unfolding themselves in infancy and 
youth, in exact accordance with the progress of the 
organization ; we see them perverted or suspended 
by the sudden inroad of disease, and as suddenly re- 
stored ; nay, we sometimes observe every previous 
acquirement obliterated from the adult mind by fever 
or by accident, leaving education to be commenced 
anew, as if it had never been ; and yet, with all these 
evidences of the organic influence, it is still a novel- 
ty in education to propose that the established laws 
of physiology, as apphed to the brain, should be con- 
sidered as our best and surest guide ; and scarcely a 
volume can be pointed out in wliich it is even hinted 
that these laws have the slightest influence over 
mental or moral improvement. 

Were a general acquaintance with the laws of or- 
ganization to be held as an indispensable part of a 
uberal education, we would then be able to inculcate, 
with tenfold force and success, the necessity of ac- 
tively exercising every- faculty, whether of thought, 
feeling, or motion, directly on its own objects, and at 
once to explode the mistake 0/ supposing that any 
organ or function may be efficiently exercised through 
the medium of another, and that, to produce high 
moral feeling, it is sufficient to address ourselves to 
the intellect alone. The merest savage, following 
the footsteps of Nature, would pity the philosopher 
who should seriously assure him that, to cultii^e 
acuteness of hearing or of vision, it was sufficient to 
be told how to listen or to look. The savage goes more 
directly and surely to work. If he wants physical 
strength, agility, and swiftness of foot, he sets him- 
self to develop the muscular system of his child by 
ample muscular exercise, by constant repetition of 
the movements and acts he wishes him to ]perform, and 
by causing him to run, to leap, or to swim ; and he 
rests in well-founded hope of accomplishing his pur- 
{Nwe. Following the same rule when he seeks acute- 

A A 2 
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ness of hearing, he does not mereljr tell his child 
how to listen, but he lays him with his ear to the 
ground, and teaches him, by practice, to distinguish 
the qualities of sounds. If he wishes him to excel 
in hunting, in fishing, in lying in ambush, or in scent* 
ing the approach of an enemy, he expects to be suc- 
cessful only in proportion as he finds occasion to em- 
ploy him in the practice of these pursuits. If he 
wishes to inculcate courage in battle, contempt of 
pain, endurance of fatigue, obediepce to chiefs, or re- 
venge upon enemies, he chooses the sure way, and 
cultivates each of these qualities by calling it into 
direct action on its own objects ; and we all know 
the success which the savage meets with in the edu- 
cation thus bestowed. 

With this experience before our eyes, then, let us, 
who pretend to superior wisdom and civilization^ 
show ourselves also consistent, and ready to receive 
instruction from whatever quarter it may come. As 
God has given us bones and muscles, and bloodves- 
sels and nerves, for the purpose of being used, let us 
not despise the gift, but consent at once to turn 
them to account, and to reap health and vigour as the 
reward which he has associated with moderate labour. 
As he has given us lungs to breathe with and blood 
to circulate, let us abandon the folly of shutting our* 
fBelves up with so little intermission, engaged in mp« 
tionless study and sedentary occupations, and consent 
to inhale copiously and freely that wholesome at- 
mosphere which his benevolence has spread around 
n^ As he has given us appetites and organs of di- 
gestion, let us profit by his bounty, and earn their 
enjoyment by healthful exercise. As he has given us 
a moral and a social nature, which is invigorated by 
activity, and impaired by solitude and restraint, let 
us cultivate good feeling, and act towards each other 
on principles of kindness, justice, forbearance, and 
mutual assistance ; and, as he has given us intellect, 
let us exercise it in seeking a knowledge of his works 
and of his laws, and in tracing out the relation in 
~'^' V we stand towards him, towards our fellow«BMUV 
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md towards the yarious objects of the external world : 
and, in perfect faith and sincerity, let us rely upon his 
promise that, in so doing, we shall have a rich reward ; 
a reward a thousand times more pure, more penaa- 
nent, and more delightful, than we can ever hope to 
experience in following our own blind devices, regard- 
less of his will and intentions towards us.* 

Shortly after the third edition of this work was 
published, I had occasion, in the course of conver- 
sation with a very intelligent friend, to express the 
gratification which I felt on learning that in two ex- 
cellent educational establishn;ient6 just opened in Ed* 
inburgh, b^ associations of the ablest teachers of tho 
city, physiology was not only included as an impor* 
tant branch of study, but had proved attractive and 
interesting even to young ladies, who constituted a 
large proportion of the audience, although, by their 
previous education, they were as little prepared for 
the favourable reception of its doctrines as it was 
possible to conceive any one to be. On being asked 
wny I attached so much importance to pbrf siology as 
a practical science, I stated briefly some of the rea* 
sons mentioned in these pages. My friend was struck 
with their force, and wishing to be pat in possession 
of them in a tangible form for a special purpose, re* 
quested me to write them out in the form of a letter. I 
complied with the request, and as an exfdanatioa 
arising out of an individual case often possesses more 

* ThoM of my raadcrt who with to pursae the inquiry, and 
(o trace tb» relaiioDs in which Man stands to his Crsator. MRtna 
^BUow-creatures, to himself, and to the external world, will find 
a clear and comprehensiTe guide in a small Tolume entitled ** The 
Constitutionof Man considered in relation to External Objects. 
By OsoBOi CoMBi.'* In this work, of which upward of 15,000 
copies have got into circulation within the last year, a gsnenA 
view is taken of the human constitution, and of the' laws whish 
regulate the organic, moral, and intellectual nature of man. The 
sources of most of the evils which afflict the human fiunily ari 
■uccessfblly traced to yiidations of those laws, and shown to be, 
te a great extent, within our own control ; so that practical tisO» 
iBlaesa, and not ntsro speenlatioa, is tho duuractodstic of tht 
voluiiM* 
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point ind apptieability than a more general argnment, 
and the suliject is one of immense importance, I shall 
subjoin the letter entire, although it necessarily in- 
Tolves some repetition of statements already given. 

EDnfBUBOB, 9th April, 1835. 

" My dear , 

** When we last met, I said that I was much grati- 
fied to see the recently-formed Association of Teach- 
ers ranking physiology first among the subjects which 
it was important for them, as professional men, to be 
acquainted with ; and the reason I gave was the sim- 
ple fact, that all the moral and intellectual functions 
stand in the same relation to one part of our organized 
structure, viz., the brain, as the physical power of 
motion or exercise does to another, viz., the muscles; 
that, consequently, to educate the moral or intellectual 
faculties successfully, we must hare the same constant 
reference to the laws under which organization acts, 
as we have in educating the muscles and training them 
to any of the ordinary exercises of walking, dancing, 
fencing, or riding ; and that hitherto this grand prin- 
ciple had been overlooked, and many modes of train- 
ing the intellect and feelings resorted to, which, being 
contrary to the laws of organization, cotUd not succeed. 

" I gave the muscular system as an example, and 
stated it as a law of organization, that, to keep a part 
in health uid vigour, it must be duly and regularly 
exercised. If it be too little, the blood flows lan- 
guidly through it, the nervous energy in it ^s enfeebled, 
and the part becomes weakened and imdisposkd to act 
ufithout some strong stimulus. If it be too much exer- 
cised, its vessels and nerves become feeble and irri- 
table from exhaustion^ and inabilitt to act with vigour 
ensues. If it be exercised to a proper extent, the cir- 
culation through it becomes animated, it receives 
more blood, and, consequently, mpre nourishment; 
its nerves act with more tone, and it becomes stroh- 
«ER, READIER FOR ACTION, aud after a time fitted for re- 
pose. If, however, Uie exercise be not resumed after 
sufllcient repose, than weakness of necessity follows 

^*ove. 
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^To apply this principle to the exercise of a bodHy 
power. Suppose that A B walks ten or fifteen mileB 
every Monday morning, and during the other six days 
of the week not at all, and that, finding himself gieaUj 
fatigued by the exertion, he roundly asserts that ex- 
ercise is hurtful — what answer woiUd be made % He 
would be told that as he sowed so had he reaped ; 
that, as he had infringed all the laws of exercise, so 
had he suffered tne punishment due to the infringe- 
ment: Uif'By walking much farther than his consti* 
tntion was fit for, he had induced debility from exhaus^ 
tian; ^Hy^ By remaining inactive the other six da3r9^ 
he had induced debility ^ with indisposition to action^ de- 
pendant on a sluggish circulation and low tone of vi<P 
tdity. Had he wished to strengthen his muscular 
system, the laws of exercise required that he should 
employ his muscles to a sufficient degree to increase 
their tone, and regularly resume the exercise after 
adequate repose. The very gradual and regular way 
in which horses are prepared for the race-course or 
hunting-field, is an excellent illustration of the impor- 
tance attached to the observance of the law of Nature 
in training animals. 

" In training the mental powers, precisely the same 
principle ought to guide our efforts, because God has 
made the mind as dependant on the brain for its action 
during hfe, as he has done the power of motion in th^ 
muscles; and, therefore, we are doubly bound to fol- 
low the law which he has given us for our guidance. 
According to this principle, then, every mental power 
may be weakened by too little^ and also by too muck 
exercise ; because the brain, through which it acts, 
may be left sluggish or be exhausted by excess of ex- 
ertion. In the first case, the mental faculty becomes 
indisposed to act ; and, in the second, it becomes tfi- 
capahle of acting vigorously and steadily. It may be 
excited to action, but the action will be irritable, and 
unsteadT, and unprofitable ; not permanent, enduring, 
and available, such as attends the medium or rig& 
degree of exercise. 

^ To apply this to moral education. It is evident 
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that, granting the tmth of the principle (which can 
be demonstrated), evei^ mortd feeling which we wish 
to strengthen and cultivate must be duly, regularly, 
and Systematically exercised before full success can 
be attained, Just as we see done with the intellectual 
faculties of music, painting, laOgnage, mod memory of 
facts. We have no choice in the matter, ^therwe 
must obey the law which God has imposed on -our 
conetitstion, or we must fail in attaining the moral 
excellence of which he has made n$ capable. He 
has connected mind and feeling with organization to 
fit us for our residence in a material world, and we 
must either act under its laws or suffer. • 

*' Here, then, is the use of teachers being taught 
this fact. Love of approbation is a strong and active 
feeling of the humran mind, and it is one to which 
food is easily administered, and the gratification of 
which is attended with much pleasure to those who 
are largely endowed with it. Being, a very prominent 
feeling in society, it is, perhaps, the most regularly 
and sedulously educated which we have. Before an 
infant can walk, or speak, or understand, we begin by 
praising its beauty, its shoes, its rattle, or its dress : 
when it cries, we flatter it to silence ; when it speaks, 
reads, sings, or dances, every one is in an ecstasy of 
admiration at its achievement. At school, its vanity is 
cultivated by places, and prizes, and public exhibitions. 
At college, emulation ill directed is often its bane. 
In the world, 'fame' is its grand prize. With fe- 
males, emulation, prizes, flattering, and comi^iment 
are still more effective. The result of this care^ 
education and systematic exercise of an inferior feel- 
ing is manifest in every age a^nd in every rank of life. 
It predominates everywhere. How much of charac- 
ter and conduct in public and in private circles springs 
from the single pnnciple of love of approbation in its 
various modifications of emulation, vanity, desire of 
renown, love of praise, notoriety, or fame ! There 
is, in truth, scarcely an act of any note in which it 
does not come in as a primary element. 

" Is it equally so witn the sense of justice or reli- 
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gion \ Are they called systematf ccUy inlo *Bkty in 
every act which interveBcs between tha ermdle and 
the grave t And do we find them constantly referred 
to as rules of conduct, as we do emulattom, fame, 
glory, and honow I And do we find them exercising 
even a tittie of the influence over human c<mdiiet 
which the other does ? Far from it : eonscience, in^ 
deed,- is a ^ stilf small voice," for its cry is rarely 
heard, and its voice is easily drowned hy less nohle 
soundSb Why « it so ? The reason is obvious : not 
being recognised as a primitive faculty connected with 
an organ of its own, no one thinks that it requires 
regular and systematic exercise to give it strength. 
Being viewed as an offshoot from intellect, it is said, 
* Cultivate intellect, and the sensaof justice will shift 
for itself.' From this error, parents and teachers not 
only neglect to educate conscience, or the sentiment 
of justice, but too often violate its dictates, in the be- 
lief that the child has not sense enough to see the 
violation. Instead of being made a ruling principle 
in eveiry-day life, it is rarely heard of ; and hence, 
from inactivity f rr becomes indisposed to act, because 
such is the law of its organization. 

"It is the same with the religious feelings. If 
these be actively cheriehed and made to regulate ev- 
ery-day life, their organs acquire readiaess and vigour 
of action, and the feeUngs become sources of happi- 
ness and right conduct. But if theif exercise be re- 
served for the seventh day, and they be laid aside in 
the intervening six, the law of 6rganizi|tion decreed 
by God is again broken, and from sluggishness mdis^ 
position to activity is induced ! The separation of be- 
lief from practice, which sofme inculcate, has misled 
many and done infinite harm. 

" From the same principle which requires the regu- 
lar exercise of all the mond and intellectual faculties, 
it necessarily happens, that, if one or several be great- 
ly cultivated to the exclusion of the rest, all are apt 
to suffer. Those which are too constantly in action, 
are apt to pass into that irritable state of excitement 
which constitutes an almost morbid craving, and is 
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hati byindid^iice ; whil« those which are not nifl- 
eiently exercised become slasgish and mnisposED to 
act. This is, in truth, one of the reasons why persons 
remarkably gifted with partial talent, are rarely equal- 
ly remarkable for sound general sense or feeling, or 
for being proportionably happ^r. Continual activity 
in the one direction exalts their irritability, diminishes 
tiie healthy tone of the s5rstem, and leaves in abey- 
ance all the other faculties of the mind, whether mor- 
al or inteUectual. Hence, in some degree, the pro- 
vert^id irritability of poets, artists, musicians, and an- 
thors, whose minds are exercised on one set of oh- 

Jects, and whose moral feelings are not brought suf- 
Iciently into play in the ordinary duties of life^ And 
hence, I may add, the danger of deterioration of char- 
acter in young people from excessive addiction to one 
line of pursuit, and the neglect of their other and 
higher faculties. 

** In short, in attempting to produce moral excel- 
lence in the young, we have no rojral road to stride 
over with seven-league boots. We must just submit 
to cultivate the sense of justice, and the sentiments 
of veneration and benevolence, on the same principle 
as we do musical talent or muscular power ; and we 
may be very thankful in having the guarantee of Om- 
nipotence to assure us of success when we do so. It 
is a fact which I can explain only by the prevailing 
neglect of moral education, that, as a general rule, 
the sense of conscientiousness is more active in 
ehUdhood than in mature age. If the sentiment -were 
properly cultivated, I think it would become propor- 
tionably stronger instead of weaker." 

So little, however, are even educated men ikmiliar 
with the influence and laws of the organization, that, 
eiven in onr best-duected establishmenis, as well as 
in private families, cultivation is still in a great meas- 
ure confined if intellect idone ; and the direct exer* 
eise and training of the moral and religious senti- 
ments and affections are rarely thought of as essen- 
tial to their full and vigorous development. Monl 
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lirecepts are, no doubt, (^red in abtmdaiice; but 
these address themselves chiefly to the intellect* 
We must not be satisfied with merely exclaiming, 
** be kind, just, and affectionate," when perhaps, at the 
very moment, we are counteracting the effect of th« 
advice by our own opposite conduct. ** She told me 
ndt to it>," said Guy Rivers in speaking of his mother, 
** and she set me the example herself by frequently de- 
eewing my father, and teaching me to disobey and de^ 
ceive him," Conduct like tlus is more common in real 
life than is supposed, although generally less flagrant 
in degree. Parents and teachers, indeed, too often 
forget that the sentiments feel and do not reason, and 
that, consequently, even a stupid child may, by the 
instinctive operation of its moral nature, at once de- 
tect and revolt at the iinmorality of practices, the true 
character of which its reason is unable to penetrate or 
expose. It is one of the most effectual methods of 
cultivating and exciting the moral sentiments in chil- 
dren, to set before them the manifestations of these 
in our habitual conduct. What kind of moral educa- 
tion is that, for instance, which, while the instructress 
vilifies the phy^cal appetites of hunger and thirst, 
and preaches disregard of their cravings and of tho 
gratifications of taste, leads her to set down a meal 
to her boarders, from partaking in which she betrays 
the strongest desire to escape, on account of its in- 
feriority to that whicb is provided for herself and the 
few at the head of the establishment ? What advan- 
ces in morality and religion can be expected under 
tiie charge of one who says, " Do unto others as you 
wofild be done by," and then leaves his dependants to 
suffer pain« chilblains, and disease, from want of a fire 
to warm the room in which they sit, he himself com- 
ing into it with features flushed by the heat of the 
blazing fire, which, for weeks, has been provided for 
his comfort iahis own apartment t What generosity 
of feeling can arise from the superintendence of a 
teacher, who, though liberally paid for the food of her 
pupils, and with moral precepts on her lips, satisfies 
the cravings of nature m tiie long interval between 

Bb 
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meals on)y at the expense of the pence constituting 
the pocket-money of the scholar t the food m this 
case being denied, not because it is considered im- 
proper — ^for, were that the case, it would be a derelic- 
tion of duty to give it on any terms—but from sheer 
meanness and cupidity. What kind of moral duties 
does the parent encourage, who, recommending kind- 
ness, openness, and justice, tricks the child into the 
confession of faults, and tiien basely ^nishes it, hay- 
ing previously promised forgiveness? And how is 
openness best encouraged — ^by practising it in conduct, 
or by neglecting it in practice out praising it in 'words? 
Is it to be cultivated by thrusting suspicions in the 
face of honest intentions ? And how is justice to be 
cultivated by a guardian who spetdcs about it, recom- 
mends it, and in practice charges each of four pupils 
the whole fare of a hackney-coach ? Or what kind 
of moral education is that which says, Do as Ibid 
yoUf and I will give you sweetmeats or money, or I will 
tell your mamma how good you were ; holding out the 
lowest and most selfish propensities as the motives 
to moral conduct ! Did space permit, I might indeed 
pursue the whole round of moral and religious duties, 
and ask similar questions at each. But it is need- 
less. These examples will suffice ; and I give them, 
not as applicable generally either to parents or teach- 
ers, but simply as individual instances from among 
both, which have come within the sphere of my own 
knowledge, and which bear directly upon the princi- 
ple under discussion. 

If I have here or elsewhere spoken too harshly of 
the errors of teachers and conducters of boarding- 
schools, it has been quite unconsciously, for my sole 
anxiety is to see them, as a class, elevated to that 
high moral and intellectual position in the scale of so- 
ciety, which those intrusted with so responsible a 
charge as the education of the young ought unques- 
tionably to occupy. But I have too deep a sense of 
the mischief done by incompetent persons assuming 
the duties and responsibilities of instructers, without 
possessing a single preparatory qualification, and with 
^'^ higher motive than that of having been unfortunate 
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in another calling, to hesitate about condemning prac« 
tices which I beueve to be wrong. For those among 
them who have fitted themselves in earnest for the 
daties of their profession, and whose energies are de- 
voted to the welfare of their pupils — and there are 
many such—I entertain the highest respect, and to 
them none of the censure %s meant to apply. 

Such were the remarks whick, hi the former edi- 
tions, I felt it iMc«ssary to make on the want of har- 
mony between precept and practicein the moral train- 
ing of the young in boarding-schools. Since then, 
my attention has been called to other practices, which 
are still more reprehensible than those already no- 
ticed. One of these is the custom which prevails in 
many seminaries of retaining, when the pupil leaves 
the school, the towels, sheets, and even the silver 
fork and spoon which each is required to bring along 
with her at entry. So far, indeed, was this paltry spir- 
it of appropriation carried in one instance, that evep 
a pianotorte belonging to one of the young ladies was 
retained, without leave being either asked or given. 
In another instance the pupil brought along with her a 
new wardrobe, in which she and her friends intended 
that she should keep her own clothes and property. 
Bnl, to hw great mortification^ it was taken from her 
the very -first day, set up as an ornament m aiMllMMr 
room, and a single drawer in an old chest given in its 
place ! It also was left behind as the property of the 
family. 

Those who have been long familiar with the exist- 
ence of the above practice in boarding-schools, or 
who have themselves acted upon it from habit, with- 
out being conscious of any censurable meanness, may 
think I go too far in thus stigmatizing it. But I have 
never met with any one who, on hearing of it for the 
first time, hesitated a moment to denounce it as re- 
pugnant to all the higher feelings of our nature, and 
as peculiarly unbecoming in those whose conduct so 
directly influences the moral and religious training of 
the youth confided to their charge. The only excuse 
which I have ever heard alleged in its favour, even by 
those who defend it* is that tuch is the customt and t> ' 
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as parents are aware of the practice before tbey 
their children to school, there is, therefore, no imnio* 
rality involved in its continuance. This mode of rea* 
soning, however, is as false and oblique as the pro- 
ceeding which it is used to sanction; and does not 
touch the real merits of ^e question, Whether the 
retention of the property of the pupil be an open and 
honourable way of increasing their own gains or not ? 
If it is, then it need not be concealed, but should be 
plainly and broadly stated in the list of terms. If it 
IS not, but the thing is done merely from long custom, 
then the sooner it is given up the better : for although 
indulgence in that wMch is wrong may blunt the acute« 
ness of the moral perceptions, it can never so far alter 
the true relation of things as to render that right and 
virtuous which was at first wron^ and unjust ; uid, to 
the essential merits of the question, it signifies little 
whether the property be detained by the express order 
of the conductors of the school, or by the attachment 
of ridicule to the pupil who wocdd otherwise take it 
away. To every delicate mind, the one motive to 
the sacrifice is evidently as compulsory as the otiier. 

Another immoral and disgraceful practice in many 
seminaries is that of exacting from the private teach- 
ers employed in them a heayy per^eenta^e (umaantinfi 
in some instances within my knowledge to om hal^ 
on the fees which they receive from the (Hipiis. If 
these fees be fair and reasonable, gross injustice is 
obviously done to the teacher by this underhand sys- 
tem of pillage. If, on the other hand, the teacher be 
compelled to increase his demand on the pupil beyond 
the point of a fair remuneration, on purpose to meet 
the per-centage required of him, then he is made the 
instrument of a dishonest exaction from others. On 
either supposition, the practice is immoral ; and that 
it i» felt to be so, even by the parties themselves, is 
proved by the very concealment with which it is at- 
tended. 'It has also the farther drawback of exposing 
the conductors to the temptation of employing, not 
the teachers who are best qualified, but those who will 
give up the largest allowances out of their own gains. 

It is no excuse whatever to allege, as is sometimes 
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done^ ia justification, that wi|)iout these additions the 
rate of board received would afford an inadequate re^ 
muaeration to the conductors of Ihe boarding-school. 
This would be an exceedingly good reason for increas- 
ing the amOunt payable by each pupil, but it is none 
whatever for the perpetration of a gross immorality^ 
The education, and moral and religious training of the 
young, ought to be liberally and gratefully paid for. 
If, therefore, ah erroneous calculation has been made 
at the outset, the board ou^ht clearly to be increased ; 
but the necessity for such increase ought to be openly 
and honestly stated, and not allowed to stand for ever 
after as an apology for the continued infliction of a 
miserable and degrading injustice; an injustice cal- 
culated to set at naught all the moral and religious 
instruction for which chiefly the remuneration is be- 
stowed. To the pocket of the pupil or parent it mat- 
ters little under what heads the amount is claimed; 
but to their feelings and character it is of great im- 
portance that no outrage to the common feelings of 
honesty should be mixed up with the conduct of edu- 
cation.* 

* As the observations in the text are strongly expressed, I think 
it right to subjoin a few specimens of the charges made in a most 
respectable scnool, of which the prospectus is now before me, and 
which, I think, will amply justifsr all that I have said. The sums 
received by the teachers are given on what I believe to be a trust- 
wortiiy authority. 
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There are persons who, when proved to be in tli# 
wrong, find great comibrt to their wounded feelings 
in the fact of their neighbours or censors being as 
bad as themselves. To auch of my readers as re- 
quire consolation of this description, I am ready to 
admit, that men of my own profession are also falli- 
ble, and that, not very many years ago, physicians 
participated largely in the profits of their apothecaries, 
on the very same principle as that on which conduc- 
tors of schools participate in the gains of the private 
teachers. But 1 am happy to say that this practice 
has been long discontinued, as not less degrading 
to the parties concerned in it than injurious to the 
public ; and aU that I wish, in the present instance, 
IS to see their example followed for good as well as 
for evil. 

Not to be misunderstood, however, I must add that 
the parents and public are fully as much to blame for 
these delinquencies as those who more immediately 
commit them. If, in society, the teachers and guar- 
dians of youth wiere treated generally with the re- 
^pect and consideration to which those really qualifi- 
ed for the trust are so amply entitled, and a liberal 
remimeration were afibrded them in the same spirit 
of confidence and equality, a higher class of mmds 
would dedicate themselves to the profession, and 
qualify themselves by previous preparation for its 
duties. Whereas, under the existing system, there 
is no inducement whatever for any person of superior 
talent and character to enter upon a profession which 
places him in an inferior grade in society to that 
which the same talents and character, differently 
employed, would enable him to reach with ease: 
and hence, with a few honourable exceptions, those 
only embark in it who are compelled by the narrow- 
ness of their circumstances or the impossibility of 
finding any other career left open to them. Both 
parties are thus to blame, and both suffer the conse- 
quences of their own errors ; the one in being treat- 
ed with disrespect, and the other in disappointment 
at the miserable results of the expensive education 
which their childrengrej^eiYe. 
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Belbre leaving this stilject, Itun anxioas to repeat, 
that I am fac from including all boarding-schools in 
the above censure. There are some in which the 
practices commented upon are stigmatized and dis- 
countenanced ; and in alluding to such defects as I 
know to be still in existence in many of them, my 
sole object has been to increase their usefulness, by 
hastening the introduction of such improvements as 
are essential not less to their own moral respectabil^ 
ity and ultimate prosperity than to the lasting advan- 
tajge of their pupils. 

In the practical training of the young, it is of eon- 
sequence to keep in mind that the mdrad sentiments, 
in common with the intellect, are dependant on or- 
ganization for their means of activity during Mfe, and, 
consequently, are more successfully cultivated by be- 
ing habitually employed in regulating the everyday 
affairs of life, than by waiting for great occasions on 
which they may be exercised with unusual vigour. 
Benevolence, no doubt, is vividly excited by the as* 
pect of great misery and unhappiness, and impels 
strongly to the relief of the suffering object; but this 
is not its most common or its most useful field. In 
ordinary life, it finds ample scope in charity to our 
neighbours, and in contributing to the happiness of 
our family circle, and of our associates and depend^ 
ants. Benevolence is much better occupied in adding 
a gleam of enjoyment, in removing little sources of 
irritation, in promoting concord among relatives, and 
in other kind offices of a similar nature, than in giv- 
ing alms indiscriminately to ail who demand them, or 
even in reUeving occasional distress, where this is 
held, as it too often is, to dispense with all obligation 
to habitual forbearance and Christian good-will in the 
private relations of life. But how little is this most 
important faculty directly attended to or cultivated, 
in the way we see done with the faculties necessary 
for the practice of drawing or music, which, by in- 
cessant exercise, procured at a great sacrifice of time, 
money, and labour, are brought into such a state of 
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actirity as ever after to enable their possessors to 
derive delight from their exercise, where the talents 
are possessed in any considerable degree ! And what 
might we not expect from the systematic training of 
the higher sentiments on a similar plan, in improving 
society and exalting the happiness of the race ! But 
it is evident that the objects of benevolence are our 
fellow-creatures; and, consequently, if we restrict 
our intercourse and our sjrmpathies to the limits of 
our own drawing-rooms, and take no interest in the 
progress of the race or of the individuals composing 
it, we leave our best faculties in abeyance, and reap 
the reward of bodily debility, and weakness and mo- 
notony of mind. 

Conscientiousness is another moral principle that 
requires direct cultivation, and that rarely receives it. 
It holds the balance between man and man, and is 
excited by the presentment of any difference of right 
between mdividuals, of any injustice, or of any temp- 
tation offered by the other faculties, which may lead 
us to encroach on the rights of other men. It gives 
a strong sense of duty, with which it is agreeable to 
act in conformity, but which it is painful and injuri- 
ous to oppose. It gives weight and force to the im- 
pulses of the other sentiments, and, joined with in- 
tellect and the feeling of devotion, gives that faith 
in the beneficence and equity of the Deity, and in the 
immutability of all his laws, that forms the strongest 
encouragement to virtuous conduct and temporary 
self-denial. And here again, living in society, enga- 
ged in the active duties of life, and acting justly 
amid the conflicting interests of others — and not 
seclusion and privacy — ^are manifestly intended by 
the Creator as our proper sphere. 

I need'not follow out this exposition in detalL The 
preceding illustrations will suffice to explain the ;?rtV 
'ciple; and to exceed this limit would withdraw at- 
tention too much from the matters more directly be- 
fore us. 

For the same reason that every faculty ought to be 
exercised directly upon its own obiects. the exclusive 
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of book-edacation as a means of eoinre3ring in- 
straction is manifestly unnatural as well as inefficient. 
If allowed to handle and examine a new object, a 
child will pursue the investigation with pleasure, and 
in five minutes will acquire more correct knowledge 
than by a whole bourns reading about its qualities 
without seeing it. In the one instance, its perceptive 
powers are stimulated by the direct presence of the 
qualities of which they are destined to take cogni- 
zance; while, in the other, they are roused only 
tinrongh the imperfect medium of artificial language, 
and the child has to create the object in his own mind 
before he can take notice of its qualities. When we 
recollect the different ideas which the same written 
language suggests to different mature minds, we may 
form some conception of the impossibility of a child 
making progress in this way, and of the weariness 
and ennui which the thankless effort must always 
induce ; and yet, at the present day, in nineteen out 
of twenty schools, all the knowledge that is offered 
is through the medium of books and language alone ! 
It is well remarked by M. Duppa, in his excellent 
little work on the education of the peasantry in Eng- 
land, that ^ it is the habit of accurately observing the 
actual nature of objects, as perceivable by the senses, 
and distinctly mariung their differences, which in af- 
ter life renders a man intelligent and judicious. 
There are few whose natural faculties are so dull as 
to be unable to perceive a distinction when pointed 
Out to them or when their notice is directed towards 
it ; for instance, that one thing is long, another short ; 
that one is round, another flat ; one green, and another 
black. But how few are there who, when minutely 
questioned, can give a clear or circumstantial descrip- 
.tion of any object they have been conversant with, 
or in what particular that object differs from another. 
And why is this I Because they have not the habit 
of accurate observation of things ; and they have not 
that habit, because^ in modem education^ a chUd^s obser- 
vation, at the moment when all is new and observation 
tnost active, is wUfuUy drawn away from things to th$ 
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signs of things ; and the hey who might easily have been 
made to distinguish the nature and properties of the dif- 
ferent objects around him, has only learned to distinguish 
one letter from another,^^ (P. 27.) 

It is but another proof of the harmony of design in 
all the works of the Creator, that this method of di- 
rectly cultivating the observing powers cannot be ad- 
equately fulfilled without a certain amonnt of muscu- 
lar exertion and of daily exposure to the open air, in 
going about to collect and examine the varied objects 
of interest with which creation abounds. In other 
words, we cannot benefit the perceptive faculties, 
without at the same time benefiting the muscular sys- 
tem and the organs of respiration, circulation, and di- 
gestion ; and this grand recommendation in the eye 
of reason, viz., pursuing istudy in the field of nature 
instead of in books alone, is actually, though not 
avowedly, the circumstance which retards its adop- 
tion in ordinary education. To take the scholar out 
of the schoolroom to look at the works of God, is 
thought to be encoura|[inff idleness and a love of pleas- 
ure, and therefore it is &nied ! 

What, therefore, is wanted is a system of education 
in harmony with the constitution of the human mind, 
and a mode of life and of occupation wbiehah«fi.giT« 
not only full play to the int^ectual powers, but sdso 
healthy esxitement and activity, and a right direction to 
the moral, religious, and affective feelings. 

The details of such a system do not fall under the 
scope of a treatise like this ; and I must, for the pres- 
ent, content myself with the exposition of the gen- 
eral principle.* A serious obstacle to entering upon 

* Mr. Simpson, in his recent work on " The Necessity of Pop* 
ular Education as a National Object," and in his admirable evi- 
dence before the Irish Education Committee of the House of 
Commons, in Aagast, 1835, has filled up the above outline, and 
very ably shown how the different faculties of the mind may be 
best called into play^. His clear, consistent, and eloquent expo8i> 
tion of what is still wanted to render education effective and 
available for all classes of society, produced a strong impression 
on the Committee, and richly deserves the attentive consideration 
of every one who takes an interest in the improvement of the race. 
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the regular exertion here recommended requires to 
be noticed, as it arises from a feeling in the patient 
against which he cannot be too much on his guard. 
Where the nervous system is weak, and where it» of 
course, requires most to be strengthened, there is 
often a retiring sensitiveness of disposition, leading 
its possessor rather to avoid than to seek intercourse 
with society. Feeling the irksomeness of present 
exertion, the nervous invalid is apt to form the secret 
resolution to live in solitude till the mind shail become 
stranger, and then to seek society when it will no long* 
er be a burden. Unhappily, however, this feeling 
leads only to delusion, and the wished-for result be- 
comes every day more distant, the longer retirement 
and indolence are persevered in. It is by activity, 
and not by repose, that strength is to be acquired. 
We do not expect to increase bodily strength by ly- 
ing in bed, but by stirring about ; and, in like manner, 
we shall never succeed in strengthening the nervous 
system by indulging in mental indolence. Many are 
led astray by the false expectation of acquiring 
strength without using the natural means from which 
alone strength can be procured. 

It may be remarked, that in the preceding pages I 
have made no allusion to the doctrines of Phrenology. 
My reasons . are simply, that, for the object I had in 
view, a special reference to them was not necessary ; 
and that, in a work written for the general reader and 
for practical purposes, I was naturally anxious to 
avoid every contested point. Accordingly, in limit- 
ing myself to the statement that different parts of the 
brain perform different functions. Without specifying 
those connected with any particular part, farther than 
that they are all concerned in the mental operations, 
I am not venturing beyond what most eminent anato- 
mists and physiologists, in the past or present times, 
have taught before me. My own sentiments on the 
subject are already before the public;* and I am 

* Vide Obsenrations on Mental Derangement ; bein^ an appli- 
cation of the Principles of Phrenology to the elucidation of the 
Causes, Symptoms, Nature, and Treatment of Inivuty. 1 voh 
pott Svo., 1831. 
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bound to eay that every day's eaq>erience increases 
my conTiction of the truth of Phrenology, and deep* 
ens my sense of its practical value. Those who de- 
sire to prosecute the inquiry will find ample assist* 
ance in the numerous works already published, both 
in Uiis country and in France. The splendid work of 
Yimont would do honour to any age or countiy. 

I have already had frequent occasion to notice the 
direct influence exercised by the mind and brain over 
all the bodily functions and over the general health. 
As the subject is an important one, and has not 
received all the attention which it deserves, it may 
be proper, before concluding, to offer a few remaiks 
on it. 

The nervous fluid or influence presents many phe- 
nomena allied to those of electricity, but its real na- 
ture is not yet Imown. All that can be said is, that 
it is an influence of apecuUarkind, originating in the 
' brain and nervous system ; and that, hke the blood, 
it is essential to the vital action of every animal or« 
gan. When I move the hand in writing, the muscles 
of the arm are called into play by an influence 
transmitted to them from the brain, by means of the 
soft white cords called nerves. This stimulus is so 
mdispensable, that, if the communication between the 
brain and the muscles be cut off, by dividing or tying 
the nerve, no efibrt of the mind will longer suffice to 
excite them to action. In like manner, if the nerves 
of the lungs and stomach be cut through, so as to in* 
terrupt the flow of nervous influence, respiration and 
digestion will cease, although in every other respect 
their respective organs remain uninjured. 

Changes in the quality or amount of the nervous 
influence transmitted from the brain to any organ, 
have thus a direct power of modifying its function. 
If, from a peculiar state of the brain, the nervous in* 
fluence sent to the stomach be impaired, the tone of 
that organ will be also hnpaired, and digestion be* 
come imperfect ; whereas if, in consequence of pleas- 
ing excitement, the nervous stimulus be increased, a 
corresponding activity will be communicated to th# 
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•tomach, and digestion will be facilitated, as is expe* 
rienced after a dinner in pleasant society. But if, by 
a violent burst of passion or ghef, the brain be inor- 
dinately and disagreeably excited, so as to send forth 
a stimulus vitiated in quality, the stomach which re- 
ceives it will partake in the disorder. Hence the sud- 
den loathing and sickness so often induced by unex- 
pected bad news, vexation, or alarm. 

Something analogous to this is still more visibly ex- 
hibited in the case of the muscles. If the mind be 
active and decided, the muscles, receiving a strong 
stimulus, move with readiness and force ; but if the 
cerebral activity be impaired by biUous depression, 
muscular action becomes slow, infirm, and indolent ; 
whereas, if the brain be excited by strong passion, and 
the stimulus be impetuous, the movements instantly 
become energetic and decided; and, if the excitement 
be carried still farther, the regulated muscular con- 
traction passes the limits of health, and becomes in* 
voluntary and convulsive. 

As the quality of the nervous influence depends on 
the condition oi the brain, that which springs from a 
brain of which all the parts are in sound and vigorous 
action is the best. Mental indolence and high mental 
excitement are alike inimical to bodily health ; and, 
consequently, our great aim ought to be to secure for 
every mental power, moral as well as intellectualy 
that equal and regular exercise from which alone the 
proper nervous stimulus can spring. 

It is indeed interesting to observe the various ef- 
forts of the nervous influence, according to the facui« 
ties in predominant action at the time it is produced* 
If the higher feelings have the^ ascendency, and the 
more selfish propensities be merely active enough to 
give force to the character, without setting the mind 
at war with itself, the nervous influence is the most 
grateful and efficient which can be imagined for sus- 
taining the healthy co-operation of the. whole body* 
This result follows, because the Creator evidently 
designed such a state of mind to be the best and hap* 
piest fbr man himself, and therefore took care to sur- 

Go 
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round him with every motive to induce him to enter 
into it. 

If, however, the lower feelings be in great activity, 
and filled with designs and emotions repulsive to the 
moral sentiments, so that the faculties" are ranked in 
opposition to each other; or, if the mind be oppress- 
ed with grief, anxiety, or remorse, the stimulus which 
it communicates is far from beneficial, being no long- 
er in accordance with the conditions designed by the 
Creator. It is in such circumstances, accordingly, 
that bad health is so often seen to arise from the 
state of the mind, and that suflfering is produced which 
no art can relieve till the primary cause has ceased 
to exist. 

The same result follows over-exercise of intellect 
and inactivity of the feelings. From the concentra* 
tion of vital action in the brain, the stomach and oth- 
er organs are unprovided with the requisite nervous 
stimulus, and become impaired in their functions; 
and hence the dyspeptic and hypochondriacal symp- 
toms which so often render life a burden to literary 
men. Persons so situated, when advised to attend to 
diet, often answer that it is in vain, and that, while at 
some times nothing can be digested, at other times, 
perhaps within a few hours or days, nothing comes 
amiss — the power of digestion varying thus quickly, 
according to their mental condition. Whereas, when 
indigestion arises from a primary affection of the 
stomach, the least deviation in the way of indulgence 
proves injurious. In both instances, attention to diet 
IS beneficial ; but in the one it is l^ss rigidly important 
than in the other. 

The influence of the brain on the digestive organs 
is so direct, that sickness and vomiting are among the 
earliest symptoms of many affections of the head, and 
of woundji and injuries of the brain; while violent 
emotions, intense grief, or sudden bad news, some- 
times arrest at once the process of digestion, and pro- 
duce squeamishness or loathing of food, dthough, an 
instant Defore, the appetite was keen. Narcotics, the 
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direct action of which is on the brain, have a similar 
effect on the stomach. 

The influence of the mind and brain over the action 
of the heart and lungs is familiar to every one. The 
sighing, palpitation, and fainting, so often witnessed 
as consequences of emotions of the mind, are eviden- 
ces which nobody can resist. Death itself is not a 
rare result of such excitement in delicately-organized 
persons. 

This law of our constitution, whereby the regula- 
ted activity of both intellect and feeling is made es- 
sential to sound bodily health, seems to me one of 
the most beautiful arrangements of an all-wise and 
beneficent Creator. 

If we shun the society of our fellow-creatures, 
and shrink from taking a share in the active duties 
of life, mental indolence and physical debility beset 
our path. But if, by engaging in the business of life, 
and taking an active interest in the advancement of 
society, we duly exercise our various powers of per- 
ception, thought, and feehng, we promote the health 
of the whole corporeal system, invigorate the mind 
itself, and, at the same time, experience the highest 
mental gratification of which a human being is sus- 
ceptible — that of having fulfilled the end and object 
of our being, in the active discharge of our duties to 
God, to our fellow-men, and to ourselves. If we 
neglect our faculties or deprive them of their objects, 
we weaken the organization, give rise to distressing 
diseases, and, at the same time, experience the bitter- 
est feelinffs that can afflict hufhan nature, ennui and 
melancholy. The harmon3r thus shown to exist be- 
tween the moral and physical world is but another 
example of the numerous inducements to that right 
conduct and activity in pursuing which the Crea- 
tor* has evidently destined us to find terrestrial hap- 
piness. 

The reader will now understand why the state of 
the mind is so influential in the production and prog- 
ress of disease. In the army, this principle has of- 
ten been exemplified in a very striking manner, and 
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on 80 large a scale as to put its influence beyond a 
doubt. Sir George BaUingall mentions, in his lec- 
tures on Military Surgery, that the proportion of sick 
in garrison in a healthy country and under fayoura* 
ble circumstances, is about five per cent. ; but that, 
during a campaign, the usual average is dever ten 
per cent. So marked, howeyer, are the preservatiye 
effects of cheerfulness and the excitement of success, 
that, according to Yaidy, the French army cantoned 
in Bayaria after the battle of Austerlitz, hsid only 100 
eick in a division of 8000 men, being little more than 
sne.ia. the hundred.. When, on the other hand, an 
army is subjected to privations, or ^' is discouraged 
^y defeat or want of confidence in its chiefs,''^ the pro- 
portion of sick is " often fearfuUy increased,'*^* 

The same principle explains why it is so important 
for the physician to carry the feelings of the patient 
along with him in his curative measures. It is well 
known, for example, that those who live in constant 
apprehension of fever, cholera, or other ailment, are 
generally among its first victims when exposed to its 
causes. The reason is obvious. The depressing 
nervous influence resulting from the painful activity 
of the selfish feelings, affects all the organs of the 
body, and places tbem on the brink of disease, even 
before any external cause is in operation ; and hence 
the easy inroad which the latter makes when it comes 
into play. 

The influence of the state of the mind on health is 
well exemplified in recruits for the army. According 
to Mr. Henry Marshall, regret for having enlisted 
and separation from friends make them brood over 
the inconveniences attending their new mode of life, 
and their health suffers in consequence. These 
causes, combined with the fatigue of drill and the re- 
straints of discipline, have so much influence, that 
'' growing lads*' frequently fall victims to them. The 
irecruit, if not very robust, ^* loses that active forti« 
$ude which is required 'to fit him to bear up against 

* Medico-Chinirgical Review, No. uavi., p. 430l 
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difficulties, and falls into a gloomy state of mmd that 
is soon followed by deteriorated bodily health; he 
loses his appetite, becomes emaciated, a slight cough 
supervenes, and, after frequent admission into hospi- 
tals, he at last dies of diseased lungs. This is an out- 
line of the history of many a young lad who enlists 
in the army.''* In France, where the conscription is 
compulsory, and many are, of course, serving against 
their will, the agency of depression of mind is still 
more marked and fatal. In the seven years extend- 
ing from 1830 to 1826, both inclusive, it appears 
from the returns that the French army lost ninety- 
seven men from pure nostalgia or home-sickness, an 
affection which is rarely fatal in this country. 

So efficacious, on the other hand, is a more cheer- 
ful state of mind, from the more healthful nervous 
influence which it diffuses through the frame, that 
surprising recoveries occasionally happen which can 
be ascribed to no other cause but this. A singular 
but instructive instance fell under the observation of 
Sir Humphrey Davy, when, early in life, he was as- 
sisting Dr. Beddoes in his experiments on the inhala- 
tion of nitrous oxyde. Dr. Beddoes having inferred 
that the oxyde must be a specific for palsy, a patient 
waj9 selected for trial and placed under the care of 
Davy. Previously to administering the gas, Davy 
inserted a small thermometer under the tongue of 
the patient to ascertain the temperature. The para- 
lytic man, wholly ignorant of the process to which 
he was to submit, but deeply impressed by Dr. Bed- 
does with the certainty of its success, no sooner felt 
the thermometer between his teeth than he concluded 
the talisman was in operation, and, in a burst of en- 
thusiasm, declared that he already experienced the 
effects of its benign influence throughout his whole 
body. The opportunity was too tempting to be lost. 
Davy did nothing more, but desired his patient to re- 
turn on the following day. The same ceremony was 
repeated; the same result followed; and at the end 

* Marshall on Ealisting and Discharging Soldiers, p. & 

Cos 
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pf a fortnight he was diimisted eured^ no reihedy of Zttf 
kind except the thermometer having ever been used.* 
Quacks profit largely by taking advantage of this 
principle of our nature: and regular practitioners 
would do well to bestow more pains than they do in 
assisting their treatment by well-directed moral influ- 
ence. Baglivi was deeply impressed with this senti- 
ment when he said, **I can scarcely express how 
much the conversation of the physician influences 
even the life of his patient, and modifies his com- 
plaints. For a physician powerful in speech and 
skilled in addressing the feelings of a patient, sCdds so 
much to the power of his remedies, and excites so 
much confidence in his treatment, as frequently to 
overcome dangerous diseases with very feeble reme- 
dies, which more learned doctors, languid and indif- 
ferent in speech, could not have cured with the best 
remedies that man could produce." 

Another remarkable instance occurred during the 
siege of Breda in 1635. When the garrison was on 
the point of surrendering from the ravages of scur- 
vy, a few vials of sham-medicine*, introduced by the 
Prince of Orange's orders as the most valuable and 
infallible specific, and given in drops as such, produ- 
ced astonishing effects : " suck as had not moved their 
limbs for months brfore were seen walking in the streets 
sound, straight, and whole; and many who declared 
they had been rendered worse by all former reme- 
dies, recovered in a few days, to their inexpressible 

joy.-t 

Every one, indeed, who has either attended inva- 
lids or been an invalid himself, must often have re- 
marked that the visit of a kind and intelligent friend 
is highly useful in dispelling uneasy sensations, and 
in promoting recovery by increased cheerfulness and 
hope. The true reason of this is simply that such 
intercourse interests the feehngs, and affords an 

» Paiit^B Life of Davjr, p. 51. 

t F. V. Mye, De Morbis et Sjinptomatibtts, &c., quoted hj Dr. 
Johnston in his Treatise on Derangements of tbe liver^ &jC, 

p. aoa. 
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•agreeable sttmulus to seyeral of the largest organs in 
the brain, and thereby conduces to the diffusion of a 
healthier and more abundant nerrous energy over the 
whole system. The extent of good which a man of 
kindly feelings and a ready command of his ideas and 
language may do in this way, is much beyond what 
is generally 'believed ; and if this holds in debility ari- 
sing from general causes, in which the nervous sys- 
tem is affected not exclusively, but only as part of 
the body, it must hold infinitely more in nervous de- 
bility and in nervous disease ; for then the moral man- 
agement is truly the medical remedy, and differs 
from the latter only in this, that its administration de- 
pends on the physician, and not on the apothecary ; 
4>n the friend, and not on the indifferent attendant 

In his excellent little treatise on physical education. 
Dr. Caldwell justly remarks, that the influence of a 
regulated and well-balanced activity in the moral and 
intellectual faculties on the general health,- compared 
with that of active and boisterous passions, is like 
the salutary effect of mild and wholesome nourish- 
ment contrasted with the fiery potency of alcohol. 
The former is eminently conducive to life, health, 
and enjoyment, while the latter is eminently opposed 
to them all. Of this truth Dr. Caldwell gives an in- 
teresting example from the history of his own country. 
Of the fifty-six delegates who signed the Declaration 
of Independence, almost all were men of well-rego- 
lated and active minds, not marked by any excess of 
passioto. Two of them died early from accidents. 
The aggregate years of the remaining fifty-four were 
3609, giving to each an average of sixty- six years 
and nine months ; thus affording a striking evidence 
of the salutary influence of the mind on health. 
From the same absence of active passion in mathe- 
maticians, the average duration of life in twenty of 
them, taken promiscuously by Dr. Caldwell, extended 
to seventy-five years, while, in an equal number of 
poetsy whose vocation greatly depends on excitability 
of feeling, the average was so low as fifty-se^en.* 

• Caldwell on Physical Education, p. 84-SS. 
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The powerfully stimulating effect of healthy men- 
tal excitement on the bodily functions is familiar to 
every one, and is duly noticed in the works of the 
novelist and poet. In nine cases out of ten, a visit 
to a watering-place, or a journey through an interest- 
ing country, does more good by the beneficial excite- 
ment which it gives to the mind and btain, than by 
all the other circumstances put together. It is, indeed, 
greatly to the credit of the medical departments of 
both arm^ and navy, that the influence of the mind 
in preserving and restoring health is more correctly 
appreciated and provided for than it is even in private 
practice. In the late expeditions of discovery to the 
Northern Regions, the utmost attention was bestow- 
ed by the enlightened commanders to keep up a health- 
ful vivacity o? intellect and feeling among their men, 
by constant occupation, intellectual instruction, the 
representation of plays, masquerades, and other amu- 
sing and exciting exertions ; and there cannot be a 
doubt that their remarkable immunity from disease 
was in no small degree owing to these admirable ar- 
rangements. From this is obvious the immense im- 
portance which attaches to the selection of a humane 
and considerate, as well as scientific commander. In 
the second volume of Captain Basil Hall's first series 
of Fragments of Voyages and Travels, some of the 
principles jusl.explamed are very amusingly illustra* 
ted. 



CHAPTER X. 

APPUOATION or THE PRECEDUtJO PRIN0IPLS8. 

Ciuses of bad Health.— Not always the Result of Moral or An* 
moral Conduct— nor of Accident— but of the Infringement ctf* 
the Laws of Organization.— Proofs from past History.— Dimin- 
ished Mortality from.increase of Knowledge, and better fulfil- 
ment of the Conditions of Health.— The Expeditions of Ansoo 
and Cook contrasted. — Gratifying Results of the Sanatory Ar- 
rangements of Ross, Parry, and Franklin. — Pulmonary Diseas- 
es in the Channel Fleet, from ignorance of Physiok^y. — Rates 
of Mortality in different Ages and Countries:— Causes of late 
Improvement. — Conditions of wealthier and poorer Classes 
compared.— Good done by the apprehension of Cholera.— In- 
fluence of Habit.— Neglect of Organic Laws in Recruiting Ser- 
Tice.— Examples. 

The reader will now be prepared to take a Correct 
view of a question on which it especially interests us 
to have true and precise notions. I allude to the reai 
origin of bad health. On this point very vague and 
contradictory opinions are prevalent ; and, as our con- 
duct in life must necessarily be closely dependant on 
our views in regard to this subject, I cannot do better, 
before concluding, than devote a chapter to its con- 
sideration. 

Setting aside, for the present, hereditary tenden- 
cies to £sease (which must have begun at first with 
some progenitor, from ordinary causes, and which, 
therefore, are not really unconnected with the inqui- 
ry), bad health may be regarded in one of three dif- 
ferent lights ; First, As havitig no necessary connex- 
ion with our conduct, but as being the result of cir- 
cumstances entirely beyond our knowledge and con- 
trol, and sent by a superintending Providence, not to 
urge us to more rational care, but to soften.our hearts 
and wain us from sin; Secondly, As the result of 
accident alone or of external influences which we 
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can appreciate, but from which it is impossible to 
withdraw ourselves; or, Thirdly, As, in every in- 
stance, the result of the direct infringement of one 
or more of the laws or conditions decreed by the 
Creator to be essential to the well-being and activity 
of every bodily organ, and the knowledge and ob- 
servance of which are, to a great extent, within our 
power. 

According as one or other of these views shall be 
adopted, the most opposite practical results will fol- 
low. If the first be received as the truth, and health 
and sickness be viewed as dispensed without refer- 
ence to our bodily conduct, but solely as a means of 
reclaiming us from sin, attention to moral and reli- 
gious improvement alone will be our best protection, 
and any attempt to avert bad health, by studying and 
obeying the laws which regulate the bodily functions, 
will be entirely useless. If, again, the second princi- 
ple be correct, and disease arise from accident and 
from influences beyond our control, then neither our 
moral nor our bodily conduct will avail us as a pro- 
tection, and our only resource will be humble resig- 
hation to the will of God. But if the third be true, and 
the human frame be constructed by the Creator on 
principles csdculated to carry on life for seventy years, 
and if, defactOy a large portion of the race perish be • 
fore attaining ten years of age, chiefly from infrin- 
ging the conditions on which the due performance of 
the various vital functions depends, it then becomes 
an object of great interest to us to study the structure 
of our organs, to discover the laws which reflate 
their functions, and to yield to those laws that impli- 
cit obedience from which alone health can spring. 

That the strictest observance of the mor^ laws, and 
the purest devotion of which human nature is capa- 
ble, are insufficient to secure health to the body with- 
out a simultaneous observance of the organic laws, 
is too clearly proved by the instances already addu- 
, ced, and b^r the history of mankind, to require any 
demonstration here. The biographies of the pious 
and excellent furnish abundant examples to the con- 
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tnury ; while the aimak of crime afford nnmerous in- 
stances of men of the roost depraved characters ea^- 
Joying unbroken health. If, indeed, the organic con- 
ditions be fulfilled, the upright man will enjoy a se« 
renity of health which the criminal can never know; 
but the moral observance alone will not avail him, if 
he at the same time neglect the organic laws.* 

In regard to the second proposition, a httle reflec- 
tion will satisfy every intelligent mind that it is equal- 
ly untenable, and that disease is not always the result 
of accident or of circumstances which cannot be mod- 
ified. There are causes of bad health against which 
even the most stupid and prejudiced take some pre- 
cautions, and witl^ success ; and the whole art of medi- 
cine would be a ^sser delusion than ever romancer 
believed it to be, if health were not influenced by cir- 
cumstances within our control. All our remedies, 
and all our attention to diet, clothing, and regimen, 
are indications of the contrary persuasion. There are, 
indeed, agencies from which we shall probably never 
be able entirely to protect ourselves. Such are va- 
riations in the state of the atmosphere, epidemic and 
contagious causes, and necessary exposure, in pursu- 
ance of higher duties, to known unhealthy influences ; 
but, Rowing for all these, ample scope remains with- 
in which man may, by an extension of his knowledge 
and industry, provide himself with safeguards far be- 
yond what he has ever yet made use of or has ever 
dreamed of discovering. 

The third view, or that which ascribes bad health 
to the infringement of some one or more of the or- 
ganic laws, thus presents itself as Uie only one in ac- 
cordance with observation and past experience ; and, 
after the full exposition I have already given of the 
conditions of health of various important organs, I 
trust that little farther proof of this will be required. 
At the same time, as the principle is full of practical 

* I may again refer to ** The Conatitution of Man" for a con« 
aistent and intelligible view of the relation subaiadng between th« 
organic and the moral and intellectual laws. 
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Ttlue, I will take a short review of some facts which 
go far to establish its accuracy. 

ConsideriDg that the human frame is constmcted 
to endure, in many cases, for sixty, seventy, or eighty 
years, it must seem extraordinary to a reflecting mind, 
that, in some situations, one half of all who are bom 
should die before attaining maturity ; and that, of 1000 
infants bom and reared in London, 060 die before the 
age of ten years. It is impossible to suppose that 
such a rate of mortality was designed by the Creator 
as the unavoidable fate of man ; for, by the gradual 
improvement of society and a closer observance of 
the organic laws, the proportion of deaths in early hfe 
has already been greatly reduced. A hundred years 
ago, when the pauper infants of London were receiv- 
ed and brought up in the wprhhouses, amid impure 
air, crowding, and want of proper food, not above one 
in twenty-four lived to be a year old ; so that out of 
2800 annually received into them, 2690 died. But 
when the conditions of health came to be a little bet- 
ter understood, and an act of* Parliament was obtain- 
ed obliging the parish officers to send the infants to 
nurse in &e country, this frightful mortality was re« 
duced to 450 instead of upward of 2600 ! Can evi- 
dence stronger than this be required to prpve thqlLbad 
health frequently ahses from causes which man may 
often be able to discover and remove, and which, 
therefore, it is his bounden duty to investigate and 
avoid by every means which Providence has placed 
within his reach f 

The different rates of mortality m crowded cities 
and country villages equally demonstrate the influ- 
ence of bad air, crowding, and imperfect food in 
abridging life. Even in the best nianaged communis 
ties, the number not only of the sick of all ages, but 
of those who are cut off in early youth, is so prodi- 
gious as to show that we are far from having arrived 
at the maximum of health of which the race is sus- 
ceptible ; while the advances we have already made 
give us every reason to hope that, by perseverance 
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and the extension of our knowledge, we may contintte 
to improve for many centuries to come. 

The progress of knowledge and the increasing as- 
cendency of reason have already delivered us from 
many scourges which were regarded by our forefa* 
thers as unavoidable dispensations of an inscrutable 
Providence. In the days of the ancient Romans, their 
capital and territories were frequently almost depop- 
ulated by visitations of plague and pestilence, from 
which the present generation is, by a stricter observ-> 
ance of the conditions of health, entirely exempted^ 
In London, in like manner, the same contempt of 
cleanliness, ventilation, and comfort, which was so 
fatal to the Romans, produced similar results, and 
swept off its thousands and tens of thousands, till a 
fortunate disaster — ^the great fire— came in the place 
of knowledge, and, by destroying the crowded lanes 
and other sources of impurity, whicli man had shown 
himself so little solicitous to remove, procured for its 
inhabitants a perfect and permanent immunity from 
one of the deadliest forms of disease, and taught them 
the grand practical truth, that such awful visitations 
are not wanton inflictions of a vengeful Provideace, 
but the direct consequences of neglect of those con- 
ditions by which the various vital functions are regu« 
lated, and by conforming to which alone health can 
be preserved. Accordingly, by greater attention to 
proper food, cleanliness, and pure air, London^ with 
Its gigantic population, now flourishes in comparative 
secunty, and scarcely feels the ravages of an epidemic 
which has inflicted a blow on some less fortunate 
cities, the effects of which wiU be long remembered. 

Smallpox is another scourge which annually carried 
off its thousands, and from which modem science bids 
fkir to protect us ; although, half a century ago, any 
one who might have ventured to express ayuch an ex-^ 
pectation would have been ridiculed for his credulity, 
even before Jenner^s immortal discovery of vaccina 
lion, the improvement of medical science eonaeqjaemi 
on increasea Imowledee of the structure and functions 
of the human body had matly mitigated the fatality 
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of smallpox. Formerly the patients were shut op, 
loaded with bedclothes, in heated rooms, from which 
every particle of fresh air was excluded ; and stimu- 
lants were administered, as if on purpose to hasten 
the fate of the sick. But sounder views of the wants 
of the animal economy at last prevailed ; and, by the 
admission of fresh air, the removal of everything heat- 
ing or stimulating, and the administration of cooling 
drinks and other appropriate remedies, thousands were 
preserved whose lives would have been lost under the 
mistaken guidance of the older physicians. 

So lately as the middle of last century, ague was sa 
prevalent in many parts of Britain where it is now 
never seen, that our ancestors looked upon an attack 
of it as a kind of necessary evil, from which they 
could never hope to be delivered. In this instance 
also, farther experience has shown that Providence 
was not in fault. By draining the land, removing 
dunghills, building better houses in better situations, 
and obtaining better food and warmer clothing, it ap- 
pears that generations now succeed each other, living 
on the very same soil, without a single case of ague ever 
occurring where, a century ago, every man, woman, 
and child were almost sure to suffer from it at one 
time or other of their lives ; thus again sho'wing how 
much man may do for the preservation of his health 
and the improvement of his condition, when his con- 
duct is directed by knowledge and sound principles. 

If we wish for a still more admirable proof of the 
same practical truth, we have only to compare the 
condition of our seamen in maritime expeditions un- 
dertaken a century ago, with their lot in the present 
day ; the expedition against Carthagena, or that of 
Anson, for instance, with those of Cook, Parry, and 
Ross, or the health enjoyed by the crew of the Val- 
orous with that of the seamen in the other vessels 
l3rihg in the same harbour.* 

Anson set sail from England on 13th September, 
1740, in the Centorion, of 60 guns and 400t men,, ac* 

• Vide p. to. 
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oompanied by the Gloucester, of 50 guns and 300 
men ; the Pearl, of 40 guns and 250 men ; the Wager, 
of 28 guns and 160 men; the Tryal sloop, of 8 guns 
and 100 men, and two victuallers, one of 400, and the 
other of 200 tuns. They had a long run to Madeira, 
and thence to the coast of Brazil, where they arrived 
on the I8th December; but by this time the crews 
were remarkably sickly, so that many died, and great 
numbers were confined to their hammocks. The 
commodore now ordered " six air-scuttles to be cut 
in each ship, to admit more air between the decks,^^ and 
took other measures to correct the ** noisome stench 
on board" and destroy the vermin, which nuisances 
had become '* very loathsome ;'* " and, besides being 
most intolerably offensive, they were doubtless, in some 
sort, productive of the sickness under which we had 
laboured.'' Such is the mild language used by the 
chaplain Mr. Walter, in communicating these frightful 
truths ! On anchoring at St. Catharine's, 80 patients 
were sent on shore from the Centurion alone, of whom 
28 soon died, and the number of sick increased to 96. 
Although this was nothing compared to what took 
place afterward, it is nevertheless worthy of remark; 
for as yet they had suffered no privations or unusual 
hardships, except from contrary winds. The causes 
of disease lay entirely within themselves. 

After a stormy and tedious navigation of three 
months round Cape Horn, scurvy carried off 43 more 
in the month of April, and double that number in 
May, 1741. Those who remained alive now became 
more dispirited and melancholy than ever; which 
"general dejection added to the virulence of the disease^ 
and the mortality increased to a frightful degreed On 
Oth June, when in sight of Juan Fernandez, the debil- 
ity of the people was so great, that, 200 being already 
dead, the lieutenant could muster only two quarter- 
masters and six foremast-men able for duty in the 
middle watch ; so that, had it not been for the assist- 
ance of the officers, ser^'ants, &c., they would have 
been umd)le to reach the island ; to such a condition 
was the crew of 400 men reduced in the course of ft 
few months ! 
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I have noticed the cutting of holes ibr the admission 
of air between decks, and the dejection of the men. 
The narrative proceeds to say that the commodore's 
principal attention was now devoted to getting the 
sick on shore, as they were dying fast on board," the 
distemper being, doubtless, considerably augmented 
by the stench and filthiness in which they lay ; for few 
could he spared to look after them, which rendered the 
ship extremely loathsome between decks, ^^ The officers 
suffered least, as being the best fed and best lodged. 
Within a year, out of upward of 1300 men composing 
the crews of the squadron who had sailed from Eng- 
land, only 335 remained. 

The fate of the Spanish squadron, which sailed 
nearly at the same time, was still more horrible. 
The Esperanza, of 60 guns, lost 392 out of 450 men» 
and the other ships almost as large a proportion. It 
is true that, in doubling Cape Horn, they encountered 
the severest weather and the greatest privations, and 
that their deplorable fate was aggravated by these 
causes. But when we look to the conduct of later 
navi|[ators in circumstances equally trying, it is im- 
possible to resist the gratifying conviction, that mor- 
talit^r like this forms no part of the designs of a be- 
neficient Providence ; and that, for the best of pur- 
poses, our safety is placed, to a great extent, within 
the limits of our own power. The late memorable 
expeditions of Parry, of Franklin, and more especial- 
ly of Ross, who, with few resources, spent upward 
of four years in the desolate regions of the north with 
scarcely any loss of life, are examples pregnant with 
meaning to all who are interested in the future prog- 
ress of man. 

It may be said that the climate and situation of the 
two parties were dissimilar. In some respects the 
objection is well founded ; but Cook's second voyage 
round the world in 1773 affords a parallel presenting 
so many points of resemblance to that of Anson, that 
no one can reasonably object to their comparison. 
On this occasion, the vessels selected were the Reso- 
lution, carr3ring 119 men, and the Adventure, with a 
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crew of 81. Enlightened by former experience, Cook 
spared no pains to effect his equipment in the com- 
pletest manner, and to lay in such stores of clothing 
and provisions as he knew to be useful in preser- 
ving the health of those under his command. Among 
these were malt, sourkrout, portable broth, sugar, and 
wheat. Care was taken to compose the men to wet 
as little as possible, to make them shift themselves 
after being wet, and to keep their persons^ hammocks, 
bedding, and clothes, perfectly clean and dry. Equal at- 
tention was paid to keeping the ship clean and dry 
between decks : once or twice a week it was aired 
with fires ; and a fire was also frequently made at the 
bottom of the well, which was of great use in purify- 
ing the air in the lower parts of Ae ship. To the last 
precaution too great attention cannot be paid ; as the 
least neglect occasions a putrid and disagreeable 
smell below, which nothing but fires can remove. 
Fresh water, vegetables, and fresh provisions, were 
also eagerly sought for at every opportunity, and these 
it was Captain Cook's practice to oblige his people, by 
his own example and authority, to make use of. The 
results of these measures we shall now see. 

The two ships sailed on 13th July, 1772. Towards 
the end of August, when they were advancing to- 
wards the south, the rain " poured down, not in drops, 
but in streams ; and the wind at the same time being 
variable and rough, the people were obliged to attend 
so constantly upon the deck, that few of them esca- 
ped being completely soaked ;" but although rain is a 
l^reat promoter of sickness in warm climates, the air- 
ing by fires between decks, and the other precautions, 
were so effectual, that, on arriving at tne Cape of 
Oood Hope, on/y one man was on the sick list ; where- 
as we have seen that, after a similar voyage, the Cen- 
turion arrived on the coast of Brazil with 80 sick, of 
whom 28 soon died. As we proceed, the contrast be- 
■comes still more striking. On 22d November, Cook 
sailed from the Cape in search of a southern continent. 
On the 29th, a violent storm, attended with hail and 
iBin, came on, and caused the loss of most of the live 

Dd2 
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Stock on board ; and a sudden transition took placa 
from vrarm and mild to extremely cold and wet 
weather, which was severely felt by the people. On 
loth December they met with islands of ice ; and, 
from that time till the middle of March, continoed 
their search for land with unremitting diligence, amid 
cold, hardships, and dangers, such as landsmen can 
form a ver^r imperfect idea of; and at last, on 36th 
March, after being 184 'days at sea, during which they 
had sailed 3660 leagues, they came to anchor in Dusky 
Bay, New Zealand. "After so long aroyage," says 
Br. Kippis, from whose Life of Cook these particu* 
lars are taken, *' in a high southern latitude, it might 
certainly have been expected that many of Captain 
Cook's people would be ill of scurvy. This, howev- 
er, was not the case. So salutary were the effects of 
the sweetwort and several articles of provision, and 
especially of the frequent airings and sweetening of the 
ship, that there was only one man on board who could 
be said to be much afflicted with the disease ; and 
even in that man it was chiefly occasioned by a bad 
habit of body, and a complication of other disorders. ** 
Can anything be conceived more demonstrative of 
the advantages to be derived from investigating and 
obeying the laws of health, than those splendid re- 
sults, when contrasted with those on board of the 
Centurion ? In the Resolution, cheerful activity, clean- 
liness, dry pure air, adequate clothing, and a suitable 
regimen, were found to carry man unscathed through 
hardships, and exposure which, in the Centurion, 
were, from neglect of the same protective means, se- 
vere enough to sweep off a large proportion of her 
crew. And, as if on purpose to place the efficacy of 
these measures beyond a doubt, and to remove any 
objection which might be started on the ground of the 
inferior health of the Centurion's crew originally, it 
appears that, in the month of July, 1773, the Adven- 
ture had many sick, and twenty of her best men inca- 
pable of duty from scurvy and flux, when the Resolu- 
tion, with a larger crew, had but three men sick, and 
only one of them from scurvy. This difference in 
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the state of health of the two ships was distinctly 
traced to the crew of the Adrenture haring eaten few 
or no vegetables when in Queen Charlotte^s Sound, 
while, on board of the Resolution, Cook was most 
particular in enforcing attention to this part of their 
dietetic regimen. 

By this admirable care and unwearied watchfulness 
on the part of Cook and his officers, the Resolution 
performed a voyage of three tears and eighteen 
days, through all dimaUs^ from 63® north to 71° south, 
with* the loss of only one man by disease out of 112 ! 
And in his last voyage, so efficaciously were the same 
mekns put in practice, that his ship was brought 
home after an absence of four tears, without the loss 
of a single man by disease * Lord Nelson is said to 
have been equally successful, and to have spent three 
years on the West India station without one life hav- 
ing been lost by disease.* 

Similar results were obtained by the able command- 
ers of our more recent expeditions to the Northern 
Regions. The Fury and Hecla were, at one time, no 
less than twenty^seven months entirely dependant on 
their own resources, before scurvy began to make its 
appearance ; and at the end of 28 1-2 months both 
ships returned home (in September, 1823,) with the 
loss of only five men ;- a result which, a century ago, 
could hardly have occurred, and which, even at the 
present day, is a remaikable indication of the talent 
and humanity of the officers by whom it was effected. 

Nothing, in fact, could have been better devised 
than the means practised in these expeditions to pre- 
serve the health of the people; and, did my limits 
Sermit it, I might illustrate almost every principle in 
m volume by a reference to its actual efficacy as 
displayed in these voyages. Not only were the con- 
ditions of health attended to as regarded the skin, 
the muscles, the bones, the lungs, and the digestive 
organs ; but the health of the ^-important nervoua 
system was sedulously provided for by the constant 

* Sir George BalliogaU^s Lectaree on Military .Surgery, p. 73. 
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and cheerful occupation of the peof^e in their varioiw 
duties and amusements; and so judiciously were 
these planned, that a spirit of life and activity ex- 
tremely favourable to the preservation of health was 
constantly kept up, and had, no doubt, great influ- 
ence in producing that concord and unity of feeling 
'among them, wmch were so conspicuous amid all 
their privations. 

If, from these bright examples, we turn to the ex- 
traordinary prevalence of disease at the penitentiary 
•of Milbank in 1823-4, we shall find Uttle reason to 
congratulate ourselves on the successful application 
of scientific principles to the preseirvation of health 
in our civil institutions. At the time spoken of, in* 
tractable affections of the bowels and other insidious 
-forms ^f disease were so general in the penitentiary 
that few of the prisoners escaped, and parliamentary 
inquiry into their causes was ordered. Great discrep- 
ance of opinion prevailed, as usual, among the wit- 
nesses, from each giving utterance rather to his own 
>impi:essions than to opinions founded on any philo- 
«60phical examination of the circumstances. But ev- 
idence enough was brought forward to show that 
several great errors had been committed. In the 
first place, the penitentiary itself was built, at an 
^enormous expense, in a iow, damp situaiiany rather 
^nder than above tjbe level of the highest tides in the 
river, so that ventilation or the supply of dry pure 
mt is always imperfect, and the atmosphere at night 
is often heavy and damp, as on all low grounds in the 
neighbourhood of rivers and half-covered mud. To 
this gpeat and permanent source of debility were.ad- 
ded, secondly J a very low and inadequate diet ; and, 
thirSy, the influence of constant mental depression, 
arising partly from the local situation of the pris- 
oners, and partly from the monotonous confinement 
•and iabour under too scanty a supply of food. In 
'sueh circumstances, it was certainly not wonderful 
that a low state of health, and, latterly, scurvy and 
howjel cQmjp^aints, should make such general havoc 
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That much of the sickness was justly attiibutable 
to these causes, is shown by the perfect immunity 
enjoyed for some years both h^ tike officers of the 
penitentiary and by about thirty of the prisoners, 
who, from being employed in the kitchen and offi* 
ces of the establishment, were 4ess subjected than 
the rest to the debilitating influence ; and also by the 
rapid convalescence of almost every one out of 635, 
on being removed to Woolwich ana to the Regent's 
Park, and supplied with a more nourishing diet. On 
more minute mquiry, indeed, it appeared that, instead 
of the bad health having begun 9JI at once in 1823, as 
at first supposed, bowel complaints had been extreme- 
ly prevalent from the first opening of the penitentia- 
ry m 1816, and had continued to be so, thougn in rather 
a less degree, down to that time ; so that the causes, 
instead of being altogether of sudden origin, must 
have been inherent in it from the beginning, and 
only became aggravated by the farther reduction of 
diet, which took place .some months previously, and 
by the inclemency of the weather. 

Dr. Latham gives striking evidence of the state of 
the mind exerting a powerful effect on the health of 
the prisoners. Speaking of the women who were 
sent on boaid of one of the hulks at Woolwich, he 
says that individuals were pardoned from time to 
time for good conduct, and that recently pardons had 
become very numerous, as a kind of atonement for 
the bad health to which they had been subjected. 
But, as all had nearly an equal claim, "every one 
pleased herself with believing that she would be the 
next who would be set at liberty. Whenever, there- 
fore, an individual was pardoned, all the rest were 
thr&wn into an agony of the bitterest disappointment, 
and were, at the same time, overtaken hy disease. It was 
not a mere nervous or hysterical ailment, but some 
actual form of real disease, such as they had before 
suffered, and requiring the strictest medical treatment 
for its relief."* Examples like these, let it be again 

* Aeeoont of the diaesM lately preTeleol at the General Peni- 
tenliary, by Dr. Latham, p. 193. 
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and again repeated, show the extent to which hea!th 
is in our power when we choose to fulfil the condt» 
tions on which alone, it can be obtained. 

In looking forward to a still greater diminution of 
disease in the hnman family, it is cheering to fix at- 
tention on what has been already accomplished by 
the hand of authority^ Had the same ' individuals 
who circumnavigated the globe with Cook, or braved 
the northern winters with Ross and Parry, been left 
for an equad number of years to undergo the ordina- 
ry vicissitudes of life at home, unrestrained in their 
inclinations and conduct by the constantly operating 
and beneficent influence of a Superior mind, it is 
morally certain that disease and death would have 
made greater havoc among them than actually occur- 
red amid ph3rsical privations and suffering much 
greater than they were likely to have ever encoun- 
tered at home. This renders obvious the pressing 
necessity of diffusing widely among society that spe- 
cies of knowledge which has prov^ beneficial in the 
hands of those who were fortunate enough to possess 
it. If human health aiid happiness be thus effectual- 
ly promote^ by increased attention to the conditions 
wlueh regulate the vital and animal functions, nothing 
can be more useful than to communicate to every 
intelligent being such a measure of knowledge as 
will enable bim to do for his own safety and improve* 
ment that which government now does for those 
whose services it requires. 

With these successful and cheering results of knowl- 
edge, it wiU be instructive to contrast another instance 
of the fatal effects of ignorance in a situation where 
knowledge might have been effectual in preserving 
life and sparing suffering. I shall take the example 
from an early publication of Dr. James Johnson,* who 
has devoted no small attention to the subject of health 
and the causes by which it is^ affected, and whose 
work contains much valuable matter connected with 
hygidne, as well as with the history and cure of dis^ 

* On the influence of the Atmosphere on the Health and Fono 
vions of the Human Frame, dec, Svo, Sd edibsn, |l l&S. 
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•ase. In tfeattng of exercise and the evils of its ex« 
cess^ Dr. Johnson says,/* I shall exemplify this rea« 
soiling by an instructive lesson. During the late war, 
it was observed that, in its earlier periods, fever, 
fluxes, and scurvy made the greatest havoc ; while, 
in its middle and ulterior periods, these diseases al- 
most disappeared, and pneumonia (inflammation of 
the lungs), with its too frequent consequence, phthi- 
sis, became infinitely more prevalent and fatal. The 
facts were apparent to all, but the causes few could 
divine. Some of our chymical wiseaeres attributed 
the pneumonic diathesis to the lime*juice served out ; 
but this hypothesis need not detain us, for I think a 
more rational explanation can be offered. As the pe^ 
riod of warfare was lengthened out, discipline gradu- 
ally became more perfect, and at length attained its 
acm6. Every evolution was now performed with a 
rapidity and precision thai seemed the effect almost 
of magic. All machinery and apparatus w:ere not only 
so arranged as to give human power its greatest force 
and facility of application, but human strength was 
put to its ultimatum of exertion, and every muscular 
flbre of the frame called into furious action during each 
manoeuvre of navigatioii or war. Thus, in exercising 
the great guns, the heaviest pieces of artillery were 
made to fly out and in, or wheel round, with almost 
the celerity of a musket in the hands of a fugleman. 
The most ponderous anchors were torn from their 
beds with astonishing velocity, while the men were 
often seen lying about the decks breathless and ex* 
hausted after such ultra-human exertions \ 

"But reefing and furling sails were still worse. 
Here, as in all other operations, there was a constant 
struggle against time. The instant that the word 
* ahft* was given, the men flew up the shrouds with 
such agility, that, by the time they were on theyarda, 
the respirations were then nearer fifty than fifteen in 
a minute ! In this state of anhelation they bent 
across the 3rards, and exerted every atom of muscular 
enei^gy in mragging up the sails and securing the reef- 
lines, while the t£>rax was strained and compressed 
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up against the iin3delding wood! What were tto 
consequences 1 The air-cells were frequently torn ; 
blood extravasated, and Ihe origins of cough and he- 
moptoes continually laid. The lungs were now in ft 
proper state for receiving the impression of atrial yi- 
cissitudes ; and constant exposure to night air, to rain, 
and every inclemency of the season, soon evolved the 
long black catalogue of pulmonic and phtfiisieal maladies, 
which swept off our men in vast numbers^ to the no smali 
surprise of the officers, who could not divine the cause 
of this new and destructive enemy. 

'* But it was not the lungs alone that suffered here. 
The central organ of circulation bore a part of the 
onus, anil a host of anomalous and otherwise inex- 
plicable symptoms were produced, which completely 
puzzled the naval practitioners, who rarely suspected 
aiiy lesion of the heart« These last aflfections both 
aggravated, and were in their turn a^ravated by, the 
depressing passions engendered dufing the long con- 
finement on shipboard and s^Miration from friends and 
native home." 

I need hardly stop to point out to what extent the 
fatal results above mentioned might have been pre* 
vented, had the officers been possessed even of super- 
flcial acquaintance with the laws of respiration and of 
muscular action. A perusal of the chapters on these 
subjects will enable the reader to Judge for himself, 
and to determine whether the eause of the destruction 
was really difficult to be dmned. Dr. Johnson, it may 
be mentioned, has the Channel and North Sea fleets 
chiefly in view in his remarks. 

Increased attention to the organic laws has greatly 
reduced the annual rate of mortality in Europe, even 
within the last forty years, and it cannot be supposed 
that farther improvement is impracticable. Dr. Haw- 
kins,.in his Medical Statistics, states, that in 1760 the 
annual mortality in England and Wales was 1 in 40 ; 
in 1790 it was 1 in 45 ; in 1801 it was 1 in 47; in 1811 
1 in 50 ; and in 18S3 it had sunk so low as 1 in 58. 
In cities the diminution is still more remariiable. In 
London 80 years ago, the annual mortality was 1 in 
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90; it is mm Via 40. In Manchester, Glasgow, and 
other places, a sinular improvement has taken pteice ; 
but, in «dme instances, the decrement in the rate of 
nMHrtality has been so much exaggerated, that Uie 
deaths are stated at only t in 74; a proportion which 
is altogether incredible as occurring in any conimu* 
fiity. 

In France the average mortality is 1 in 40; in Aas- 
tria, 1 in 38; in Russia, 1 in 41; and, in the United 
States,.! in 40; while it is rated by Humboldt at 1 in 
30 in South America. In Paris it is rated at 1 in 88. 

From the greater accuracy with which statistical 
returns are obtained and preserved in France and on 
the Continent, and the inadequate means which we 
have in this country of procuring conrect tables, as 
well as the great disparity between the results obtain- 
ed here and abroad, there is every reason to suspect 
that, in England, sources of error have been over- 
looked, and that the rates are consequently too favour- 
able. It is difficult to believe, for example, that with 
us the rate of mortality can be so low as 1 in 58, when 
in France, Russia, and Austria, it is ascertained to be 
so high as 1 in 40, 1 in 41, and 1 in 38. StiU, how- 
ever, the returns, such as they are, show a manifest 
improvement in the value of life within the last forty 
years, which can be ascribed only to a greater degree 
of comfort among the people, and a more skilful treat- 
meat of their diseases. 

The principle which I am advocating is established 
even by many of the continental retunis, which are 
more trustworthy than our own. In fiance, the an- 
nual deaths in 1781 were 1 in 99; in 1802, 1 in 30; 
tad in 1883, 1 in 40 ; and in Pans the mortality has 
diminished, in seventy years, from 1 in 25 to 1 in 32 : 
so that, though we neglect altogether the more than 
doubtful statements as to Manchester and other places 
with an amiual mortality of only 1 in 60 or 70, evidence 
enough exists to prove the proposition that health is 
intimately connected with, and dependwt on, man's 
own conduct ; and that, when the conditions of healA 

El 
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ahall be better understood, we may reasonably look 
for still brighter results. 

It was very common at one time to eulogize the 
simple food and hardy habits of the poor and labour- 
ing classes as eminently conducive to health, when 
contrasted with the. debilitating effects of the cares 
and luxuries of the rich. Experience unfortunately 
reverses the picture, and. shows, by arithmetical ar- 
guments, that th^ excess of work and the privations 
to which the poor are habitually exposed, produce a 
much higher rate of mortality among them, especial- 
ly in seasons of scarcity or commercial depression, 
than among the richer classes of society; and the 
same thing is further proved by the fact that, in the 
army and navy, the officer^ almost invariably suffer 
less than the men from changes of cUmate, and from 
the fatigues and calamities of war. In France, the 
•mortality among the infants of the poorer classes is 
said to be nearly double that occurring among those 
in more affluent circumstances ; while, in the weal- 
thier departments, the average of life is twelve y^ars 
greater than in those which are poor. In London, 
according to Dr. Granville's tables, only 543 infants 
out of every 1000 births among the poor survive their 
second year ; and in Paris, also, the mortality in the 
quarter inhabited by the working classes is nearly 
double that which occurs among the more weadthy. 
The influence of impoverished diet, defective clothing, 
and an unfavourable moral position, is strikingly ex- 
hibited among the children of soldiers, of whom, ac- 
cording to Mr. Marshall, only a very small proportion 
reach the age of manhood ; most of them being stint- 
ed in their growth, scrofulous in constitution, and bad 
in morals.* 

If, as seems to be the case, a corresponding dispro* 

Sortion occurs between the rates of mortality in the 
ifferent classes of society in Great Britidn, it sug- 
gests some most important considerations, the fira* 
of which is the simple question, Whether that condi- 

* Marshall on Snliatiug, dec, p. lA 
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tion of the lower orders can be regarded as eminent- 
ly prosperous or natural which subjects them to be 
cut off by death so many years before the term allot- 
ted to those by whom they are employed ? It also 
illustrates strikingly what I have said about bad 
health being more frequently the result of gradual 
causes long in unperceived operation^ than of any sudden 
or accidental exposure; and proves that a. mode of 
life or. degree of labour is not to be rashly pronoun- 
ced harmless^ merely because its injurious effects 
are not immediately seen, and because years may 
elapse before it breaks down the constitution. It is 
blindness to the existence of this principle which 
still misleads mankind, and renders them insensible 
to the agency of numerous hurtful influences, from 
which, by a little exertion, they might easily be re- 
lieved. 

Much angry discussion took place a few years ago 
as to the reality of the mischief inflicted by the pro- 
tracted and unremitted exertion required in our foe- 
lories and spinning-mills, where an unerring test might 
easily have been found. If those who contended that 
the times of labour were not too long for either the 
children or the adults, could have produced evidence 
to show that, among operatives, the average of life was 
equally high as among the apparently more favoured 
classes, there would have been at once and for ever 
an end of the argunnent ; while, had the result pro* 
ved different, the system of labour might justly 
have been deemed oppressive, in the precise ratio in 
which the mortality among the operatives exceeded 
that among their wealthier countrymen. No criteri- 
on could be so infallible as the one now proposed ; 
and if government possessed the means of obtain- 
ing accurate returns, it seems to me that the expense 
of procuring them would be well bestowed, as, what* 
ever might be, the result, it could not fail to produce 
greater harmony of views and purpose than now 
unhappily prevails between the different classes of 
society. 
Everything which tends strongly to call attention 
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to the conditions which inflaenee public and individ- 
ual health, is calculated to do great good to the com- 
munity. In this point of view I am disposed to con- 
sider the visitation of cholera to the British Isles 
rather as one of those jremarkable instances in which 
a beneficent Providence brings good out of evil, and 
converts an apparex^ calamity into a positive bless- 
ings than as the public scourge which it has been 
generally proclaimed. True it is that many individu- 
als have perished, and others suffered by it in their 
affections and in their worldly circumstances ; but I 
question if anything short' of the dread which chol- 
era produced cpuld have combined all classes so effi- 
ciently and ardently in their efforts to discover and 
remove everything in the condition of the poor and 
labouring portions of the community which could 
prove detrimental to health. In the season of appa- 
rent danger, not only did the importance of cleanli- 
ness, ventilation, warmth, clothing, and nourishment, 
as preservatives of health, become manifest to minds 
on which nothing else could have made an impres- 
sion ; but their experienced efficacy became an impe- 
tus to the exertions of the lower orders in their own 
behalf, which will continue to be productive of good 
long after the cause from which it sprung shall be 
forgotten. 

The comparative exemption of the wealthier class- 
es from cholera is itself sufficient to < show how 
much it is in the power of man, by the proper exer- 
cise of reason in the application of his knowledge, 
to obviate the dangers to which his health is expo- 
sed ; how closely his bodily welfare is dependant on 
his own conduct and external situation; and how 
very little, comparatively, it is the result of circum- 
stances which he cannot control or modify. In fact, 
every one who has investigated the subject with at-^ 
tention will readily testify that, but for the estab- 
lishment of soup-kitchens, the supplies of warm 
clothing, and the whitewasMng, cleaning, and venti- 
lating of the houses of the poor before and during 
the epidemic, a much greater number would have 
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fallen Tictinis to its ravages. And it is consoling to 
know, that even those who regard such visitations as 
direct inflictions of a vengeful Providence, and as 
nowise connected with mere neglect of the laws of 
health, were, nevertheless, not the least active in en- 
forcing and superintending the removal of every ex- 
ternal catise of disease, and promoting the comforts 
and supplying the wants of the needy and destitute ; 
so that, whatever differences in mere belief there 
might be, all parties were content to act as if the 
Creator had intended the health of the race to depend, 
m a very high degree, on the care which was taken 
to fulfil the conditions which he has decreed to be 
essential to the due action and- preservation of the 
various bodily organs. 

Many individuals exist who, from hereditary defi- 
ciencies, can scarcely attain tolerable health, even 
with the best care ; and many more are to be met 
with who are exposed to bad health from thehurtM' 
nature of the professions in which they are engaged. 
Many suffer, also, from vicissitudes of the weather, 
and other causes which we may neir^ be able entire- 
ly to guard against. But all these united are few, 
when compared to the number of those whose health 
is ruined by causes capable of removal or of modifi- 
cation, and to which they are now exposed from igno- 
rance of their nature, from apathy, or from the want 
of the comforts and necessaries of life. If I have 
succeeded in calling attention to this important truth, 
one great object of these pages will be accomplish- 
ed ; and here I cannot help repeating the remark al- 
reaidy made more than once, that health is more fre* 
quently undermined by the gradual openUion of constant 
though disregarded causes, than hy any great and mark* 
ed exposures of an accidental kind, and is, consequently, 
more effectually to be preserved by a judicious and 
steady observance of the organic laws in daily life, 
than by exclusive attention to any particular func- 
tion, to the neglect of all the rest. 

It ma^r be said that I allow nothing for the influence 
of habit in rendering situations and causes compara- 

£b2 
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tivdy innocnoQs which were dangerous at first. It 
is quite true that the humaa constitution possesses a 
power of adapting itself within certain limits to a 
change of circumstances ; but it is not less true that 
sudden and extreme changes often destroy health and 
life before the system can adapt itself to the exigency ; 
«nd that, after making the most ample allowance for 
this sort of safety, the protection which it affords 
against the active causes of disease is comparatively 
trifling. 

Where the change is sudden, as in passing from a 
temperate to a tropical climate, or even from, very 
fine to very inconstant weather, the consequences to 
heialth are well known to be highly injurious. But 
where it is gradual and not extreme in degree, as in 
passing from winter to summer, health is not much 
endangered, because the system has time to accom- 
modate itself to its new circumstances. Different 
organs predominate in activity in different climates 
and seasons, and time is thus required to admit of the 
necessary changes taking place without disturbing the 
general balance of the circulation. In hot countries, 
for example, the skin predominates greatly in activity 
in comparison with the kidneys ; whereas, in a cold 
country, the case is precisely reversed. If, therefore, 
a sudden transition be made from the one to the other 
without due preparation, the rapid change in the dis- 
tribution of the blood from the surface to the internal 
organs, or from these to the surface, consequent. on 
such change, is likely to be attended with danger ; al- 
though the same change, gradually effected, would be 
unattended with any injurious results. 

If, again, the change be from a healthy situation to 
one omy a little less favourable, the consequences to 
the system will be also gradual and progressive. No 
immediate injury to health may be apparent, and the 
body may be said to adapt itself to the circumstances ; 
but, in reality, health will be lowered and life short- 
ened in exact proportion to the amount of the inju- 
Tious exposure and the state of the sj^stem at the 
time. Individaals of a peculiar constitution may live 
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long, but the ayerage of health and life will be posi- 
tively diminished ; a fact which shows that the appa- 
rent exception is more a fallacy than a reality, and 
that, ceteris paribus^ the highest health and greatest 
vigour will always be on the side of those who make the 
nearest approach to the fulfilment of the organic laws. 

It is, therefore, a glaring perversion of logic and 
reason to infer that we may safely rest satisfied with 
a limited portion of evil, on the plea that the consti- 
tution will adapt itself to its presence. The argu- 
ment ought to be turned in exactly the opposite di- 
rection. If the constitution possesses this power of 
adaptation to external circumstances, it becomes 
doubly incumbent on us to have it always surrounded 
wiUi beneficial influences ; seeing that, when the laws 
of health shall be fulfilled, the same tendency to adap- 
tation will operate with equal force in permanently 
ameliorating the constitution. In every point of view, 
therefore, it is an object of much consequence to us 
to become acquainted with and to obey all the laws 
which regulate the functions of the human body. 

It would be easy, were it consistent with the hmits 
and purpose of the present volume, to show that, al- 
though great advances have been made of late years 
both in physiological knowledge and in its applica- 
tions to the advancement of human happiness, many 
of the usages current in society, and many of the 
practices resorted to in education, are still far from 
being in harmony with the laws of. the human consti- 
tution ; and that much good may be done by diffusing 
among the reflecting portion of mankind, and espe- 
cially among the young, more accurate notions of the 
structure and uses of the various bodily organs, and 
of the conditions required for their healthy action. 
Illustrations in proof this position, drawn from indi- 
vidual cases, may be cavilled at as incomplete, or re- 
garded as accidental coincidences ; but when the prin- 
ciple is exhibited in active operation on a large scale, 
minor qualifications fall into the shade, and leave the 
evidence absolutel}' unassailable. On this account I 
prefer selecting an example from the records of the 
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anny, both as being striking in its featares, and as 
being one in which the public interest is deeply in- 
volved. 

A few years ago, young growing lads were uniform- 
ly selected for the army in preference to men of a 
mature age, on the supposition that, because their 
habits were not formed, they could be more .easily 
converted into good soldiers, than if taken a few years 
later. Many officers still entertain and act upon this 
opinion ; and the period at which, by law, liability to 
military service commences in this country, remains 
fixed at eighteen years of age, although it has been 
raised to twenty by most of the Continental govern- 
ments. 

Examined physiologically, the practice of enlisting 
juvenile recruits seems peculiarly irrational. During 
growth, the conditions required for the healthy devel- 
opment of the body are, moderate and healthy exer- 
cise, plenty of nourishing food, abundance of sleep, 
and a cheerful state of mind. In making the transi- 
tion from boyhood to maturity, the equilibrium of ac- 
tion between the different parts of the system is so 
much disturbed, that, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, an unusual susceptibility of disease pre- 
vails, which renders that period of life particularly 
dangerous. By consulting the statistical tables pre- 
pare by Mr. Finlayson, and those of the popula- 
tion of Paris by Count Chabrol, already referred to, 
it will be seen, that, in all classes of society, the rate 
of mortality suddenly increases from the age of four- 
teen, when rapid growth may be said to commence, 
to that of twenty-three, when it is nearly completed. 
In Paris, for example, the tables for the year 1820 ex- 
hibit only 395 deaths as Occurring between the ages 
of 10 and 15; whereas those between 15 and 30 
amount to no less than 703, beingnearly double ; while, 
in the five years immediat^y subsequent, they rise to 
1339, and afterward begin to decrease. 

Viewing these results in connexion with the laws 
of the animsi] economy, and bearing in mind that, 
•veu in peace, military service implies broken sleep» 
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separation fpom friends, and occasional exposure to 
fatigue and privation, ive must consider it almost self- 
evident, that an army composed of young lads at this 
hazardous period of life must be sickly and inefficient, 
and that a large portion of the expense and trouble 
bestowed in enlisting and training them must be en* 
tirely thrown away. That such is actuidly the fact^ 
has unfortunately been too often proved by fatal ex- 
perience. Mr. Marshall, in the valuable work already 
quoted, adduces ai^ irresistible mass of evidence to 
show that, till the growth is completed, it is impossi- 
ble to form any correct estimate of the probable effi- 
ciency of a recniit ; as numbers of apparently promis- 
ing young men are cut off by affections of the chest, 
and other acute diseases, before attaining maturity, 
and before being exposed to any unusual privations 
or fatigue. So literally accurate is this statement 
that OocHB, a high French authority referred to by 
Mr. Marshall, mentions distinctly, that even in time 
of peace, when no great hardships are to be encoun- 
tered, volunteers received into the army at the age 
of eighteen or twenty pass two, three, or four yeais 
of their period of service (eight years) in hospita^, 
solely from inability to bear up against difficulties 
which scarcely affect those who are a few years older. 
If such be the result during peace, I need hardly 
say that, in time of war, the practice of enlisting very 
young men must be not less fatal to the recruits than 
costly to the country. It appears, accordingly, that 
in the army in Spain, sickness and inefficiency pre- 
vailed almost in proportion to the youth and the re- 
cent arrival of the soldiers. Sir James MacGrigor 
cites the 7th regiment as an illustration, and adds, 
that between 9th August, 1811, and 20th May, 1812, it 
lost 246 men ; of whom 169 were recruits landed in 
the preceding June, while only 77 were old soldiers. 
The original number of this detachment of recruits 
was 353, so that more than one half died within the first 
eleven months. The total number of old soldiers, on 
the other hand, was 1143, and of them only 77 perish- 
ed in the same time \ So convinced^ indeed, is Sir 
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James of growing " lads being unequal to the harass- 
ing duties of the service," that in making calculations 
for measures in the field, he thinks that 300 men who 
had served five years would be more effective than 
1000 newly arrived, not simply from their greater ex- 
perience, but chiefly from the additional stamina pro- 
ceeding from maturity.* 

In a note subjoined to the preceding opinion of Sir 
James MacGrigor, Mr. Marshall says, "Numerous 
examples might be quoted to show that young lads are 
much less able to endure the fatigue of marching than 
men a little more advanced in life. During the win- 
ter of 1805, a French army, which was stationed on 
the coast in the neighbourhood of Boulogne, marched 
about 400 leagues to join the Grand Army before the 
battle of Austerlitz, which it effected without leaving 
almost any sick in the hospitals on the route. The men 
of this army had served two years, and were not under 
twenty-two years of age. The result of the march of 
this army ma)r be compared with that of another un- 
der different circumstances. In the campaign of the 
summer of 1809, the troops cantoned in the north of 
Germany marched to Vienna, but, by the time they 
arrived at the place of their destination, all the hospi- 
tals on the road were filled with sick. More than one 
half of the men composing this army were under twenty 
years of age ^ the usual levy of conscripts having been 
anticipated. After the battle of Leipsic, Napoleon 
made great exertions to recruit his army, and called 
upon the legislative senate to give him thetr assist- 
ance, to which they showed some reluctance. ' Shame 
on you !' cried the emperor ; • * • * I demand a levy 
of 300,000 men, but / must have grown men; bots 

8ERVB ONLY TO ENCUMBER THE HOSPITALS AND ROAU- 
SIDES.' " 

In similar defiance of the laws of physiology, half- 
ffrown lads were at one time preferred for the East 
India service, on the false supposition that their un- 
consolidated constitutions would more easily adapt 

* Marshall on Enlisting, dec., p. 5. 
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themselves to the climate than those of men already 
arrived at maturity ; a proposition very nearly equiva- 
lent to saying, that because a person is ahready en- 
feebled, exposure to the causes of disease will ihert" 
fore have less efiect on him than after his stren^^th 
shall be restored ! Palpably fallacious aa this kind 
of logic now appears to be, it nevertheless reigned 
for years with undisputed sway, and stiU has a few 
stanch supporters. Sir George Ballingal is entitled 
to the credit of having early and earnestly raised his 
voice against it, in his work on Fever and Dysentery, 
published on his return from India in 1819. His evi- 
dence is very striking ; but so slow is the march of 
reason, that it was only in December, 1829, that an or- 
der was issued from the Horse Guards that no recruits 
under twenty should be received for regiments serving 
in tropical climates ; and so late as the year 1826, near- 
ly 15 per cent, of the king's troops in Ben^ were 
under that age. 

Mr. Marshall also, in touching upon this question, 
supports his positions by reference to facts of a very 
conclusive kind, and to authors whose opinions ougnl 
to have great weight. Among other evidence, he 
quotes the register of a regiment employed in the 
Burmese territory in 1824, 5, from which it appears 
that, in 1824, the ratio of mortality among the young 
men who went out with the corps was 38 per cent.,, 
or 1 in every 2 1-3; while among the volunteers, wha 
were considerably older, the mortality was 17 per 
cent., or only 1 in 6. In 1825, it was 30.5 per cent., 
or 1 in 3 1-3 among the younger class, and only 6 per 
cent.', or 1 in 16 amor^ the older. P. 10.* 

* In availing myself of Mr. Marshall's labours, I may be allow- 
ed to express my opinion of the benefit he is conferring by bis sta- 
tistical researches, not only on the service with which ne has been 
•o long and honourably connected, but also on the public at large. 
There are many practical questions deeply concerning public 
health, which can be fully elucidated only by such masses of facts 
being grouped together as shall destroy all minor inequalities, and 
nlace me operation of principles prominently in view. But to ef- 
fect this object with due regard to accuracy, requires an acquaint- 
ance with details, an acuteness of observation, and a power oi 
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Some other imtances might be quoted in proof of 
the greatest mortality being always among the yomi- 
gest men ; and I might refer to a regiment mentioned 
by Dr. Davies, in which, when it was sent out to 
Bombay in 1808, there was not a single private aboYO 
32 years of age, and in which, out of 550 men, near- 
ly 300 required medical assistance within six weeks 
after he joined it ; but it is unnecessary, as, although 
individual officers still prefer young men, government 
is at least awakened to their unfitness. A vague no- 
tion that growing lads do not bear fatigue, is indeed 
prevalent enough ; but I venture to say, that if thoae 
by whom the age of enliistment was first detennined 
had been thoroughly acquainted with the laws of 
physiology, and had possessed a clear perception of 
the conditions of hesdthy growth, the practice of re- 
ceiving recruits at 17 or 18 years of age would never 
have been sanctioned, and the country would have 
been saved the pain and the expense of sending thou- 
sands of young men to.'* encumber the hospitals and 
roadsides" of the Peninsula, or to perish under the 
exhausting influenbe of a tropical climate. 

I have dwelt at some length oti this subject, both 
because the practice which I condemn was lately iu 
full operation, and is even yet not entirely exploded, 
and because, from the magnitude of its results, and 
the clearness with which they can be traced to the 
direct violation of a natural law of the constitution, 
it affords an instructive example of the evils arising 
from ignorance of the structure and functions of the 
human body, and of the aid which might be derived 
from a general acquaintance with physiology, in pre- 
serving, health, and promoting the happiness of the 
race. 

It was my intention to analyze, in the same way, 
various other practices m which public or private 
health is concerned ; but I have already so far exceed- 

sQCcessful gfenaralization, which are rarely found in combinatioii 
with adequate zeal and iodustry. It wonld be very useful if aim- 
ilar researches were institated m regard to the occurrences in our 
public hosiataii. 
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ed the limits originally proposed, that I must now 
draw to a conclusion, and judge, from the reception 
of the present volume, how far I am right in believ- 
ing that information of the kind now communicated 
will be ax;ceptable or useful to the public. 

F w 



CHAPTER XI. 

APPLICATION or THE PRINCIPLES OF PHTSlOLOeT TO TKB 
MORAL TREATMENT OF NERT0V8 DISEASE AND INSANITY* 

Condition of the Nervous and Insane too little known.^NeGea8i- 
ty of improved Moral Treatment.— Use of Physiological Knowl* 
ed((e in effecting the reqnired Improvements.— Principles on 
which the Nervoas and Insane ought to be treated. — Necessity 
<tf providinff the Means of Bodily and Mental Occnnation, and 
humane ana intelligent Attendants, in Asylums. — ^Aamission of 
Visiters.— Middlesex and Edinburgh Pauper Asvlums contrast- 
ed.— State of Private Asylums— M. EsquiroPs Retreat at Ivry. 
—Conclusion. 

Haying given the reader some notion of the extent 
to which human health and happiness depend on the 
fulfilment of the conditions which the Creator has 
attached to the exercise of the bodily and mental 
functions, and shown that the direct design of suf- 
fering and pain is to lead to a stricter obedience to 
the Divine institutions, and to more perfect enjoyment 
of life, I might now, perhaps, leave the farther appli- 
cation of the doctrines to the consideration of the 
reader. But the reception which the first three edi- 
tions of this volume have met with, gives me fresh 
confidence in the practical importance of the princi- 
ples which I have been unfolding, and encourages me 
to add in the present edition a few remarks on the 
condition of the nervous and insane— a class of suf- 
ferers who have the strongest claims on our sympathy, 
and in regard to whom, notwithstanding the numer- 
ous channels in which public benevolence has of late 
been so generously flowing, an apathy is still displayed 
which is not less hurtful than melancholy, and wluch 
can proceed only from their real state and wants be- 
ing too imperfectly known. 

If tbe wretchedness of the nerwnu invalid iias 
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been more frequently made the subject of mirth and 
ridicule than of friendly regard and rational curative 
treatment, a still greater sacrifice of health,, feeling, 
and happiness has been occasioned to the lunatic by 
the extreme ignorance which prevails in society in 
regard to the disorders of the nervous system. In 
the case of the insane, the secluded life which most 
of them are obliged to lead, separated from kindred 
and from society, and the disgraceful prejudices 
against them which have descended to us almost un- 
impaired from amid the superstitions of the darker 
ages in which they originated, have, in no small de- 
gree, contributed to this result. Insanity has thus 
remained one of the few evils which mankind has 
never ventured to look fairly in the face, with a view 
to discover its nature, and the means of its prevention 
and cure. The consequences are, not only that it 
has been allowed to extend more and more widely, 
but that the wayvirardness of conduct, irritability of 
temper, and caprice of sentiment, which are the first 
indications of a disordered nervous system,- are often 
resented by the friends as voluntary, and, therefore, 
eulpMe offences ; and indignation or indifference is 
displayed where, perhaps, rational S3rmpathy and an 
eany perception of the true state of the patient 
might have led to the prevention of the disease. 
Similar maltreatment is far from uncommon in cases 
of what is called nervous — a term which some con- 
sider as equivalent to tmo^Viary— disease, but in which, 
when used to denote a certain class of disorders hav- 
ing their seat in the nervous system, and not in the 
fancy, an amount of misery and wretchedness }% of- 
ten imbodied, of which few who have not either felt 
themselves, or witnessed it in some valued friend, 
can form any adequate conception. In the correction 
of these evils, little can be effected while the igno- 
rance in which they arise remains undiminished; 
and, therefore, it becomes an imperative duty to allow 
no opportunity to escape of spreading abroad such in- 
formation as may help to dissipate tne prevailing in- 
difference, and rouse attention to the magxKltitde of tb* 
existing evils. 
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If the state and maoagemont of public and private 
asylums for the reception of the insane be examined 
with reference to the conditions of health already 
explained in treating of the respiratory, muscolar, 
and nervous systems, it cannot fail to strike the re- 
flecting observer, that while in many institutions the 
most Uudable zeal has been shown for the physical 
health and comfort of the patients, comparatively lit- 
tle has been accomplished, or even attempted, with 
the direct purpose of correcting the morbid action of 
the brain and restoring the mental functions. We 
have now, in most asylums, clean and well- ventilated 
apartments, baths of various descriptions, abundant 
supplies of nourishing food, and a better system of 
classification, the furious and the depressed being 
no longer subjected to each other's influence and so- 
ciety : and the result has been, that in so far as these 
important conditions are favourable to the general 
health, and to that of the nervous system in particu- 
lar, recovery has been promoted and personal com- 
fort (Secured. But in so far as re^rds the systematic 
employment of what is called active moral treatment 
ana its adaptation to particular cases, a neat deal 
more remains to be done than has hitherto been con- 
sidered necessary. This will be apparent on reflect- 
ing how extremely influential the regular action of 
the various feelings, afiections, and intellectual pow- 
ers is on the health of the brain, and how few aay- 
Inms possess any adequate provision for effecting tma 
most desirable object. If want of occupation, and 
the absence of objects of interest, be, as we have 
seen, sufficient to destroy the health of a sound or- 
gan, the same causes must be not less influential in 
retarding the recovery of one already diseased. 
Hence it becomes an object of extreme importance 
in establishments for the insane, and in the social 
treatment of those suffering from nervous diseases, 
to provide the necessary means for encouraging the 
healthy and regular exercise of the various tidily 
and mental powers ; and for drawing out, as it were^ 
and directing to their proper objects, the various af 
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fections, feelings, and intellectual facnlties— 4hi8 bch 
ing a condition essential, in a higher degree than any 
other, to the success of our curative measures. 

Those who have not attended to the subject may 
be disposed to think that the importance of mental 
and bodily occupation in cases of insanity and ner- 
vous disease is here exaggerated. But the physiol* 
ogist who looks to the established law of the animal 
economy, which decrees regular action of every or- 
ganic part to be essential to its health, no matter 
whether that part be bone, muscle, bloodvessel, nerve, 
or brain, will not fail to bear testimony to the truth of 
my remarks. The pathological observer, also, whose 
attention is daily called to the miseries and bad health 
resulting from the total absence of mental occupation 
in those whom fortune has condemned to a life of idle- 
ness, without having imparted to them that activity of 
constitution which seeks out objects of interest and 
makes occupation for itself, will at once aduiowledge 
that a command of the- means of healthy mental and 
bodily exercise would add more to his power over ner* 
vous and mental diseases than any oth^r remedy 
which art has yet discovered. And yet, in the major* 
ity of our asylums, the patients are still merely pla- 
ced in secunty and humanely treated, withoi^t the 
least effort made to afford them occupation of mind 
or body, or any of the more cheering comforts of 
sympathy and social intercourse ; and this being the 
case, can we be surprised that only one third or one 
half recover their reason, or shall we rest contented 
in imagining that human means can go no farUier to 
alleviate their calamities? 

It is in the treatment of this unhappy class of pa- 
tients, who are deprived of their dearest enjoyments 
and of the soothing intercourse and consolations of 
social and domestic life, that an acquaintance with 
the laws of health, and the structure and functions 
of the human body, becomes pre-eminently usefuL 
When, for example, we contemplate the number of 
muscles, the importance of their functions, and their 
ioflaence on the circidation and on the general nyB- 

Ff2 
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leiii, nsd undentand the laws or conditions of their 
healthy action, we cannot fail to perceive that airf 
mode of treatment which does not provide for their 
exercise in the nervous and the insane, must be radi- 
cally defective, however kindly and Judiciously it 
may be administered in other respects; and we have 
thus an unerring standard by which the elBcacy of 
every contrivance used to rouse this class of patients 
from contemplative inaction to useM exertion imj 
be at all times determined. Hence we have no hesi- 
tation in pronouncing as imperfect every asylum 
which does not provide for the regular active em- 
ployment of its inmatesj either in their former trades 
or in some kind of bodily, and, if possible, useful and 
imperative exertion. When we know the structure, 
uses, and relations of the skin, and are at the same 
time aware that, in disorders of the mind, its exhala- 
tions and nervous functions are almost always dis- 
ordered, so much so as often to be accompanied with 
a smell peculiar to mental invalids, it becomes impos- 
sible for us longer to overlook the necessity of devo- 
ting attention to its condition, and taking steps for its 
restoration to health as a means of promoting the 
recovery of the brain. When we become acquainted, 
in like manner, with the functions of the lungs and the 
nature of respiration, we can scarcely fail to use 
every exertion to secure free ventilation, and such 
ample accommodation as shall prevent several luna- 
tics from being placed together in a small apartment. 
And, lastl/,. when we Income impressed with the 
fact that the human mind is endowed with affections, 
moral feelings, and intellectual powers, operating 
through the medium of bodily orgeins, and requiring 
for their health regular and free exercise on their 
respective objects— and that, without this gratified 
activity, they fall into debility and disease — ^we can 
no longer rest contented until every possible means 
of affording occupation to intellect, interest to the 
feelings, and employment to the body, shall have been 
resorted to. In fact, till adequate arrangements shall 
be made in every public and private asylum for effect- 
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ing these parposes, and till the same principles shall 
be acted upon in private society in regard to henrous 
diseases, it will be only deceiving ourselves and 
shutting our eyes to the truth to suppose that we 
have accomplished all that can be done for the re- 
covery and relief of the nervous and insane ; and too 
nmiih pains cannot be taken to force, attention to the 
defects which still impair the usefulness of many of 
our best institutions. 

In making these comments I have no wish either 
40 blame any one or to overlook the difficulties which 
stand in the way of such improvements as science 
and humanity will one day consider indispensable* 
Adequately trained and qualified moral agents will 
not be easily obtained in such numbers as will be re- 
quired ; nor will money be easily procured to meet 
the necessary expense. Still, however slow our 
progress may be, it will begin the sooner and proceed 
the faster if attention be now called to the urgency 
of the case, and to the leading principles by which 
farther ameliorations are to be effected. 

It is a common but most deplorable mistake to sup- 
pose, that because a person is insane, he is insensible 
to the ordinary feelings and affections of humanity ; 
that his reason is blind to the ordinary relations of 
life and of external nature ; and that, consequently, 
it matters little in what language he is addressed or 
what demonstrations of feeling are offered to him ; 
for, in the' great majority of instances, the mind is 
only partially disordered, and is as much alive as ever 
to the perception of insult, kindness, common sense, 
and drivelling. And even in those rare instances in 
which all the faculties seem to be deranged, and in 
which much irritation and violence frequently exist, 
kindness, truth, and reason, although at the moment 
they seem without effect, rarely fail, when calmly 
persevered in, to produce a salutary impression and 
to sooth the patient. It therefore becomes of the 
utmost conceivable importance, in erecting asylums 
for the insane, to make also special provision for that 
systematic moral treatment, which Is to the brain 
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and mind what medicine and dietetic regimen are to 
the stomach, the liver, and the bowels. It has been 
said, and I believe not without reason, that keepers 
of asylums who live, without any variety of inter- 
course and occupation* exclusively in the company of 
the insane, are themselves apt to become of unsound 
mind ; and that of those who escape insanity there 
are comparatively few who do not ultimately acquire 
the peculiar expression of eye which is observable in 
lunatics. If, then, constant exposure to the society 
of lunatics be in any case sufficient to give rise to 
madness in a previously healthy mind, it is as clear 
as the light of day that the same influence must 
retard the recovery of those whose minds are already 
deranged ; and that, on the same principle, it must be 
of importance to subject the lunatic continually to the 
restorative influence of the society of healthy and 
well-regulated minds. Every 4ay brings fresh con- 
viction with it, that the more nearly we can approximate 
our treatment of the insane to that of reasonable beinffSy 
the more successftU shall we be in effecting cures^ and 
the more delightful will the duty become of ministering 
to the mind diseased. 

It is hardly necessary to remark, that in these ob- 
servations on the importance of regulating the moral 
treatment of the insane, I have in view chiefly that 
numerous class of patients in whom the acute stage 
has been subdued, either by medical aid or by the 
mere lapse of time. At the very commencement of 
the disease, a cure may frequently be accomplished 
by the removal of the exciting causes, active medical 
treatment, and careful superintendence at home. But 
after this period, much more will be accomplished by 
judiciously regulating the exercise of the mental and 
bodily functions, than by strictly medical remedies; 
and it is consequently chiefly to this stage that I now 
refer. To the nervous invalid the rule is still more 
extensively applicable. 

To secure regular and animating exercise of all ihb 
mental and bodily functions, as conducive equally to 
the preservation and restoration of mental health, 
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ought then to be our grand aim in the construction 
and management of public and private asylums, and 
in the treatment of nervous patients. 

In planning the means of mental and bodily occu^ 
pation for the insane, we should follow, as far as 
possible, the same rules and- principles which are 
appUcable to persons of sound mina. Thus, daily 
muscular exercise in the open air is essential equally 
to bodily health and to mental soundness, and is, 
therefore, indispensable to both sane and insane. It 
is more pleasant, more easily persevered in, and 
also more salubrious to the indivijdual, when it is 
combined with an object calculated not only to occu- 
py the mind, but to impress the patient with the vtilttt 
of his labours. This latter condition tends greatly to 
reconcile him to the world, and to sooth his feehngs 
by the consciousness which it imparts to him of not 
being either a degraded or a forsaken being. Mere 
walking or riding, or employment resorted to merely 
as employment, generally becomes irksome, and is, 
consequently, ei&er speedily given up, or pursued 
with a degree of languor which deprives it of its 
utility. On this account, mechanical and ajgricultmrai 
pursuits, which arrest attention and elicit activity^ 
ought to be provided for in choosing a situation : for 
experience has demonstrated that, as remedies, such 
employments cannot be too highly estimated; and 
that, wherever the rank of the patient or the preju* 
dices of his friends do not preclude him from en* 
gaging in them, they produce the happiest results in 
promoting quiet and sleep, subduing irritation, dispo- 
sing to perfect subordination, and, above all, hast- 
ening the progress of recovery. 

Ample extent of ground for the purposes of agri- 
culture and gardening ought, therefore, never to be 
forgotten ; and for those who either are fond of 
mechanics or have been trained to some manual em- 
ployment, workshops become equally necessary, and 
nave the advantage of contributing to the general 
expenses of the house. In several establishments 
where field-labour, gardening, and workshops h? 
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been tried on an extensive scale, the results hare been 
highly satisfactory, not only in the improved habits 
and comfort of the patients, atid in their more speedy 
and numerous recoveries, but also in the important 
advantage of economy; as the labour of the patients 
has in some asylums gone far to defray their current 
expenses, while scarcely a single accident is on 
record as having arisen from an improper use of the 
liberty allowed them, or of the edged tools put into 
their hands. 

Man is so much a social being, and depends so 
much on the sympathy, esteem, and co-operation of 
his fellows, that, as one of a body, he wilt submit 
cheerfully to tasks and duties against which, if pro- 
posed to him as an individual or as one of a few, 
he would unhesitatingly rebel. Disease may modify 
this tendency of the mind, but cannot destroy it ; and 
the practical physician does not fail to avail him- 
self of its power in the management of the insane. 
Many will at first refuse to work in the fields, in the 
garden, or in the workshop, particularly if unaccus- 
tomed to manual labour, who, seeing others do so with 
coniiality and pleasure, will gradually allow their res- 
olution to give way, and, ere long, become as zealous 
as they were previously back wanl. One of the chief 
advantages of large establishments is the great facil- 
ity they afford o( turning out numbers to every kind 
of employment, so as to subject an individual who 
refuses to exert himself to all the disadvantages of 
singularity, which the insane dislike even more than 
persons of sound mind. 

Where there is any difficulty in engaging patients 
of a higher class in the easier and more agreeable 
kinds of bodily labour, such as gardening, netting, 
and basket-making, much good may still be done by 
engaging them as much as possible in the employ- 
ments to which they were formerly accustomed. 
Billiards, bowls, walking, reading, writing, and music, 
are then valuable resources, and may be made to con- 
stitute the business of the day ; care being always 
taken to turn the talents of the patient to a useAtl 
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account whenever an opportunity occurs, so as to 
l^ve him, asi frequently as possible, the consciousness 
of filling his place as a member of society. 

In the smaller, and, especially in private asylums^ 
dedicated to the middle and higher classes of society, 
the presence of a nubierous body of intelligent and 
EDUCATED ATTENDANTS is a great dcsideratum. The 
patients are too few in number to operate on each 
other by example, and their habits are not in har- 
mony with any manual employments. By placing 
numerous attendants among them, who would act 
systematically in endeavouring to engage them in 
useful labour, at first of a very light description, and 
to rouse them by example and cheerful encourage-: 
ment, a good deal might be done ; but as, in such 
retreats, the patients are generally persons of a more 
intelligent and refined description than in the larger 
asylums, the attendants, to be on a par with them, 
would require to possess proportionally higher moral 
and intellectual qualifications, so as to fit them for 
being companions and friends, as well as guardians, 
of the inmates. The expense of providing a suffi- 
cient number of qualified persons will long be an 
obstacle to their being obtained ; but if the impor- 
tance of the provision were once fully appreciated, 
and its success demonstrated, it can scarcely be 
doubted that this difficulty would be surmounted. 
Every year we hear of large legacies being left to 
lunatic asylums by the benevolent; and if one of 
these were bequeathed to the first public institution 
that should introduce such a system, we should not 
have to wait long to see the example generally fol- 
lowed. The weuthier classes are, indeed, directly 
interested in the experiment, as their ranks affi>M 
proportionally the greater number of victims ; and if 
the diseases were once treated on such principles, 
there would be much less reluctance to seek early 
advice, and, consequently, much more success in 
combating its attacks. Since the former editions of 
this work appeared, a friend has communicated to 
me, as confirmatory of the truth of these remaiks. 
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the cases of two patients who, after haying been in- 
sane and violent for fourteen years, were placed some 
time ago in the society of ^family circle^ accustomed 
to the kind treatment of the insane. Even in these 
unpromising instances an improvement has taken 
plaice. " Every month," says my friend, " I perceive 
some strength gained by them in acquiring restrain- 
ing power in the presence of the family. So long a» 
any perceptive power remains, such patients soon 
discover the difference of being again with intelligent 
and agreeable companions, instead of being subjected 
to the caprice and authority of an ordinary keeper." 

Pinel has said that thirty years' experience had 
taught him, that a striking analogy subsists between 
the art of educating and training the young and thai 
of managing the insane, as the same principles are 
applicable to both. Natural activity, unwearied kind- 
ness, tact, and firmness, are eminently useful in both 
situations ; but they are productive of their fullest 
advantages only when re-enforce4 by an accurate ac- 
quaintance with the laws which regulate the mutual 
influence of mind and body, with the nature and 
sphere of the primitive mental powers, and with the 
methods and objects by which each may be soothedi 
into repose, or stimulated to activity ; in other words, 
bv an mtimate knowledge of human nature and of the 
philosophy of mind. 

But it will be asked. What fortunate estabMshment 
possesses attendants endowed with such excellent 

J qualifications, and where are such persons to be 
ound by any one who wishes to procure their assist- 
ance t The answer must be, Nowhere ; but it may 
with equal truth be affirmed, that, as a necessary 
consequence, nowhere is the treatment of insanity 
80 successful as it would be, were such assistants 
provided in sufficient numbers to mix with, and exert 
a constant and active influence on, the patients. In 
some retreats, an approximation to this desideratum 
is made in the frequent admission of visiters, who, 
actuated by kindness and intelligence, seek the society 
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of the insane^ devote tfaeilisriTes to their relief and 
comfort, and, by gaining their confidence and showing 
a sympathy with their situation, succeed in dispelling 
morbid associations, and restoring health and tone to 
the disordered mind. In these asylums, the propor- 
tion of cures is greater than in others apparently as 
well regulated, but in whicn no effort is oestowed in 
active moral treatment. In the Connecticut Retreat 
this system has been carried as far as the present 
state of knowledge will permit, and with the best 
effects ; the proportion of cures in recent cases being 
nine out of ten of all admitted. At present, indeed^ 
no amount of funds could command the senrices of 
a sufficient number of properly qualified assistants ; 
but, nevertheless, it is important that the deficiency be 
made known, that we may mi(ke provision for supply- 
ing it, and not proceed contented with our present 
means, as if they were already adequate. The tend- 
ency of the human mind is to become accustomed to 
existing defects, and never to think of remedying them 
till some accidental occurrence displays their magni- 
tude, and turns attention to further improvements. 

As matters now stand, the higher class of lunatics 
are in one sense the most unfortunate of all. Ac- 
customed at home to the refinements of educated and 
intelligent society, to the enjoyments arising from 
change of scene, to horse and carriage exercise, and 
to the command of numerous sources of interest^ 
they find themselves transported to an asylum where 
they may no doubt be treated with kindness, but 
where they are necessarily cut off from many of Uie 
comforts to which the^^ have been accustomed, and 
must encounter prejudices, feelings, and modes of 
thinking and acting to which they are strangers, and 
with which they can have no sympathy. Being there 
restricted almost exclusively to the society of keep- 
ers, who, from their rank, education, and manners, 
cannot be considered qualified to gain their confidence 
or elicit friendly interchange of sentiment, the pa- 
tients are, in a great measure, deprived of that bene- 
ficiid intercourse with sound minds which is indis- 
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pensable to health, and of the numerous opportonities 
which such intercourse presents for gradmly Stirling 
up new interests and leading to new trains of thought. 
The medical attendant, indeed, is often the only be- 
mg to whom patients of this class can freely unbur- 
den their minds, and from whom they can seek com> 
fort ; but unfortunately, in most estabUshments, his 
visits are so few and short, that they can scarcely be 
reckoned as part of an efficient moial regimen. 

The poorer patients, on the other hand, although 
too much left to their own society, have still the t^- 
vantage of being, to a certain extent, in daily com- 
munication with minds in harmony with their own 
both in feeling and in intelligence ; as the keepers are 
always men of the same rank, education, and man- 
ners as themselves. They consequently are less sen- 
sible of the change in their situation, and feel less 
acutely any accidental indignities to which they may 
be exposed. 

Experience has already shown that great benefit 
arises to the insane from the frequent association 
and sympathy of persons of tact, intelligence, and 
kindness, who feel a real interest in the happiness 
of the patients, and visit them from a wish to sooth 
and comfort them, and not from mere idle curiosity. 
Nothing tends so much as this to break down the 
formidable barrier which still separates the disorder- 
ed in mind from the sympathies of society, and to dis- 
pel those sinful prejudices which brand insanity with 
the stigma of crime, and impel us to shroud its vic- 
tims in obscurity and neglect. 

It may be said, •* This is all true, and very proper 
for medical men to know ; but why introduce it into 
a book intended for the general reader V My answer 
is, that I introduce it here purposely, because it is 
from among the public that the directors and mana- 
gers of institutions for the reception of the insane 
are chosen ; and so long as they remain unacquainted 
with the wants of the patients, little can be done to 
provide a remedy. Medical men may direct, but so- 
ciety must co-operate, and cheerfully and earnestly 
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take ft part in the good work. Besides, there are 
thousands of warm-hearted beings who would delight 
in this very duty, if they only knew how to set about 
it; and these can be reached only by writings ad- 
dressed to the general pubhc. 

That I may not be considered as either too severe 
in pointing out existing defects, or too visionary in 
conceptions of the improvements required, I shall 
give a brief outline of the condition of one or two es- 
tablishments at present in full operation, and leave 
the reader to form his own conclusions. 

In Edinburgh, for example, we have two institutions 
for the reception of pauper lunatics ; one belonging 
to the city, and the other attached to the West Church 
Charity Workhouse. That belonging to the city is 
situated in a part of the town almost surrounded by 
high buildings and the old town- wall, which is of great 
height, and goes far to obstruct the free circulation 
of air. The buildings themselves were erected many 
years ago for a projected trading company, and are 
confined in extent, low in the ceilings, entirely coop- 
ed up, and not in any way adapted for the purpose. 
The. usual number of patients is about seventy. 
From the scanty accommodation, there is little or 
no room for proper classification; none for work- 
shops of any description, and very little for adequate 
ventilation or exercise. In the aspect of the place, 
there is nothing to cheer, to comfort, or to sooth; 
but, on the contrary, high walls, small windows, and 
iron bars appear on every hand. The same remarks 
apply essentially to' the West Church Charity Asy- 
lum, with the single exception that it is more open 
to the air and the light of day. 

As a contrast to these we may take the Middlesex 
County Asylum at Hanwell, which I had occasion to 
visit in May, 1834, and to which I refer in preference 
to the excellent institutions at Perth, Dundee, and 
Glasgow, because it is appropriated exclusively to 
pauper patients, which the others are not, ana is, 
therefore, a fairer object of comparison. The Han- 
well Asylum contains about 600 lunatics. The site 
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qa which it is bailt is elevated, cheerful, diy, and 
airy, without being exposed, and commaiids an ex- 
tensive and enlivening view. The various apartments 
are well laid out, admirably warmed and ventilated, 
clean, and comfortably furnished. The window- 
frames being of iron instead of wood, there is per- 
fect safety without the appearance of restraint ; and 
everywhere the apparatus of government is so little 
visible, that every one seems as if trusted entirely to 
bis own discretion. Ample provision is also made 
for due classification, so tnat none are injured by be- 
ing placed in contact with those whose state is like- 
ly to have a hurtful influence on their feelings. 

In these respects, the superiority of Hanwell is in- 
oontestable. It fulfils almost every condition requi- 
red for the purpose. Its moral advantages, however, 
are scarcely less remarkable. In its most humane, 
intelligent, and experienced resident superintendents. 
Sir William and Lady EiUs, Hanwell possesses a dis 
tinction which few other asylums, for either rich or 
poor, at present enjoy, but which is of imipense import- 
ance as the mainspring of the whole moral machinery. 
Such, indeed, is the influence of their knowledge of 
human nature, undeviating kindness, and tact, in gain- 
ing the confidence and affection of the patients, that 
although the number of bad cases is unusually great 
(nearly five sixths being incurable before being sent 
to Hanwell), order, quiet, and comfort reign through- 
out ; and even among the worst, namely, the idiotic, 
the furious, and the epileptic, there is an aspect of 
comparative cheerfulness and confidence, which is 
the strongest proof of the general system of treat- 
ment being active, kind, discriminating, and judicious. 
Such is the general appearance of the estabUshment, 
that I can scarcely imagine a more gratifying spec- 
tacle to a humane and intelligent mind than that 
which a visit to Hanwell affords. In this opinion I 
am powerfully supported by Miss Martineau, who, 
after repeated visits to the asylum, has given an elo- 
quent testimony to the same effect in Tait's Edin- 
burgh Magazine (June, 1834), in an article which ia 
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ftill of interest, though it errs somewhat in assuming 
that asylums in general remain in the same deplo- 
rable condition which was so common about twenty 
years ago. In point of fact, a. great advance has been 
made since then in both public and private establish- 
ments ; and few indeed are now so bad as Miss Marti- 
neau describes. Hanwell ranks, justly, among the 
foremost ; but to place it in its true position, it is not 
by any means necessary to depreciate the condition of 
all the rest. I have visited one public establishment 
since the publication of her' letter, to which almost 
the worst of her description was applicable at the 
time of my visit. Even in the two great institutions 
of Bethlem and St. Luke's, the old system is still so 
far in full force that the patients wander about their 
eourts in hopeless indolence, without an effort being 
made, so far asl know, to provide them with syste- 
matic employment. 

The Edinburgh Pauper Asylum, also, is fortunate 
in having an excellent resident superintendent ; but 
while I most willingly give him all the credit to which 
he is so justly entitled, I must be allowed to add, that 
an educated professional man, who is acquainted with 
the structure and functions of the human body, and 
has not only studied human nature as a physician and 
philosopher, but specially investigated the subject of 
insanity, pQssesses qualifications which experience 
alone can never impart ; and it is therefore no dis- 
paragement to say, that, in regard to moral manage- 
ment, our asylum is less favourably circumstanced 
than that of Hanwell. 

The idmost entire absence of the means of active 
employment And healthful exercise in the Edinburgh 
Asylum, is another point which contrasts singularly 
with the ample provision of them at Hanwell, and 
with the aspect of industry by which the latter is 
characterized. On passing the outer gate, some of 
the patients are generally to be met with busily em« 
ployed in keeping the grounds in order. Others are 
at work in their extensive garden, and others, again, 
in the adjoining fields. On entering the spacious 

Og3 
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oiBces attached to the asylam, some are found plying 
ttieir trades of baker, brewer, and dairyman ; while 
in the workshops, numbers are seen engaged in rope* 
making, shoemaking, tailoring, and basket-making. 
Nor are the women idle. Many of them are em- 
ployed in the kitchen, washing-hbuse, and laundry ; 
many in making and mending clothes ; and many, 
more in cleaning, knitting, sewing, and other house^ 
hold duties. No one is forced to work ; whether he 
works or not, he is treated wiUi kindness ; but all are 
requested to work. If they obey, they are welcomed 
and encouraged, irthey refuse, all their little extra 
comforts, such as tobacco, which are made to depend 
on their doing something as an equivalent, are with^ 
held ; and they soon ilnd it to be more, agreeable, and 
more for their own interest, to be industrious than to 
be idle. 

In Edinburgh, on the other hand, there is neither 
sufficient ground for exercise, nor any means of use- 
ful bodily employment ; and when it is considered 
that most of the patients are persons habituated to 
labour and to the open air, and unprovided with re- 
sources from which they can derive enjoyment within 
doors, the deprivations to which they are subjected 
bj confinement assume increased importance. Du- 
nng the violence of the malady, when the patient 
requires to be confined, and is not composed enough 
for any quiet occupation, the want of room is less 
felt. But it is very different when the period of ex« 
citement is past, and both mind and body require to 
be roused to exertion on objects external to them- 
selves. So far from idleness being then either neces- 
sary or natural, the bodily energies are often in- 
creased and craving for an outlet ; and, even in the 
worst cases, several, at least, of the mental faculties 
remain unimpaired, and ready to act when their ob- 
jects are presented to them. Idleness only aggra- 
vates the evil, by throwing the patient back upon his 
own morbid feehngs ; and the ennui to which it then 
gives rise renders the temper impatient and the oon* 
finement intolerable^ 
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When a person in health is deprived vf aedve ex^ 
•rcise^ he generally passes a restless night ; or, if bir 
sleeps, he is visited by distressing dreams. The sam9 
thing occurs among the insane. If their energies do 
not get scope by day, they become noisy and impa*- 
lient during the night. At Hanwell iud other sim- 
Uariy managed institutions, emplo]|^nient and exercise 
in the open air are found "by experience to be of grea^ 
value, even as soporifics, and, therefore, hi^ly usefol 
in promoting recovery. 

In many private asylums, again, defects exists 
which urgently demand impnrovement. The roonur 
are so small, low in the ceiling, and ill-ventilated^ 
that, when the presence of an attendant is necessary* 
during the night, the vitiation of the air becomes in« 
tolerable, does positive harm to the patient, and m 
often a source of complaint with the keeper. Thi9 
is a very serious evil ; for the exhalation from the 
skin and lungs is often extremely offensive in the inn 
sane, and its accumulation, from ccmfinement in « 
small apartment, becomes not only a source of an«^ 
noyance, but an obstaele to recovery. Cleanliness iit 

Cerson and in clothes, also, is too little enforced, and' 
aths are too sparingly used. Little or no exertion ia 
made to occupy or direct the mind, and no society or 
amusement of any kind is provided to cheer the te- 
dious hours. Not unfrequently, moreover, patients^ 
still possessed of the greatest acuteness, and the 
nicest sense of propriety, are habitually addressed as 
if they were incapable of thinking, and required to btf 
movd or influenced like babies and idiots. I have 
known instances in which threats, such as arevuU 
garly held out to children, have been used towards- 
Smatics whose powers of intellect and delicacy of 
feeling were far above the average of sound minds {: 
and the effect was to induce a flood of tears, from a.- 
deep sense of the indignity to which they were so 
rudely subjected. It is a fatal mistake, I must again; 
repeat, to suppose that, because a person is insaney 
he is, therefore, insensible to ordinary motives^ and 
may bo safely treated as if he could liot apinreciate 
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eiAAr teBBOa or truth, kindness or seTerity. In gen« 
«ral, the fact is the reverse, the sensitiveness to 
good or bad treatment being greatly increased. 

The celebrated and benevolent Esquirol has been 
loud and eloquent in enforcing regard to the feelings, 
and attention to the real welfare, of the insane ; and 
in his private establishment at Ivty, near Paris, which 
I had the gratification of visiting along with him in 
September, 1831, he exemplifies almost every prin- 
ciple on which such an asylum ought to be conducted. 
The asylum is placed in a beautiful and airy situation, 
with a pleasant exposure, and its general aspect is 
that of an inhabited and well-kept villa. Four dis- 
tinct buildings, of ample size and elegant appearance, 
are conveniently distributed through a well laid out 
imd ornamented park of twenty-five acres, part in 
garden, part in grass, and part in plantation, with neat 
walks bordered with flowers running in every direc- 
tion ; which, it will be observed, is a very handsome 
provision for thurty or thirty-five patients, to which 
number he restricts himself. For the troublesome 
or excited patients, there are two neat one-story 
buildings, one for males and the other for females, 
separate from each other, and far removed from those 
appropriated to the convalescent and traiiqml. These 
one-story tenements open upon, and look into, spa- 
cious grassplots, surrounded on two sides by high 
walls, along which covered galleries are made for 
shelter from the rain and sun ; so that the height of 
the walls seems as if intended to admit of galleries 
being made, rather than for the purpose of prevent- 
ing escape. The third side is occupied by a plain, 
neat, high railing, like that of the Tuilleries garden. 
To these plots and galleries the patients have access 
at pleasure ; and roost of them prefer coming out at 
the window, from which they can easily step, no re- 
steaint being visible, and nothing of the prison being 
apparent. This degree of harmless freedom tran- 
qwUiaes them amazingly. £ach room (neatly and 
piainly furnished) has beside it a room for a servant — 
^^^Mi^ut Jkayiof oba-hso that ample surveillance 
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is exercised. When a little confirmed in tranquillity, 
they are allovred to go out by a back door to a large 
<Nmamental walk, shrubbery, and garden, with a fine 
view over a lower wall, apparently opening upon the 
public fields, but, in reality, perfectly retired. The 
attendants are more refined and gentle in their man- 
neris, and better educated, as well as naturally more 
humane and intelligent, than the corresponding class 
of persons in this country. Their number, mtelli«> 
gence, and amiable disposition, are a great advantage 
both to themselves and to the patients. Being less 
exclusively confined to the society of the insane, they 
have not that peculiar expression of eye and general 
appearance which our keepers so often acquire, and 
which indicate a state in some degree allied to in- 
sanity. Esquirol says, that all his English visiters 
complain of the difiSiculty of getting any but coarse 
and ignorant men for keepers, and wonder how he 
succeeds ; but the French of all classes are naturally 
more observant of the kindnesses of ordinary inter- 
course, especially with their inferiors, than we are, 
and are habitually more tolerant of the caprices and 
weaknesses of others. The different classes of so- 
ciety thus stand at all times in a more favourable 
position than with us for acquiring an interest in each 
other, and for becoming fnends, or, in other words, 
for effecting a cure. The importance of this confi- 
dence was well illustrated by an expression of Es- 
quiroPs, in speaking of a patient : ** At last,*' he said, 
"I succeeded in gaining his confidence; and after 
that," he added, with a significant look, " on va vite d 
la guerisonJ*^ This, of course, must be received as a 
general proposition only, but it shows the force of the 
principle. 

When tranquillity is secured, the patient is removed 
to another building, and from that to a third, each 
bringing him nearer and nearer to ordinary life, tUl, 
in the third, convalescents meet, in the character of 
ladies and gentlemen, at meals, music, billiards, read- 
ing, &c., along with the family of Dr. Metivier, a 
nephew of Esquirol, who resides there with his wife 
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ani cluldreii. There the patients receive their 
friends, and with them make ezcnrsions to the envi- 
ronsy or go to the theatre ; or, if from 4he provinces, 
they go and see the wonders of the caintaL They 
are thus gradually prepared to resume their station in 
society; and, from being treated throughout with 
most considerate kindness, they become attached to 
the family, and cease to repine at their temporary 
separation from friends and home. But, not to dwell 
too long on this most interesting subject, I shall con- 
clude at once by remarking, that it is necessary 
only to see the different appearance and conduct of 
the patients in a well-contrived and properiy-regn- 
lated asylum, as contrasted with one of an opposite 
character, to perceive at once how influential active 
moral treatment is in promoting recovery, and how 
necessary it is to devote more attention than hitherto 
to this and the other conditions of health in our treat- 
ment of the insane. 

In commenting, as I have done, on the defects of 
the pauper asylum of Edinburgh, I must not be re- 
ffarded as accusing the managers of neglect or indif- 
ference. I am quite aware of their anxiety to better 
the condition of the patients, and that they have 
already done more in the way of cure than could 
have been conceived possible with their imperfect 
means. But it is on this very account — ^that the pnb- 
^c may be stirred up to provide the necessary funds 
—that I am so anxious to direct attention to the 
miserable accommodation; for 1 cannot help con- 
sidering the asylum, in its present state, as a disgrace 
to the metropolis of the country. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Writ is the literal iignification of the word vkysklogv T How 
is the term now used? What are the brancnes of physiology 
called? What is v^eeoft/e physiology 7 ConmaratheT Htmumf 
In what respects are the objects of ail these the same 7 

In what is the groundwork of distinction between atiMMte and 
numimaie bodies to be found 7 Mention the different relations in 
which they stand to the ordinary laws of the material world. 

Give some examples of these difierent relations. 

What is the object of chymistry and natural philosophy 7 Can 
we infer anything of the qualities of living bo<tt8s from our knowl- 
edge of the elementary materials which compose them? How 
must we arrive at any just knowledge of the conditions by which 
Kfe is characterized and under which it is canried on 7 

What branch of physiology is the subject of this treatise 7 In 
what do its importance and attraction consist? What is human 
physiology in its widest sense 7 In what respects is a true system 
of physiology eminently useful 7 What do you mean by hygUne ? 
How are the mental and moral powers of man manifested 7 What 
would be the most successful plan- for their cultivation? 

Are living bodies possessed of any other distinctive properties 
besides the power of resisting the ordinary chymical and physi- 
cal laws? what are these peculiar proportiea? How do they 
differ from inorganized matter with regara to origin and produc- 
tion? With regard to their preservation? With re^fard to their 
growth and- decay 7 With regard to the term of their existence f 
To what classes are these properties common 7 What are tbt 
most remarkable which are peculiar to animals 7 What divisioii 
of animated beings do these great marks of distinction wanant 7 
In what respects is man far superior to other animals? . 

What renders any systematic arrangement of a treatise on human 
physiology very difficult or impossible 7 Why is not a tystematio 
aniDgement nacetsafy is thb prewit mstance? 
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Why ahould this bnacfa of icienee Ibmi an faniMirtant put of • 
liberal educatiooi and be funiliar to the onpTOManonal leader? 
What evils result from poimlar ignoraooe on this sut^ect ? 

Whrt peniiciotts system was the Factories' Reflation Bill in 
Englaiid designed to amend? What piercnted the legislatiTe 
boiqr from perceiving at once the evil tendency of the former sys- 
tem 7 What amelioration would an acquaintance with anatomj 
and physiology have led them immediately to adopt? What be- 
sides ignorance shonld not stand in the wajr of promoting the hap- 
piness of our fellow-creatures f 

What was the case of Capt. Oanson's vessel, lying at Leith 7 To 
what WW tlia aocideot attnhnted 7 

An acquaintance with what laws would have prevented this 
distressing occurrence? To what is a constant supplv of pore 
air indispensable 7 What have been the evil effiBCtsresniangnom 
want £X proper ventilatioQ in small rooms, in schools, jails, and 
hospitals? 

what pernicious law, with regard to in&nts, eiists, or hat ezist- 
•d, m France? How is it at variance with the laws of the Giea- 
tor? What are its destructive conseauences? How came it to 
be enacted 7 And, if enacted knowingly, what would it lenliie t 

In what cases are the lungs called mto action as powemiUy as 
In running, or any other species of severe muscalar exercise 7 
Would an individual who had brought on spitting of Uood by 
bodily labour at the spade, be deemed perfectly safe and csutions 
by relinquishing that occupation and confining himself toharangu- 
iag and disoounring 7 What would be the consequence? From 
what circumstance ? 

What are the constant practical anomalies in life with regard to 
health? What treatment takes place in the time of siciness? 
What are the reasons assigned ? What inconsisteney is observed 
upon the recovery of the patient? What inference are we to 
drawthertfron? 

What is one csnse of such anomakxas conduct in regard to 
health? Give an illustration. Another. What is the ground ia- 
■isted upon for such inconsistencies 7 

What would be beneficial to man in his so frequent breach of 
the lawsof physiology 7 Why does he so often toil to trace the 
eonnesdon between hb««iodttct in life and his broken health 7 In 
what manner do the consequences of his aberrationB come upon 
himf 

To what is pwe air essential, and how «>e its degrees of vitia^t 
tion to be measured 7 In the case of a delicately-constituted fe- 
sale* who frequents heated rooms, crowded parties, theatres, &c^ 
1m>w is the plea, that the closeness and heat raiely injures A<r, to 
be understood 7 What is the real state of the ease, and the gen^ 
nine eventual cooseqnenoe 7 

To what is the debility complained of in spring by invalids and 
l^nsons of delicate coostttution, more particularly owing? Detail 
the causes at kngth. In what cases dOM not the pwwiplo apply t 
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Ib tbe hurtfid caose derived from any pontive qoalHy of the 
•ptinff seasoii ? From what then f Why is not this fact immedh 
ately perceived ? What may be said in corroboration of thk view 
ol the case? 

How are we to judge of the harm produced bv any smgU excess 
m the hnman system ? In what manner and by what kind of 
causes are the change and ruin of the human constitution gener* 
aUyaffectadf What,henee, is the character of the great mass of 
human aihnents ? How do those suddenly and violently induced 
diSn* from them ? By what false inferences do we &il to trace 
liifmsfi^ action to its true eauses ? 

What is the rise and proffiess of the two hmds of casual influ* 
ences to which man is liable 7 

What is the first caUed? Whatis the other? Why ought we 
not to wonder at the speedy termination of severe cases of the 
ioimer, when the latter, as dyspeptic and nervou»ailments, require 
fneoChe for their cure T What would have been the beneficial ef- 
lect of a iust knowledge on this subject 7 Detail at length in 
what the oenevolence and wisdom of the arrangement are con- 
spicuous. 

How is the separation of the effect from the cause in chrome 
di se ases to be estimated T Give an illustration in tbe case of m- 
MMfy. How does this apply to other cases T And what may be 
the general deduction concerning them! 

To what has tbB apjparent but unreal separation of the efiect 
frcm, its cause given nse ! What does this variety of opinions 
prove? Mention some oi these discordant sentiments. What is 
tha natural result of these apparent anomalies andccmttadictions? 

What influence does this want of unanimity exert upon suc- 
cessive generations. From what two causes must this discrep- 
ance arise? Why can it arise Aom only one of them? How» 
then, are the diflerences of opinion with regard to the advantages 
or evils of exercise, food, and clothing, to be settled so as to obvi- 
■te many difficultiea ? 

IWliy riiould the intelligent classes of society become better ac- 
quainted with human payaicAogfi What benefit would result 
te the physician and soeiaty in general therefrom ? 

What IS the present state of medicine in its application to the 
physical and mental weUare of man ? What are its prospects in 
these respects ? 

Hew has the prsctioal knpoftance of physiological knowledge 
been overlooked m the training of youth ? what do the anatomist 
and phjTsiologist respectively teach ? Why shouM anatomy and 
phynok^ not be taught separately ? In what do the anatomist 
and nhysiologtst eir ? How far has the separation been carried ? 
In what is the abeuidity of this plan evident ? 

What is the result of this erroneous system to the young prac- 
titioner? 

How are praetitieneis to be answered who object to unprofes* 
maul ftnom nakiog thsmselves acquainted with the structure 

Hh 
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or functtoiis of tlie hnman body T Why is phyakdogieal koowMgm 
desirable in the patient in the case of chronic diseases T Why also 
in aeuuT 

How is the charge of selfishness to be repelled by those who 
are solicitous in yielding rational care to the preservation of their 
health T Who are the truly selfish? In what respects has the 
blessing of health been too foolishly underrated? 

What is the better object of consideration with regard to the 
enjoyment of health ? 

How does Mavnwaringe depict the advantages and Uessinn of 
health ? How also does he describe the evils attendant on its U)ssf 

What is the general inference to be deduced? 

CHAPTER U. 

On What principle are the following essays conducted f What 
have been hitherto the most prominent topics of dis^intion in the 
animal economy? What other subjects of discussion are most 
worthy of notice ? 

What is the skin ? Mention its different appearances in its dif- 
ferent conditions in the human frame. 

What IB the structure and composition of the skin ? How many 
layere of membrane has it? What are they ? Are these distinc- 
tions of any importance ? Why ? 

What is the epidermis^ cuHeU, or tcarfsldn ? Describe it From 
what is it supposed to originate ? Is it porous ? How is the ob- 
jection to the contrary answered ? 

What is the use of the etaicUt and how is it adapted to its nse f 
Give en illustration. Is the cuticle possessed (tf nerves ? What 
benefit is conferred by their tibsence t Show ihe wisdom of tiiis 
arrangement. 

In what cases is a thicker cuticle provided ? What reason have 
we to think this provision is intentional ? 

When does the cuticle become thicker than its ori^al eonsist- 
ence, and for what purposes? Give some illustrations. What 
organization of the cuticle would have been less beneficial ? 

To which layer of the skin do the nails belong 7 Why ? What 
are their use ? What are their substitute in the lower animals ? 

How must the thickening of the cuticle be pradnced ? Why f 
Give an illustration. 

What is between the scarfskin and the true skin ? Describe it 
accurately, and give its peculiarities in negroes and albinoes. 
What is the cotooring matter ? 

What is known of the mucous network? What is its use T 
What in negroes ? Is this theory correct ? Why ? 

What place does the mucous coat occupy in fishes ? 

What 18 the third or inmost layer callea f In what does it differ 
from the cuticle and mucoiit coat ? Of what is it the seat and 
the instrument ? Describe i^ What appearance does its internal 
aurface prseent 7 Describe the artoim or cells. By what ere they 
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IhiTenedf What is the ooune and appearance of the nenrea of 
the skin f What are they called ? Wnere are they chiefly visi- 
ble ? What do they constitute ? Where are they most tnickly 
planted? 

Of what, for practical purposes, may the true skm be said to be 
composed f what are proofii of the cellular nature of the skin T 
What proves the equal aoundanceof oenrons filaments in the skin T 
What may be a general description of its character ? Of the ex- 
tent of its surface T Of its amount of nervous matter T 

What may be considered as the four constituent functions of the 
trueskinf 

Explsin how the skin is a aeareting and 9aentmg organ, and give 
the meanings of those words. What are extraordinary and ordi- 
narr exhalations of the skin ? Prove the reality of the latter. 

Does the amount of excreted matter admit of odculation 7 What 
was the estimate made by Sanotobids 7 What^disfinctions did 
Latoisier and M. Sbguin introduce? What do you mean by 
cutaneous and pulmonary ? How did Skouin calculate the cuta* 
neous and pulmonary exhalations 7 

What was the largest quantity of pulmonary and cutaneous per- 
spiration per minute, hour, and dajr, according to Sbodin 7 The 
smaUettT The outrage T What is the value of his estimate? 
What proportion does the cutaneous exhalation bear to the excre- 
tions of bowels and kidneys 7 What modification does the weath- 
er effect on the exhalations? What are other causes which af- 
fect them, and in what measure 7 

How does the aenaibU perspiration compare with the hueiuihUT 
What consequence results from the formers being suddenly check- 
ed? Describe the condition of the skin when this takes place. 
The etfKts produced on its use. The results to other functions of 
the body. Are its ultimate consequences always sudden t 

What is THKHAxn's analysis of the cutaneous exhalatieDf 
What is Bbrzblids's 7 How does the composition vary 7 Where 
does the blood enter most into the compoeition t What inference 
is to be deduced 7 

Whet is the lowest estimate of the cutaneous excretion made by 
Lavoisibb 7 What reasons have we, from considering the ner- 
vous system of the skin and its daily intennbU exudations, to c(m- 
elude that checked perspiration must prove so detrimental to 
health 7 What is the practical application of this figict 7 

Why do organs sympathize with each other? What organs 
sympathize with the skin? Why? What effect has checked 
perspiration on these organs 7 What is the result if any of then 
are m a diseased state 7 What if in a healthy condition 7 

Give an illustration of the reciprocity of action in the synqw- 
thetic or^ns allied to the skin. 

What mcreases the secretion of the lungs when in a weak state f 
What ffreat danger is obviated by the convulsive effort of couch- 
ing ? How 7 What has the state of the skin to do with producug 
expectoration, and a cough ? 
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What is one office of tho Vrnp in coiqimctioik with the okaf 
What is the consequence of this union? By whel law doea cUa- 
ease operate upon sympathizing organs ? lUustiate. What ought 
a physician to make himself acquainted with 7 Is the same cue- 
ease always produced by the same cause 7 Ought it to be treated 
always by the same remedy ? Illustrate. To what class of par- 
sons does popular ignorance give currency ? 

What extraordinary sympathy eidsts between the akin and the 
stomach and bowels? Among the lower animak? How doe» 
the aympatbetic conceit between these two organe reciprocate? 

How may the connexion between suppressed perspiration and 
intanal disease be accounted fort Can an explanatien of the 
mode of operatioe he always given ! Wh3r not ? 

What connexion have scalds and bums with the intenal oigana T 
How may this fatal connexion be accounted for f What is fiaron 
0UPDTTxaif 's opinion ? What is the unquestionable inference T 

Mention two or three renwrkable instances of the aympathy be- 
tween the skin and theboweto? 

What is to be considered next to the exhalation of waste matter 
from the system ? What is the temperature of the human body 
in various ^imates? What great principle in man subdues the 
external influences of his locality ? In what doea the benefit of 
this arrangement consist? What are the chief agents employed 
in adapting man to his external situation ? What may be obaerred 
of Capt. Parry, Blagden, and Sir Joseph Banks ? 

What is known of animal heat ? What is the law of its gener- 
ation and expenditure ? Illustrate. What connexion hae thirst 
with the temperature of the body? 

What is the process by which extraordinary heat ie carried off 
from the system ? What did the experiments of Edwards and 
Franklin tend to show upon the subject? How may superfluene 
animal heat be easily earned off on tne evaporating principle ? Ie 
the skin the only agMit ? 

How does the case of the do^ bear upon the questioQ? 

What is Dr. Davy's observation on tne standard heat produced 
in a European's body on his first landing in a tropical climate T 
How does it afEact the nervous system ? The skin ? How is the 
skin aflfected on his passing from a dry to a humid region ? 

Why is hei, when eonnected with mrntt^ weather unwholesome f 
What different effects are produced by a hoc and dry, and by a 
hot and moist atmosphere ? How has Delaroche establiahed thia 
point ? How, then, may the benefito of perspiratioQ in some die* 
eases be accounted for 7 

What is the next function of the skin to be noticed ? What ia 
the mode of its operation? Give a familiar example of the pro- 
cess of absorption. Another. Another. Another. 

How is the process of absorption carried on 7 Describe the prop- 
erties of the abaorUnU. Why are they called lympkatk» ? 

How does the disease called diahete* incontrovertibly prove the 
doctrine of absorption 7 What was the ancients' belief on the aub> 
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jtetr With what nawm? What weight of evideiice for and 
a^fainst this Ainction do the phenomena attending immersion in 
a warm bath bring 7 

- Relate some ezperimenta made by Dr. Edwards on animals in 
proof of the absorbing principle. What retards absorption in the 
traman frame ? When is the impediment jg^reathr removed ? In 
what cases and by what means has the principle of'^absoiption been 
successfully apphedf 

How is toe obstacle to absorption presented by the cuticle genp 
erally overcome 7 When is friction necessary and unnecessary ? 
What becomes of the perspiration when conflued to the skin Wf 
injudicious clothing and want of cleanliness? What is the effect 
to the health 7 Illustrate this in the case of water-proof dresses 
worn by sportsmen and others. 

What reasons have we to believe that maiah miasmata are 
absorbed by the skin? What good effects have resulted firom 
the wearing of woollen cloches 7 Why 7 Give some iostancea in 
men. In animals. What is the practical inference? 

What general law of organic action explains some difficulties 
with regard to the functions of the skin? How do a dry and 
a moist atmosphere respectively affect the several processes 
of exhalation and absorption? why is the predominance of the 
Uffimhatic system remarxablein the Dutch? What adds to the 
prooability of malaria being absorbed by the skin 7 What prevent- 
ative should be adopted 7 What course has been pursued with 
regard to the British army and navy in conformity with these views 
of the absorbing influences 7 What has been the success 7 

How may the doctrine of exhalation and absorption bear upon 
the prevention or contraction of the plague 7 Illustrate. 

How may the objection of two opposite functions being per- 
ffmoxA by the same organ, viz.« exhalation and absorption, be an- 
swered 7 To what constituent part is the office of touch and «en- 
tfltion intrusted 7 In what way does the skin act in this respect ? 
In what respects does the skin resemble the other organs of sense 7 
What gives rise in all instances to the impressions received from 
the orguis of sense 7 

How is the skin provided in order to transmit the imprsssion to 
the mind 7 What is essential to its texture and vitality 7 Illus- 
trate the great utility of the nerves from the case mentioned by 
Dr. YeUoly. 

Is the frinapU of sensation in the surface of the body uniform 7 
Where is it most predominant? What proof is there that sensa- 
tion depends upon nervous endowment? lUustrate the fact. 
What is the difference in the distribution of the nervous ptqnUm 
between man and fishes 7 

In what ia the nervous tissue of the skin essential to our con* 
tinned existence? Illustrate this feet in the case of cold. Of 
heat. How are the tpirita affected bv the healthful or morbid ac« 
tion of the nervous parts of the skin f 

Hh3 
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Whtt is mmftidal to the ^hM mnam of Mimtioiir Ohre m» 
eiemplificatioD of the caiMet of pain and Jroanribility. 

What is another eaaentia) f How doea the arteiiaJ blood afiect 
aensation T What is occaaioned br the violent letom of the aite- 
rial blood after ita temporary ezpnuion ? 

What important office does tne nerrons tiasne of the skin per- 
form T How does the accuracy at it^decisiona vary ? 

By what is the skin materially operated nponT How are the 
changes in the skin produced by mental operatiflDa T Mention 
some extraordinary cases. 

What is the rererse infhienoe which the conditioin of the ner- 
vous matter exerts upon the BasI of the system T Upon the mental 
operations in particular T 

What effects do sickness snd literarr parmits prodace on th» 
nerres of the sJun ? What maT be ascribed as the leaaon ? What 
is the general complaint of aedentaty persons, and how may it be 
wmoved? 

What other parts and elemeata are noticeable in the snbstance 
of the akin? Describe them. Relate their nsea. 
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In what sense Is knowledge power? What is the snbject of 

this chapter? 

What important ftct is furnished us by the London bills of 
mortality with regard to infanta f To what may this extraordi- 
nary result be attributable ? What is the state of the skin at birth f 
What connexion has the mortality among infiwts with the fimc- 
tions of the skin? What may be obeerved conceming the prac- 
tice of bathing infanta in cold water ? 

To what error may this practice be ascribed ? What is the real 
state of the case? Support tbis by facts. By the custom in 
France. In what are legislators lamentably deficient ? What is 
the unhappy consequence ? 

Into what opposite pernicious evila do parents run ? What may 
be said of too much heat and clothing aa applied to infanta ? Re- 
late the effecta produced by it 

Of what is the insensible perspiration composed ? Why should 
thia be particularly removedf in early life 7 Why ia daily waahing 
and frequent change of clothiog essential in that age ? 

What are the several and particular properties of the i^in in 
youth ? How is the temperature kept up ? What rule and cer- 
tain maxim may be laid down with regard to cold bathing ? What 
pernicious habit is obseryable in the young of both sexes T State 
the circumstances which produce its severe consequences. How 
do these operate upon youths, especially females i Upon those 
of a consumptive habit ? What precaution is to be taken ? What 
remedy ? 

What is to be said of excessive cbthing 7 How am inks to be 
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Iftid down f What general rale may bedeemed aniBeieKkt f What 
'Other mode of preserving ncoeesaiy warmth ought to be punned 
beaides clothing? What beneficial efiiects has it? From what 
•complaints does it secure us ? 

In what impoirtant point is female dresa faulty? What disor- 
ilers arise from tightneae in dress ? How does each part or func* 
tion of the body operate upon the other? 

How do wet and cold feet produce disease? Is it the mere 
state of wetness that causes the evil t Mention an' instance in 
point 

From what principles may tite advantage of wearing flannel be 
proved ? State its particular advantages, and how it operates on 
the skin. What should be its substitute in delicate coasiitutions ? 
Why ? What general rule should be observed in Ae assumption 
of flannel clothing ? Why 7 

Give the substance of the testimony adduced? by Sir Geeige 
Ballingal in favour of flannel clothing. Give the substenee o# 
Capt. Murray's testimony. 

To what may the superior health of the crew of the Yalovooe 
be attributable? Why? 

What other rule of conduct may be practised to obviate the bad 
effects of cutaneous exhalations ? In the case ef flannel ? What 
is the preferable practice ? What excellent practice, coDun<» ia 
Italy, snould be adopted ? Why is this so consonant to reason ? 
What is the reverse custom of the poor Irish in Edinburgh ? What 
nre its dangers? 

What influence has the solar light on the skin? What is ob- 
servable in those who are deprived of it ? In the inhabitants of 
towns? In vegetables? To what else may paleness be attribu- 
ted ? What should be provided for in the erection of new streets ? 
What is the consequence of not removing the exhalaticms of the 
akin? Why was ablution a retigioos observance? What proofs 
have we of its necessity ? What ought to be as common as a 
change of apparel ? Where is it more frequently practised ? 

How is the importance of ablution compared with its observ- 
ance? Among the North Americans? In the United States? 
In England? In public charities and schools? Which is more 
apited for general use, the warm or the cold bath ? Why ? 

Mention the extraordinary connexion of the bowel con^dauu and 
cutaneous exhalation in the case of a lady. See note. 

When mav the cold bath and the shower bath be used with ad- 
Tantage ? With what limitations and exceptions ? 

How should the time of immersion in a cold hath be regulated ? 
What has been found the most beneficial season of the day? 

What practice may be substituted in the case of those that are 
not robust ? With what qualifications and lioutations ? 

What is the safest and most valuable for habitual use ? At what 
etage of temperature ? For what length of immersion I How 
may the most suitable temperature be beat estimated ? What ia 
itseffect? How often may it be used? 
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What is fh« 6cff time finr Taletodmariaxtf to recdte the beneft 
of the bathT Why? What pncpnUooa are to be taken there- 
with f 

When ought bathing not to be employed T In what cases is it 
beneficial ? Has it any tendency to produce a cold I What has 
been the testimony of experience in its favour 7 How does it op- 
erate in pulmonary disease 7 Note» 

What advantages would bathing have in being used in manu- 
factories ? How has the waste warm water from the steam-en- 
S'ne been profitably used 7 NoU. What has been e£fected in the 
aledonian Pottery at Glasgow f Nou. 

What is the state of vapour bathing on continental Europe ? By 
what beneficial effects is it attended there 7 What prejudices are 
there against its use 7 On what are they founded 7 How are they 
falsified by the fact? How is this exemplified in Russia and in 
the north of £urope 7 What difference is there in the state of per- 
spiration prodocea by exercise and in that generated by a vapour 
bath? Why? 

How does common experience illustrate the above principle in 
the case of a room imper/ecUy warmed and one comfortably warm 7 
Explain the principle. 

In what cases may the vapour bath be hence a preservative and 
remedial agent 7 With what cautions must it be administered 7 

In what cases may a vapour bath be prejudicial 7 Why 7 What 
may be a substitute 7 

To what are the preceding remarks specially applied 7 To what 
may they also be extended i ' Why 7 Illustrate the case. Give 
some instance. What objection has been made to the tepid or 
warm bath? How is it erroneous? Give some instances and 
testimonies in favour <tf it. When does it sometimes fail to be 
beneficial 7 

How has the affusion of cool water on the head during immer- 
sion in a warm bath been successfully applied 7 

With what limitation and caution are the above facte to be re- 
ceived? 

What are always available substitutes for the warm bathT 
What the consequence of their neglect? To what reflections 
does man's inconsistency in his treatment of himself and animala 
give rise ? 

Relate the process by which a diseased state of the skin operates 
upon the lungs and produces pulmonary complaints. What ef- 
fect will the restoration of the cutaneous circulsiticm produce ? . In 
some chronic affections 7 

What are the two remedies which enjoy the oldest reputation 
in the successful treatment of pulmonanr consumption ? To what 
do they owe much of their influence ? What has been their course 
of treatment of late ? How far has this treatment proved service- 
able ? How does riding prove efficacious ? How does a voyage 
by sea benefit ? Mention in detail the benefits derived from sea- 
sickness in the case of the author. 
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Ntmto at length the benefits wfakh ■obeeqaMtly aoemed to 
Ins health by the practice of p^ag on boiaeback. 

How for are the advanUges to be deriTcd from the healthy ac- 
tion of the skin to be insisted onf For what reasons ? What is 
a not onfrequent fi^lacy amonff medical men f To what is it ow- 
ing T What fhnctaons of theioyman system have had their re- 
epective patrons ? How has the doctrine of each been sostained ? 
What does this proiw? 

With what qoaUfieatioa is the importance dae to the state of 
the skin to be received 7 Illustrate the case with an example. 
How will ito treatment prove efficacious f t 

What oonnezion has free perspiration with acidity in the stom- 
ach r Relate the case of Loid Byron, and give the principle of his 
cure. 

What is the doctrine of M. Donnet What &cts cosrobonte 
the accuracy of his viewsT 

CHAPTER IV- 

What is the subject of this chaiitert What position do the 
muudtt occupy in respect to the skin T What nmctioos of the 
body are less iamiliarly known t Why ought the muscular system 
to excite our attention 7 

What are the muades f What e«utitutes the led, fleshy part 
of meat ? 

Of what is every mnsde eGmposedt Relate the manner in 
which the muicles are separated and connected with each other? 
What produces the roundness of the limbs, or the contrary, in 
persons ? How do the muscles eniov their freedom of motion 7 

How may the muscles be divideQ? What are their names? 
Which is the most important? Whatisthe6f2/!y/ How are the 
muscles affected in the lifting of any weight or in overcoming any 
nsistance? What would produce a violent contraction of the 
muscles 7 What is, in general, effected by the contraction of the 
muscles? In what manner? Explain the nature of the mrigm 
and initrtion, and their mode of attachment. 

Draw the figure and explain its several parts. Show also the 
manner in which contraction of the muscles is effected from it 

What difliculty presents itself in the attachment of the muscles ? 
What considerations obviate this difficulty ? In what do the fleshy 
fibres of the muscles terminate ? To what are tendon* or mimm 
conducive? Have all muscles osseous attachments or tendons? 
Which have no bones 7 Which no tendons 7 

What is the usual colour of the muscles? Upon what dose 
this depend? How is this ascertained? What is the conse- 
quence I What is the true characteristic of muscular fibres ? 

How is the direction of muscular motion determined 7 Recount 
separately and distinctly the various directione of the muscular 
fibres. Give examples of some of the particular uses of these t>» 
nations. 
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WbAt is the chief use of Uie muscles f To what else are thsf 
conducive ? Mention these uses severally and clearly. 

What is requisite for healthy and visoroas muscular actioQ? 
Wfant arrangement and law are observed in the animal economy 
to this effect? What phenomena attend the action of the mus- 
cles 7 The rsason ? what result is produced to the muscular 
system from loss of blood ? 

What produces such misery upon the' young manufacturing 
population and the inmates of boerdiog*school87 Explain the 
evils and their causes. 

What is necessary to sustain the growth of the animal system 
in youth f What if this be neglected ? Where has this impor- 
taut principle been disregarded? To what is it owing? What 
regimen should be observed in the nourishment of the youn^f 
With what caution is this course to be adopted ? How is this il- 
lustrated in cases of shipwreck ? 

What else besides mere muscle is required to produce regulated 
or voluntary motion ? How is this stimulus conveyed to the mus- 
cle ? What is this stimulus ? What produces intense excitement 
to muscular action? If this stimulus be withdrawn^ what is the 
consequence ? 

What three things must be in operation to effect volnotiry mo- 
tion ? How are the number and size of the muscles distriboted, 
and why ? Why have some smaller muscles a greater quantity ol 
nerves than othera double their size ? 

What arrangement is adopted where bulk oi muscle, though 
necessary in onlinary cases, would prove inconvenient? Give an 
illustration in the case of birds ? Snow the reveiee adaptation in 
fishes. 

How does the nervous stimulus operate upon voluntarr motion f 
Injuries and diseases of the brain ? Sleep and narcotics t Ardent 
spirits ? How is semi-intozicatlon sometimes suddenly removed 7 
What else is requisite, besides the soundness of the bram and mus- 
cles, to give eroct to voluntary acticm ? 

What is the number of the muscles of the human body ? How 
are they distributed ? How is muscular contraction effected 7 
Show this in the stemo-nuutoid muscle in the figure ? In the r«o- 
tu$ or straight muscle ? In the eartorhu or taUot's muscle ? 

Relate the variety of operations and effects of the rechu tn^ 
straight muscle. 

Show the wisdom and design of the muscular arrangement in 
the case of respiration. What wholesome impulse is thus given 
to the stomach and bowels ? What is one cause of costiveness T 

Explain the action of the muscles a, ik, L What combinaticms 
are produced by the muscular system ? To what extent are the 
muscles used ? Upon what does their simultaneous action de- 
pend? Why? From what necessity? Give an illustration, 
why does the same muscle receive nerves from different oiarteis f 
What difficulty does this ejq^lain? 

Give a farther illustration of the influence of the nervous agea* . 
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cy t What characterizes healthy and aastained voluntary motion f 
How is this stimulus adjusted? Give some instances in which 
its accuracy is discernible ? 

What does the excess of action in the nerve efiect, when not bal- 
anced by the operation of the muscular fibre 7 What, if the mui^ 
«tet predominate f 

Are g^reat muscular power and mtense nervous action often con- 
joined? What do they constitute when united? In what in- 
stances has this been eminentljr displayed 7 

What enor long obtained with regard to the functions of the 
muscular nerves? How has this b^n rectified ? What distinc- 
tion is to be made between the muscular and cutaneous nenres ? 
What are their different sensations ? ' 

What leads us to suppose that the muscular nerreSf though 
running in one sheath, are double, and perform distinct functions 7 
What is the doctrine of Sir Charles Bell on the subject ? 

How does Sir Charles divide the muscular nerves, and define 
their separate functions? 

What error does he contravene as to the office of the muscular 
nerve 7 What are his reasons 7 

How does he query the difficulties and exigences of the case ? 
What it his conclusion? 

Relate his views concerning the functions of two distinct fila* 
ments. 

What is the meaning of the muscular tenee? What is its use 
and importance? What would be the several disadvantages to 
man ansing from the want of this sense 7 

How are we guided by this sense on ordinary occasions 7 

What is essential to muscular power besides the nervous stim- 
ulus 7 What would be the result if the body were deprived of 
both 7 What fact does this prove 7 

By what law is muscular action governed? In what does it 
property consist 7 What is the most fatiguing muscular employ- 
ment? Why? Illustrate thi& Give another illustration. 

What does the principle just stated explain 7 What are most 
conducive to muscular development? .What has l>een the pre- 
vailing system of female education ? What has been its inconve- 
niences and results? What evil effiscts proceed from some ordi- 
nary implements for sitting 7 What awkward remedy has been 
perniciously attempted ? In what has its evils been shown 7 In 
what is the formal walk deficient? 

What remarkable £ict is produced by Dr. Forbes as to the prac- 
tical reenlts of the female boarding-school system? 
- To what is the inadvertence of teachers and parents owing 7 
Show to what their mistaken view of decorum have led. 

Give Mr. Carmichael's testimony with regard to St. Thomas's 
Parochial School, Dublin. With regard to the Bethesda School 
of the same city. 

Whv should some salutary physiological reforms be adopted in 
tbeschoc^syttem? Whatrerarms? why ahoold there be lomfl 
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fntenniatioii far bodily rtlttaiuiii dmmg itcidT hcmisT lb viibaA 
is weariness and uneaiiiiese often dwingf Give same illaatm- 
tioDs of this of common occurrence. 

How oaght the employments of the yoanr to be regnlatad T 
How is this preferable to the opposite system r How doM nataiw 
universally authorize this reformation 7 How does it openfce ob 
boys ? Why should it be adopted in in£mt schools T 

what aids and co-operates with muscular activity T 

Give an illustration. To what is this difference owing f What 
may be referable to the same principle? What is necessary to 
give muscular action its full plavT 

In what extraordinary cases has the nervous stimulus ihowtt 
itself to have been beneficial t Show the different eflects pro- 
duced by the absence and presence of the mental stimulas m a 
particular case. 

Show the diilerence in the case of the retreat of the FVench 
from Moscow. In Dr. Sparrman's incident In other cases. In 
that of an engineer. 

What is the story told in the Spectator T How does it apply T 

Relate the anecdote of an Englishman. How does it illustrat# 
the principle ? What are the necessarf deductions and reiiectionsT 

When may a waJk simply for the sake of exercise be beneficial t 
Repeat the lines of Dr. Armstrong in favour of the prmeiple of 
combining harmonious mental excitement with muscular activity. 

How may the union of mental impulse and muscular action be 
directed in the young? In what particular case will this umoa 
fail to produce tne desired efiect f What is necessary in older 
that the union should be successful? Why? 

What has been sometimes the plea for neglecting bodily exer- 
cise ? In what consists its ftillacy ? 

What effects does exercise produce upon the organs employed f 
What the cessation from exercise 7 

What is the efleet of exercise taken frequently and at moderate 
hitervals? What if resumed too of^ or carried too far 7 Wfa«l 
if neglected? 

How does sensation serve aa a guide to exerdse ? Give the 
different cases. 

How may rules be deduced for the promotion of the healthy de> 
Telopment of the muscular system by exercise? 

Give some illustrations of the general principle. How do these 
apply to the objections urged by many sedentary people? How 
may their inconsistency be ridiculed? 

Sum up and state the three eonditiens on which ezwcise ina|r 
wove sdutary to the human system. Why do thosir who lesttn^ 
It only at long intervals never advaneef 

CHAPTER r. 
Whatremahia to b« eiplMnad in this chaptaririlh nanl l» 



HowdothAftmctioDsofmanfitluiii^rlkiscoiidRioa? What 
is to be observed in the maimer his organs are adapted to their 
jparpose ? What is to be. observed with regard to ttie action of 
the muscles on the Uoodveesels? Point out the moscks in the 
arm according to the figure. Point oi^ and describe the Avnwral 
artery. The radial artery. The ^bur srtery. 

What is the position of the bloodvsssels in the qrstem ? What 
is the consequence of this position t How is the circulation of 
the blood exemplified in this instance 7 What expedient is made 
use of in blood-letting to accelerate the flow of tne blood t For 
what purpose is muscular action provided ? To what are aeden- 
tary people subject ? 

Show how the connexion between muscular exercise and the 
circulation of the blood operates upon the whole system. 

Show why the hurried breathing and quickened drcnlatioB ie» 
salting from exercise fit us to cootmue the exertion. 

Show the reason for the benefits arising from •JUmpsetsy. 

Show why sedentary persons are habitually subject to costive- 
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What are the converse efiects derived from the want of exercise T 

At what times ought exercise to be taken so as to produce ben- 
eficial results 7 

In what state of the animal system t When does this take 
place 7 What does an opposite procedure produce 7 For what 
reason? 

Why is exercise mmtdiauhi Uftn muia injurious 7 If severe 
or protracted 7 What is the rule 7 

why injurious immediately after a heavy meal 7 Prove this in 
he case en two dogs. 

What and when is the benefit of a mere stroll7 

Under what drcumstances are we to take precautions in regit* 
lating our diet 7 

Why is it injudidons lo reserve the time of axereiee till tii» 
dose of the day 7 

Why should part of the forenoon be chosen7 How isthe power 
of mental apphcation increased or diminished? What practice 
should be imitated 7 

How ought exercise to be xeodered as beneficial as possible t 
Illustrate. 

How ought aofMrv to be consulted in all respects 7 Whatisthe 
testfanony of Dr. Forbes 7 How aip stays ana absence of exercise 
injurious to the beauty of the feoude figure 7 What is the eflect of 
prejudice and habit 7 Are there any osm* of h mltk in which stays 
are beneficial? 

What does the comparison between savage and ctviliied man 
teach us7 Whatisthetestimonyof Mr. Henry Marshall? How 
is this testimony sup^ported? 

What afaiguUiity m to be ohaerved in the tmai of tiMa ooiroboi* 
lation? 

Il 
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What is Sterenflon's testimony concerning the AtmieanuBii In* 
dians 7 

What is the object to be attained in the parsuit of exercise T 
Why is walking insufficient? What other methods should bo 
adopted? How does nature intimate this? 

How might pedestrian excursions be beneficially directed? 
How is this mana^ on Continental Europe ? What is said of the 
ancients ? Why is their practice discontmued 7 

What is common among the young Scotchmen 7 How is this 
custom to be appreciated? What abuse of the principle is com- 
mon among youths? What are its evil e£fects? What are Dr. 
Johnson's sentiments ? Give some instances. By what role are 
we to be guided ? What is the practice of sportsmen ? 

Relate m full the cases of two students of Cambridge. 

Relate the case of a clerk in Edinburgh. 

Relate at length the salutary effiscts produced by riding. 

From what is its peculiar advantages derived ? 

Give the advantages and disadvantages of dandng. 

How is the value of gymnastic and caUiatkauc exercises to be 
estimated 7 

. What exercises may be said to be not only graceful, but benefi- 
cial? Why? What may be said of other exercises? What are 
they ? Why are they unnatural ? Wh^ dangerous 7 

What is said in defence of some of tnem 7 How is the fallacy 
of the argument shown 7 

What ouffht to guide us in the selection of exercises for the 
young 7 What ought to be particular objects kept in view ? 

What may be said of fencing ? Of the dvb exercise 7 Of «&itf- 
tUcock ? Qi the play called the Graces ? 

What may be said of the advantages and disadvantages of dipii6- 
heUs ? What caution should be observed in the use of them ? 

What can be said of reading alcud and recitation ? How do they 
operate upon the human structure ? What evils and benefits does 
public oratory produce on the speaker? How did this operate in 
the case of the celebrated Cdvibr 7 On what considerations is 
his recovery to be accounted for ? 

What are the most perfect of all exercises 7 To what does the 
ignoranceof parents tend? Illustrate. 

What has been the design of the preceding remarks ? 

lllusorate the whole by the anecdote of a younj?- gentleman, and 
show in every particular case how it accords with the foregoing 
principles. 

Wheit order of muscles has been passed over, and why 7 What 
is the use ef the inuchmUxry muscles 7 Which is the chief of them t 
Which are the next in importance 7 What are excellent examples 
of the same class 7 How is the beneficence of Providence in 
withdrawing them from our control manifest ? 

What is to be observed of the difierent constitution of the eo2- 
vMary and mvo/tmtary muscles 7 In what is exhibited the wisdom 
®f >^ Divine 'arrangement T What would have been the effect of 
^rent disposition of muscular activity ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 

How are the bone$ adapted to their parpoeea ? What do they 
efiect? 

For what are some bones designed? What uses do they sub* 
serve in general ? 

In what respects is the animal frame the most wonderful of all 
combinations of machinery ? 

Why are the bones composing the skeleton so numerous? 
What would have been the effect of an opposite arrangement ? 
Recount the benefits of the present system. How is tiie safety of 
this disposition manifest ? 

What is the fabric resulting from the combination of the bones 
called ? What is the difference between a natural and an artificial 
skeleton 7 How many bones enter into the composition of the 
human skeleton ? How are they connected witb each o^er? 

What are the three great divisions of the skeleton recognised by 
anatomists T What does the second include ? What does the 
tb^rd comprise ? 

Of what does the head consist ? What is the use of the scull 7 
How and for what reason are the bones of the scull constructed? 

Of what does the trunk consist? Point them out in the figure. 
How is the n>tn«, verUbral column^ or back-bone constructed ? What 
is the use or the vertebra? Why are they called so? What are 
the ceraeal vertebra, and how many ? The dorsal ? The lumbar T 
Upon what does the base of the column rest ? How are the ver- 
teora connected ? What do they secure 7 Give an illustration. 
What prevents us from perceiving at once this to be the case ? 

What is the use of the body of the vertebr» ? Of the projecting 
ridge behind and rugged processes at the sides ? What is inter- 
poMd between each of the vertebrsB ? What triple purpose does 
It answer? 

What is the number of the n&«, and how are thev attached ? 
What are the seven uppermost called, and why? What are the 
fnB lower called, and why ? What is their use ? What their ac- 
tion? 

How is the joeluu formed ? Point it out in the figure. How 
may a general notion of its bones and their uses be formed ? 

What are the bones of the upper extremities ? Point out the 
soopula. The clavicle. The humerus. The radtus. The ubuk 
The carpal and metacarpal bones. The phalanges. 

What is the scapula ? How is it lamiliar to young ladies f 
What is its use 7 What is the coUar-bone ? What is its chief use ? 
Why wanting in the lower animals 7 

How is the humerus adapted, and to what is it liable, and why? 
How are the radius and vhut connected 7 What is peculisr to this 
articulation? How is the movement of turning round the hand 
clfiacted? 

Of what do the lower extremities consist ? Point them separ* 
itslj out in the figure. 
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Ho^isthetiUgMMe viticnUtedT What does it ihtu dbctT 

What it theV*« ^ kiiei*"ftt What la ito wet mrtw 
the tUna T What does iU lower end form ? What w the fbula T 
To what do the liftM aiid >Ma coBtiibttte, and how do they com- 

pare with the knee? , , . r^r v * • ^ 

n^bat mav be said of tfaa toTMl boBSsY Of what inqiovtaaee 

are they to tne sab^ject T ^ ,^ ^, _*• * i. 

Of what do bonis consistT What are the properties of each 

kind? 

What doss the mimal poitlon constitate aceoiduig to Benelins, 
and of what does it consistT How do the ammal and earthy por- 
tions vary? Inin&ncyY In middle life ! In old age ? 

What IS the effect of mmiatic acid on the bone, and how u its 
Mumal constituent procured? What is the effect of fire on the 
bone, and how is the •arihy constituent procured ? What do you 
mea^ by the amnuA coostitueat ? Whatby the «^Ay constituent ? 

•What important purpose is served by the diflforent proportions 
of the animal and earthy elements of bones? In early youth? In 

"Wttt^fs the p»c«« of the formation of the bone? Towbicii 
part do the vital properties essentiaUy belong? Why may they 
be said to belong to boih? , , ,^ , , j* 

With what organs are all parts of the bodyproyided to cany on 

the processes of waste and renovation ? What is the iise of the 

«feeries? The exhalants ? Theveins? The absorbent vessels T 

^nerves? What may be said of the braes m.thwewpecte 

' ^ve the feet that the bones are provided with bloodvesseU. 

^Shi)w byDoHi«L»s eipefimenU that the bonea are provided 

with absorbing and exhaling vessels. 
What objection may be raised awmst this view 7 
What cireumstances may be satisfectonly aUeged m answer to 

What IB the nervous condition of the bones when in health? 
Whv? In what is the benevolence of pain manifest when they 
are m a fractured state ? What is the habit of surgeons in order 
to produce the reunion of broken bones? Apply the principle. 

What other advantage aiises from the ntaUty of the bones? 
Exemplify this in the case of iMifr » ifce A-d. Towhatiathis 

*^ow''li^t?1Sr^nom«na exhibited in the bone, of the 



How is the same principle manifest in the dniuMilMm of ttie soft 
contents of the osseous cavities f In the case of the bram f . 
Why does the adaptaOion of the hard to the soft parts seem im- 

**'Exemplify iU reality in the various stages of human existenoe? 
By what two processes are bones expanded to smt the exigen- 
-'severtd occasions? Give illustrations. 
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What proportioti does the cartilaginoiu nutter bear to the earthy 
In bones in early life and old age, and what difierent results does 
tbis Tariation effect? 

What takes place in the osseous formation in some unhealthy 
states of the system 7 

What is the practical application to be made of our knowledge 
of the constitution of the bones 7 On what does their healthy con- 
dition depend 7 

How is the study of an organ or function often rendered incom- 
plete 7 In the case of the heaH ? Of the eye 7 Of the hrnite ? 

What effect is produced in any part of the system if it is deprived 
of its natural exercise or action? Give an exemplification m the 
case of the large artery which supplies the arm with blood. Of a 
muscle. Id the case of the bones. When the case is not extreme. 
What purpose do the bones answer, and what law must they fulfil 7 

What is one great requisite for the development and health of 
the osseous system? How must this be provided for 7 What is 
then a second reauisite? 

Why is this indispensable in the case of youth 7 What are the 
consequences of the non-fulfilment of this condition 7 

How is the wasting effect of action best illustrated 7 In the 
case of animals 7 What is the inference 7 

What is the law of the constitution in relation tathis principle? 
When the action is momentary 7 When continued 7 

What results from a partial action of the system? How is this 
manifest in the muscular system 7 

What law, highly important in its practical consequences, regu- 
lates the active and inactive states of the animal functions 7 In 
what is the benevolence of this arrangement manifest? How is 
this obvious principle daily disregarded? 

How does the law of exercise apply to the osseous system ? 
What natural defects in the bones may be attributed to the neglect 
of exercise 7 

Give the testimony of Sir John Sinclair in favour of the bene- 
fits accruing to the osseous structure from the enjoyment of ex- 
ercise. Give that of Delabere Blaine. Why do horses early and 
hard worked never arrive at their full size? 

From what other causes besides inadequate exercise does defec- 
tive nutrition arise? Among the poor? The. rich 7 What are 
the consequences to both 7 

How may the relative uses of the bones and muscles be com- 
pared 7 How does this apply 7 In the case of infancy 7 In the 
iiaeased state called moUities osman f In the case of fevers, acute 
diseases, and sudden fright ? 

When is the maturity and perfection of all organs and functions 
attained 7 Exemplify this at large in th* case of the infant. 

Of what practical use is the knowledge of this circumstance 
possessed? How is it often perniciously disregarded by some 
lond parents 7 

What is said of the effiscts of leadmg-9lrin§t ? 

Ii2 
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WlMt tmy b> Mid <if thaindiacrimintf me of rfi it h d l t t ' 
What is nid oTthe «m of «CMyt and the wdmtdfhmMt 
.What ezcuM is given for the tautology of* this and the last 
cfaapterT 

CHAPTER VII. 

What is the snbject of this chapter? What is necessary to te 
pKemisedr 

How many different kinds of hlood circulate thnmgh the body? 
What is the property of the former 7 How is it distributed! Whiat 
is the mrtat What great change does the blood undeigo in its 
circulatioD through its two systems of tessels ? 

What two conditions are essential to the reconreraion of renooa 
into arterial blood T 

How is the first condition fulfilled f How is the second f 

Explain the manner in which respiration effscts this reconirer* 
eion. Into what do the venous ramifications terminate f 

What distinction is to be observed between the pulmonary ertsry 
and the pulmonary vtma T Stt note. 

What circulations of the blood are there, and how are they car^ 
tied on f What is the object of the former T Of the latter ? 

Why is the function of respiration of preeminent importance ia 
the anmial economy f What are the particular and more general 
meanings of the term reapira<i«n T What are the words Bongtufieo' 
Cioit and oib'ttiion used to denote? 

What influence have the quantity and quaUty of the blood on tha 
system ? Exemplify in the case of quoMtity. In the case of fwitf* 
ty. In consumption. 

Why ia a knowledge of the structure and functions of the lunga 
highly important ? 

How is exposure of the blood to the action of the air carried on 
in man and the more perfiect animals ? In fishes? In worms t 
Why is this exposure necessary ? 

Describe the lungs in man. How do they vary in difierent per- 
sons ? Point out the position of the right and left lungs in the 
figure. Point out the large Uoodvessels ^oing to the superior ex- 
tremities. The liver. What is the position of the diapnragm or 
midriff? How ia the stomach situated? Which is the gall-blad- 
der? What is the intestinal canal? What is iu use? What do 
you mean by the penHdUk otvtrmiodar motion? What does it 
resemble? 

Of what does the substance of the lungs consist? What are 
theftrottcfturf tubes? The atr-ceUs? What is their abearance T 
Their sizftf Their internal structure? Their use? The extent 
of their lininc membrsne ? 

Does not the lining membrsne prevent the action of the air on 
the blood? Prove tbe Act 

What bloodvessels do the longs possess in common with other 
and what are peculiar tothemselviM? WJbat is their uae t 
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What form the principal part of the etraoture of the longsr 
yiThy are the j provided with nerres T 

What 18 pulmonary eshalatimf How is it carried on? What 
is its use T How is the air which we breathe vitiated 7 What 
renders the breath ofifensiTey and gives to rooms their sickening 
smell? 

In what part does pulmonary absorptwn take place 7 How doee 
it operate T What are sometimes its effects T 

what practical advantages may we derive from the explanation 
of the structure and uses of the fangs T What is the Jlrtt condi- 
tion? How may this be applied to hereditary tranaousaion of a 
constitutional liability to pulmonary disease? 

Where may instances be adduced of these lamentable results? 
How might they be prevented ? What coarse should be adopted 
by the young under such circumstances ? For what reason ? 

What is tne most frequent source of the more serious forms of 
pulmonary disease? How might medical men be useful in this 
^case? 

To what important fiict has Dr. Clark drawn attention on the 
«ubject ? How should this weigh with parents ? 

What is the aecond condition requisite to the well'being of the 
lungs and to the free and salutary exercise of respiration? To 
what may the morbid state of the lungs be freqoentljr attributable 7 
In the lower animals 7 In the manufacturing population? Among 
the higher classes ? What is the case of butchers 7 

What is the third condition? How is this impeded? What 
are the consequences? What are Mr. Thackrah's calculations 
with re^)ect to the relative pulmonary exhalations of males and 
females ? To what two causes may be referred the minor quantity 
<tf the female exhalations? 

What may be said of the relative harmony of the constituent 
parts of the animal frame? In the case of the muscular systeok 
and the function of respiration? By what other means is the 
same end greatly facilitated 7 By what else, and for what reason 7 
Why do the depressing passions predispose to pulmonary con- 
sumption ? Upon what principle ? 

what effects do the depressing passions of the mind prodnce? 
The exhilarating passions ? Why should such be the results of 
different kinds of mental emotion? What do these principles 
show? 
What is A fourth essential condition ? For what reason 7 
What does atmospheric air, when taken into the lungs, consist 
of? What changes has it undergone when expelled 7 
What simultaneous changes occur in the brood? 
What two explanations are adduced to account for these 
changes? Which explanation is received? Upon what fact are 
all physiologists agreed ? What inference may be deduced from it 7 
what estimates have been made by Sir Humphrey Davy and 
Dr. Menzies of the times and quantity of the human pulmonary 
exhalations? 
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What is a low esdmate of the mAotoiM, and how b the vitit^^ 
of the exhaled air to be calculated 7 

Give illustratioDB of the evil effects produced by inhaling vitia- 
ted air. In a ntmue. What is the real cause which produces 
death in hanging T - 

Exemplify the principle by the case of the 146 Englishmen shut 
up in the BlaclL Hole of Calcutta in 1756. 

Relate the incident which occurred in the case of Crabbe the 
poet. 

What other instance is recorded in Walpole's Letters T 

What practical inferences may be deduced from these extreme 
cases of atmospheric vitiation 7 What other instances may be ad- 
duced 7 What reason is there to believe that cases like these oc- 
cur more frequently than is supposed 7 

Is it necessary to infer that toe fatal results in all the above in- 
stances were produced exdunvdy by the vitiation of the air 7 Ap- 
piv Dr. Bostock's estimate to the elucidation of the last case. 
What conclusion may be at any rate admissible 7 

What is the testimony of the most experienced medical officers 
of the army and navy 7 Of Sir George ballingall 7 Of Sir John 
Pringle 7 Of Dr. Jackson I 

Give another example in the case of the 4th battalion of Royals 
quartered in Stirling Castle. 

What disease, according to Mr. Carmichael, is produced by im- 

Sure air 7 Give his testimony in the case of the prevalence of die 
isease in the Dublin House of Industry. 

What is one great deficiency in the edacation of the profes- 
n<nial student? Give an instance of the truth of this charge. 
How does the case of the Professorship of Military Surgery in 
the University of Edinburgh become a general caution 7 

How has the renovation of the air served as a preventive against 
disease? Mention Sir Walter Scott's case. Give Dr. Joseph 
Clark's testimony. 

What is Mr. Thackrah's testimony with regard to the first indi- 
cations of pulmonary disease 7 How are they to be accounted for ? 

What is the imperceptible vet certain progress of the disease on 
the constitution 7 How is this ascertamed? What is an error 
concerning its cause? 

How is it difficult to impress some persons vdth a sense of these 
facts? 

What attention may be expected to be paid to these strictures 7 
What is the testimony of experience with regard to their truth ? 
What important fallacy did the discussions on the Factory Bill 
detect? 

To what should our attention be especially directed 7 What 
difficulty presents itself in persuading any rational and instructed 
mind that all care is supernuous ^ What would be the beneficial 
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Why is necesflity for adequate ipenlflalion so urgent in the Brit- 
ish manufactories 7 Give Dr. Clark's evidence. What other 
evils to the lungs attend cotton manufactories, spinning miils^ 
and the work of many trades ? Why ? 

How does the principle apply to our construction of houses ? 
Of puhlic rooms ? Of bedrooms 7 What may be observed of bed- 
curtains and cow-houses? 

Give an illustration in the case of the ill-constmcted pubhe 
rooms in Edinburgh. In what do the evils of the architectuie 
consist ? How does a knowledge of physiology thus show itself 
essential ? 

How have these remarks been verified in the lecture-rooms of 
Edinburgh? To what is the nuisance chiefly attributable 7 

How are they exemplified also m the case of the two British 
Houses of Parliament ? 

Why is the renewal of the air more particularly required in 
houses lighted with gas? What plan oi ventilation would be 
adopted in them ? 

What may be observed in the ventilation of churcher and 
Bchoote? What are its e£fects in the close of the afternoon ser- 
Vice? 

What is said of the ventilation of churches during the wmterf 

What instructive incident was experienced by the author in the 
case of an imperfectly ventilated schoolroom 7 

To what reflections did his observations give rise ? What con* 
firmed him in these views? To what may the effects produced 
by confinement in an iil-ventilated apartment be compared 7 What 
are its chief eflects according to Orfila ? 

Mention the case related m the note to prove the salutary ef- 
fect attending the occasional relaxation of scholars and the ven- 
tilation of their schoolroom. 

What other illustrative incident of bad ventilation in a church 
occurred to the notice of the author? 

What is one of the evils of ignorance? How has this been 
universally manifest, time out of mind, in deficient ventilation T 
What has science failed to effect in one case, while it has been 
provident in another ? In what is the inconsistency o£ ventilating 
only hotpUah manifest? What wouM be the effect of making 
phvsii^ogy a j[>art of a UlM^al education? 

What detrunental effects were occasioned by the influence of 
vitiated air in a prmtmg ^suMithmetU f What beneficial improve- 
inents were introduced into the apartments 7 Upon what natu- 
ral principle did this benefit depend I How did it act upon the 
workmen I In another instance? What caution shoula be ob- 
served in introducing free ventilation? What diseases maybe 
produced by extreme drmighu of air? Give some instances. 

What admirable expedient for ventilation has been adopted in 
the surgical wards of the Edinburgh Infirmary 7 

What ia Mr. Perk»s*s invention for the warminf and ventilatiQii 
of hoiuei and buildings 7 
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How does thif admirably aacceed in Mr. Cadell'a establish 
mentr 

How can the benefit of Mr. Perkins's apparatas be carried to an j 
extent? 

What are the chief merits. of his planT How is it safe and ef- 
£cient under ail circumstances ? How do^ the attention paid 
by the Russians to warmth and ventilation compare with other 
nations? 

What subject for consideration does the intimate relation be- 
tween the functions of the skin and those of the lungs introduce ? 

What are the true sources of animal heat ? Of what importance 
is its regular production 7 Why? In winter? In summer ? In 
cholera ? 

What relation has the production of animal heat with the state 
of the respiratory functions ? How is this evinced ? 

By what rule and in what case is animal heat the highest f 
How is the rule carried out in other instances ? 

What next condition affects the production of animal heat ? Il- 
lustrate the ease in depression of mind. In exhalation. 

What are other important conditions? What appropriate ex- 
ample is mentioned by Franklin, Parry, and Richardson? How 
may this proposition be evinced ? What phenomena may this ex- 
plam ? 

What else produces and what obstructs the development of an 
imal heat? How does exercise produce it ? 

What rule ought we to observe in attempting to increase tiie 
power of resistance to cold ? How does the power of this resist- 
ance vary ? What influence has the want or supply of adequate 
food on this resistance ? Exemplify. 

What influence has clothing in producing animal heat ? To 
what is its failure in producing the desired warmth attributable T 
What are sometimes the effects of feather beds on animal heat f 
How should a feaUier bed be used ? 

What sufferings are produced by c(xifining young people for any 
length of time in rooms insufficiently heated ? What rules ousht 
to be observed to afford them comfortable warmth ? What plea 
is set up in defence of an opposite practice ? Show its fallacy. 

What caution should be observed in heating rooms and public 
halls ? For what reason ? What is the practice on Continental 
Europe ? 

What subject with respect to the lungs remains now to be 
treated? 

In what respect is a judicious exercise of the lungs necessary f 
How should it be governed ? 

By what two methods may the lungs be exercised ? What ex- 
ercises are most serviceable when the object is their improvement? 

How should these be practised when the chest is unusally 
weak from hereditary predisposition ? 

Show how habitual exercise in a hilly country hat a powerful 
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tendency to impnm the wind and stren^ben the lungs? How 
was this hct experienced in the case of the author 7 

With what cautions is the foregoing exercise to be undertaken? 
In what case is it particularly advantageous ? 

How far may these exercises be carried with profit? What ef- 
fects do they produce ? What is the evidence of Jackson on the 
•ubiect, and how far is it to be received 7 

What position of the body is unfavourable to the expansion of 
the lungs? 

In what does direct exercise of the lungs consist 7 How far is 
it of value in these cases ? Under what circumstances may it be 
highly beneficial ? What preventive measure is recommendled by 
Dr. Clark 7 

What effect have crying and laughing on the system? Why 
should the latter be encouraged 7 What is an incident before re- 
lated ? How does it bear on the present occasion 7 

What farther influence does the direct exercise of. the lungs ex- 
ert upon the anatomy of the human structure 7 Relate the whole 
process according to the figure. How do the other functions of 
the body suffer when this exercise is neglected 7 

In what light are we to view the practice of loud recitations in 
schools and of singing in infant schools 7 How may the efficacy 
of these exercises be improved 7 

What precautions are to be observed in the practice of direct 
exercise of the lungs? How is the system to be prepared for it? 
What inconvenience frecjuently occurs to young preachers from 
neglect of these preparations 7 

what is said of the illustrious Cdtisb in illustration 7 What 
conditions must not be overlooked in the application of these 
principles 7 

To what other obvious rule does the same principle leadT Il> 
lustrate. In what cases ought not the lungs to be exercised? 
When is it difficult to convince the patient of tins 7 Relate an in- 
stance in point. 

Why should violent exercise be avoided during the active sta^s 
of cola 7 What apparent inconsistency is expliuned on this pria* 
dple? 

In what stage of recovery from disease is exercise.to be bene- 
ficially resumeid 7 What is the error of parents in this respect 7 

Why should sudden transitions to a different state oi 9tauh 
sphere be avoided 7 By what expedient 7 Why 7 

Which is the most important time of life to a person predisposed 
to consumption? For what reasons 7 Why ought the health of 
the physical system to be then attended to 7 What mental phe- 
nomena occur during this period? How is the deficiency aiter- 
waid compensated ? 

What course should be pursoed under such circumstances ? To 
prevent what effects 7 

What has been too much neglected during this period of life? 
MThat would be the results of proper care ? 



i 
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What •▼lis sriie to the yomig from their being kit in entire Ir- 
norance of the structtire and vaes of the diflfeient oi^gana of theor 
own bodies ? 

What is the character of the age between seventeen and twen- 

S-foor T How is the accuracy of these statements incontroreiti- 
7 established ? Give some lesnks from Connt Chabral's iStte- 
tisHcal Reaearchea for the year 1919. 

Give similar resolts for the years 1820 and 1821. 

What do the above results prove, and what useful leseone do 
they teach? What ought the combined testimony deduced from 
the changes in a million of people to establish ? 

How is the earlier mazimura of mortality in the male sex, espe- 
cially in cities, to be explained t Where is the means of their 
destruction first learned t 

What course of management may be observed with regard to 
those who are predisposed to consumption or weakness of cheat f 
What is the consequence of too much attention being paid ton»ro 
intelleccnal education? 

What work may be satia&ctoiily oonsolted with tegatd to eon* 
eumption and scroifiila? 

CHAPTER Vin. 

Of what is the nervons $y9Um composed in man and the higher 
Older of animals ? What is the subject of the present chapter T 

What is the brain f Of what is it the seat and centre ? 

What is the structure of the brain T What are its principal di- 
visions? 'WhtX ia the durm motor? The cerebrum f The eom»- 
htdontt How are these represented in the figure? What does 
G G represent? What are the two hemiapheree of the brain f 
What is the faix at falciform process? What is its chief pnrpoee t 

How is each hemupMre divided? Where is the tmterior lobe 
situated ? The middle lobe ? The posterior lobe 1 

What is the tentorium't The cerebellum? What is the mt 
mater ? What is its appearance when a little inflamed 7 Of wnat 
use is this minute sutiatvision ? 

What is the arachnoid membrane ? 

What may be observed of the convohaimts of difibrent brains? 
Of the same brain ? Exemplify. What is the medulla oblongata ? 
What has been considered the connexion between the brain and 
spinal marrow ? What is the true connexion ? 

Describe the character and position of the mrvet of the brain. 
The iAfactory nerve. The eiptic nerve. The matm nerve. The 
Ton* VaroUi. What is the use of this? Describe the auditcry 
nerve. The pnetanegaetrie nerve. What is its importanee and 
influence ? 

What other nerves are there, and how do they arise ? 
. What is said of the blood of the brain and its cireulation ? 

What is agreed upon by meet physiologists with regard to the 
«t«to*ioQ8 of the different parts of the taram? In what do they 



dHagree T What is the opuHkAi of dl phyKMoilili hnd pliiloM. 
phers? What is the anterior lobe considered to be by a large 
majority T What is the brain, by nearly amTeraal consent, con- 
sidered to be the seat of T 

How do many animals stand in relation to man with lespect to 
their nervous system? What is the property of a single organ? 
What is the doctrine of the Edinbwgh Refnew with regard to the 
maltiplication of the nervous massT 

What does the constant relation between mental power and 
development of brain eicplain? Give an example. Another. To 
vfhai laws is eveiy mental operation subject 7 Give an instance* 
Its practical applicati<m in opposite cases. What is the state of 
the Ignorance oi teachers on the sufoiect of physiology ? 

Wiiat has been said in answer to tne above practical application 
of the organic laws 7 How far is this true, and yet no exception 
to the general statement of the case 7 Give the reasons. 

How may the necessity for a long vacation of idleness be obvia« 
ted? Give an illustration. How would abaenee of exertioa ba 
irksome in both cases? 

How must mind and brain be diatinguisbed ? Bluatrate this m 
the case of the e^e. 

How are ihej mseparable f Show how tite amid and brain re* 
dprocate their influences. 

If the mind and brain are thns eleaely associated, what becdmea 
the object of primary importance in edibeation ? 

What is the first condition Of the healthy aetiom ef thb brain, 
and why? Illustrate the case. 

In what case of minor impottanoe may this hereditarf infla- 
Mice be evinced ? If the defect be on the niothet's side ? When 
both parents are descended fVom tainted parents ? Why is hered- 
ftary predisposition a more usual cause <tt nervous disease among 
the aristocratic families of the old countries ? 

Why is hereditary predisposition more particularly to be dread- 
^ 7 How is safety to be found, and the rule to be practically ap- 
|>Iied7 

What else besides hereditary predisposition exerts an influence 
on the mental character and liealth of ofispring 7 What is the 
testimony of M. Es^uirol ? In the case of the French revolution 7 
Xn one remarkable instance 7 In the case of James VI. 7 In the 
case of a young lady 7 

What is Dr. Cald well's testimony «id ad^ce 7 What precau- 
tions ought to be taken 7 What is the evfl of a contrary custom f 
What are the observations of the Hargrav!ii<ie of Anspach? 

What is ^e skcond condition required for the health of the 
brain ? What are the extreme effie>ct8 arising from differences ia 
the ouality of the blood 7 Give instances of two opposite extremes. 

what effects are produced by slighter variations hi the quality 
of the blood 7 In what inatancea are these commekily evinced 7 
Why is the operation (k the prind]^ in llkese eases indisputable T 
"^Hiyiiit not vealdMxSity wUeh producM tinmt Whiflto«ui- 

Kk 
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iiAt08 nenroQs diteaae and delicacy of ^oiiftitBtloa more commoi^ 
17 than is imag^ined 7 

Why are the beneficial results from tnUrmUdona in school hours 
to be ascribed to the same principles '( See twie. 

What condition requinte for tbe health of the brain is implied 
in the preceding? How does starvation or inadequate nutrition 
affect the brain 7 What does defective nutrition often depend on t 
What is the frequent consequence of insufficient food among ib» 
poor? 

What is the third condition of health in the brain and nervoaa 
system? 

How does the brain compare with other organs of the body in 
respect to exercise ? If it be doomed to inactivity ? If it be deeply 
exercised ? If it be overtasked 7 

What is to be first explained? 

What is the consequence of disuse in other organs already men- 
tioned? How does tne same principle apply to the brain? Why 
is this not surprising ? 

What renders sohtary confinement so severe a punishment to 
the most daring minds ? How is this also the case in continuous 
seclusion from society? Mention the hard position of fonemesMs 
in families, and its effects upon them. The case of those who 
are cut off from social converse by any bodily infirmity. Foe 
what reason ? What is tbe inevitable result ? 

How is this fact particularly observed among the deaf and blind f 
What is AndraPs testimony to this fact? How does he depict 
the situation and character of the deaf and dumb ? Are the aeaf 
and dumb to be considered inferior in mind to other men ? What 
are the cautions of Miss Harriet Martineau to her deaf fellow- 
sufferers ? 

To what conclusion may we reascmably come from the above 
facts ? What demonstrative evidence have we of this position ? 

What examples of mental and nervous debility may we find ix% 
society, arising from want of objects of interest upon which to ex- 
ercise the mental faculties ? what are the specific effects on the 
tone of the brain and mind? Why does the mind shrink within 
itself, and centre all its exertions in home ? 

How is the mind called out from such a state of things? What 
is the efiect of the change ? What is the real cause of this effect? 

What example may be adduced in confirmation of these views-T 
Mention a particular instance of a young military officer. 

Who are the most frequent victims of this kind of predisposition 
to derangement ? From what causes? How do their opiuona be- 
come affected? What is the result to the brain? Ultimately to 
the mind ? 

What diseases arise from irritability of the brain? Hew ? la 
what manner is this provided ? Qive a common instance. Apply 
the principle. What other instance may be adduced? 

Give an additional illustration. 

^^''•t is one great evil attending the absence of soma impem- 
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mvB employment to ezeidie the mind' and brain? To what in 
•tability and kind of indulgences does it give rise ? What defence 
is set up for these indulgences ? In what is its fallacy evident? 

What is the true remedy for these evils? To what does the 
patient have recourse ? What should be his proper resource ? 

From what other cause do evils arise to the brain ? By what 
may this be exemplified ? 

What analogy do these phenomena bear to the brain ? What 
is the only difference ? In what particular cases has even this 
diflbrence been removed and the analogy been verified ? Relate 
the case detailed by Sir Astley Cooper. That of Dr. Caldwell. 

What expedient might be adopted to iuTigorate the mental op- 
erations? What proof have we of this effect? What confirms 
it ? State the case of a senator at Washington. Of a member of 
th€ House. Of a member of the law of Transylvania. How may 
the cases of Whitbread, Romilly, Castlereagh, and Canning be 
explained ? 

At what particular time of life is excessive and continued men- 
tal exertion hurtful? In what is the analogy here complete? 
What is the case of scrofulous and rickety children? Wjiat is 
the cause of their early promise and their subsequent disappoint- 
ment ? How should they be treated ? 

What guide do the necessities of the constitution adviie in le- 
nrd to precocious and dull children ? What is the usual course ? 
What is the consequence of the error? 

What is Dr. Brigham's testimony on the subject ? 

To what does he ascribe the error of the infint school system T 
Where is this more especially prevalent? In what may it be ex- 
hibited? 

What facts in American schods does Dr. Brigfaam adduce in 
illustration of his arguments ? 

What is the state of the case in Oreat Britain ? What relation 
dowphysieal there bear to menial exercise ? Adduce a case in 
proofof the fatal results! 

How has it been customary to treat the fatal effects produced 
by this pernicious system? What is the case mentioned by Dr. 
Brigfaam ? What purpose ought it to serve ? What would ren- 
der infant tehoolt excellent institutions? What is Wilderspin'a 
plan 7 What is the state of some schools ? 

What is the source of much mischief in schools ? Why should 
the occupations of the young be varied, and firequent intervals of 
active exercise be allowed in the open air? How does the pres- 
ent system fail ? What other besides mental operations has the 
body to perform ? 

To what lamentable effects of excessive mental activity in young 
men has ignorance of the organic laws given rise ? 

Adduce instances from the American Annals of Education, of 
t!be evils arising from the unnatural union of sedentary with stu- 
fiioos habits. 

What better system of training has been introduced to v 
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theM «v9if D«wiib0 its plan. What hafve bean te nanilsf 

What is the remtrkable language of the Report T What is Dr. 
Fellenburg's plant ^ •• 

What is a cooimon case aad consequence of an ezcesaiTe and 
continued excitement of the brain T What is the case of Sir 
Humphrey Davy T What were his extraordinary habits and in- 
dulgences T 

To what pradisposing causes are fever and death often the ef- 
fect, more than the intensity of the fever itself? 

Under what other form does nervous disease from excessiTO 
mental labour and exaltation of feeling sometimes show itself? 

Why should moderation in mental exortion be more observed 
as age advances ? 

How does the fate of Sir Walter Scott occur as an illuatratioa 
of this truth? , _^ ^ 

What takes place from excessive mental exertion where a pre- 
disposition to insanity exisU? Mention the case recorded by 

Pinel. 

In whom, according to Tissot, do disorders produced by the ef- 
forts of the mind fiill the soonest ? What is his reason f What 
was the case of Boerhaave ? 

What field lies open for examples in this case ? Who may be 
adduced as an instance in addition to Davy and Scott? What 
leasons may be assigned ? Upon what classes of persons do neiw 
vous disorders most frequently fall? What is said of Gretry! 

Of Weber? , . , 

What is the reason that even ednceted people cannot assign 
the i«al causes q( their nervous diseases ? Kelate the case ofm 
young Christian. With what reflections and coarse of coodua 
ought his case to be improved by ministers of the Word ? 

CHAPTER IX. 

What is to be taken into consideration in this chapter ? 

What is a law of the animal economy ? What is hence the rule ? 
Give an illustration . What are the worst forms of indigestion and 
nervous depression? What are the circumstances of the case? 
In whom is this fact experienced? Why are they insensible to 
it ? How is this organic law observed in dogs and horses ? 

What is the practice observed by some classes of people and in 
the United States? How is the objection, arising from this prac- 
tice, answered ? When do the bad effects of indigestion show 
themselves? To what is the extreme prevalence of dyspeptic 
complaints among Americans partly owing? What is Dr. Cald- 
weirs testimony ? ,. . , 

What are the evils arising fr«m studious application towards 
the period of night? At what separate times soould the severer 
and lighter studies be engaged in ? For what reason ? To whom 
is this rule especially important? What was Sir W. Scott's 
practice? 



•' Who may be exceptions to the general rale, and what may be 
observed with regara to them ? 

- What is pariodicUyt and what is it the characteristic oft What 
does it hence require? What examples have we of this periodi- 
city ? What is Its tendency ? 

What organic law is broaght into operation in our acijniring 
readiness and forming habits? By what change is this effected? 
How does the organ of mind compare with the organs of motion? 

What is little adverted to in mental and moral education? 
"Why ? What is necessary to induce focility of action in the or- 
gans of the mind? In what manner? How does this apply to 
servanu ? To reading ? 

How ought the principle of rmetitkn to regulate the continua- 
tion of our atudiu 7 In schools 7 

How is this principle fsmiliar to ns in physical education? To 
^at should it hence be applied ? 

How does the same principle apply in the cultivation of omr 
mannera? How should parents be governed in respect to their 
children? 

How does the same principle apply to the cultivation of moral* f 
Give an illustration. Another in an opposite case. 

What differences arise from this source ? In the case of the 
negro? 

What is the next rule to be observed in the cultivation of the 
brain and mental faculties ? Illustrate. 

What ought not to be forgotten as to the subject of education? 
How is this readily admitted in the eaetemal senses, but altogether 
^denied or neglected in the mienuU T In what is the inconsistency 
iqanifest? 

What reformation would a general acquaintance with the laws 
of organization effect ? In what would the merest savage surpass 
the jphilosopher ? Give a full illustration. 

How sre we to torn to account the physical and mental organs 
which God has given us ? 

What occurred to the author after the publication of the third 
edition of his work? What important question was put to him, 
and what did it elicit? 

Why is physiology first among the subjects which is important 
for Uachartj as prurassional men, to be acquainted with ? 

Why is the muacyiar system an example ? 

Apply this principle to the exercise of a bodily power ? 

How does the same principle precisely hold lor the training of 
the mental powers ? 

How does it apply to moral education ? 

What are the instances in which the love of approbation exem- 
plifies this principle ? 

How might it also be exemplified m the case of our «ciMe if 
pmtke, if exercised in its proper organ r 

In the jcaae of rdiginn f 

Kk3 
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elusion of the rest? 

What it the proper coone to be taken to pvodnee moral excel- 
leoce in the yoanf 7 

How does the training of the monU and nXgiauB compare with 
that of the nUeibctmU faculties in the best diiected cstablishiDentfl 
and private fomilies, and for what feaaons? What is its condi- 
tion therein t How do sentimcnta act, and even in a stufMd child T 
What is one of the most eflectual methods of cultiTating and ex- 
citing the moral fiMlings of children T By what eonsraerations 
may this rule be enforced, or, rather^ on what occasions haa this 
rule been inconsistently violated ? 

With what qualifications are the preceding strictures on teach- 
ers and conducters of boarding-schools to be received ? 

What other delJiM]Qenciea have come to the notice of the anthoTy 
on the part of boarding-school keepers, which have operated prsjn- 
diciallv to the moral training in tne young? 

With what feeiingB are these practicee met in the first instance T 
What plea has been set up in defence of themT How is it ai»> 
•wereaT 

What other immonl and disgraeeful practice exists in many 
seminaries? Why is it so? 

What excuse has been sometimes offisred in justification of thie 
practice 7 How is it answered f 

Give some specimen of the above practice. Sm mau. 

What similar practice once existed between physicians and 
apothecaries? 

To what are snch delinquencies in teaohero to be attribated, and 
how may they be remedied 7 

With what limitations is the above censure to be received ? 

What is necessary to be kept in mind with regard to the moral 
sentiments 7 How is benmtoUnce stronglv excite? How should 
it be ordinarily exercised 7 How does the cultivation of this &c- 
ulty compare with the cultivation of some intellectual or pl^sical 
fsculties 7 How should the attention paid to the latter be extend- 
ed to higher sentiments ? What are the objects of benevolence, 
and what should be its extent 7 

What other moral principle should be cultivated 7 What is its 
nature, value, and use? 

How far are these illustrations sufficient? 

Why is the exclusive use of book-education as a means of con- 
veying instruction unnatural and inefficient? How is this exem- 
plified 7 

What is M. Duppa's testimony on this eobject 7 What habit 
renders a man intelligent and judicious? What is the evidence 
of a contrary state of mind being generally prevalent? What ii 
the reason 7 Why have tbpy not the habit 7 

How are the observing powers to be directly cultivated 7 What 
18 the contrary epinion I 

What is therefor* wanted in a syitem of education in harmony 
«"»» ♦He menul constitution? 
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Wlnt lerious ohBtaela to enterinf upon the eierciM here rac- 
ommendwi praaenU itself? How is it often iojudicioualy treated f 
With whet proper remedy should it be immediately metT How 
is this iUastrated T 

Why have the doctrines of phrmoUgy not been alluded to in the 
I»r8ceding pages T What is the author's opinion upon that subject ! 
What inpoitant influence has been already noticed, and now 
deserves attention ? 

What are the phenomena and nature of the nervout Jbdd or m- 
flmmetf What Hall that can be said of it? Give an illustration 
or two. 

What efiect have the changes in the quality or amount of the 
nervous influence on any organ? Give some instances of these 
changes and their effects. 

What analogous to this is <ribeervable in the muscles ? 

When is the quality of the nervous influence the best, and finr 
what reason ? What ought to be our great aim, and why ? 

How do the efforts of the nervous influence vary ? when is it 
the most grateful and eflicieut ? From what wIm arrangement of 
theCneator? 

When is the stimulus £ur from beneficial? Why? What is 
the result 7 

How does ove^exercise of the intellect and inactivitjr of the 
fselings effect the same ? What is the case of persons so situated ? 
What is an opposite case and its treatment ? 

How does toe influence of the brain and sudden emotions oper- 
ate upon the digeetive organs ? How do narcotics ? 

How do the mind and brain operate on the lungs and heart? 

In what does the law of our constitution discover a beneficent 
Gieator? 

What is the result to it arising from shunning society and active 
duties? Ftom engsging in the business and interests of life? 
From neglecting our niculties ? What does this harmony between 
Ihe menu and ^ysical world thus induce? 

By what hcU is the state of the mind shown to be influential in 
the production and progress of disease ? Give Sir John Ballin- 
gaPs testimony. VaidyV 

Of what service are tb»fuUngM in curative measures? What 
is the reason? 

How is the influsnce of the state of mind on the health exem- 
plified in recruits for the army? Give Mr. Marshall's testimony. 
tiow is it illustrated in France? 

How has its influence been illustrated in an opposite effect ? 
Give Sir Humphrey Davy's testimony. How do quacks profit 
largely by takin;? advantage of this principle, and how may it be im- 
proved by regular practitioners ? What are Baglivi's observations 7 

Give another remarkable instance. 

How does the kind visit of a friend often alleviate the sick f 
What is the true reason 7 How far may this benefit be extended ^ 

How does the influence of a regulated and well-educated activ- 
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it]r in the moral and intellectual iiumlties on the health conmara 
with that of active and boiateroas passiona ? How la tkia iUiis- 
trated by Dr. Caldwell in the caae of the signera of the Declara- 
tion of Independence 1 In the case of mathematiciana ? Of poetaf 

From what cansea does a Tisit to a watering-place or a joumej 
throBgh an interesting country tend to the healthy excitement A 
the bmiily functions T What attention baa been paid to thia prin- 
ctple in the medical departments of the army and navy? In the 
exploring expeditions to the northern regions? 

What important practical rale does thia natniaUv enggestt 
Where are other apposite illustrations to be met with! 

CHAPTER X. 

What is to be considered in this chapter T 

In how many different lights may bad healdi be regarded T 
What is the fibst T What is the sccond ? What is the thibd-T 

What are the practical results, if the first be the truth T If the 
eecond be true ? If the third be true ? 

How far does the strictest observance of the moral laws and the 
purest devotion contribute to the preservation of health T What 
proof have we of this position ? 

How far is the second proposition tenable T How far untenable ? 

How far is the third view in accordance with obeervation and 
past experience ? 

What facts with regard to mortality among infanta may be ex* 
hibited in proof of the truth of this view T State them. 

How do the different rates of mortality in crowded cities and 
country villages equally demonstrate its truth T 

How has the progress of knowledge and the increasing asceD* 
dency of neason traded to show Uie same truth? 

How has it been shown in the case of the tmaUptm ? 

How in the case of ague ? 

How does the present condition of seamen in maritime expedi- 
tions, when compared with their former lot, show it? 

Relate the case of Commodore Anson in illuatiatioD. What 
does it show ? 

What took place afterward on the vo^ge ? 

What is particularly to be observed m the above case, as cor- 
roborative of the author's views ? How waa the distemper, ac- 
cording to the testimony of the writer, considerably augmented f 

What is the case of the Spanish squadron which sailed nearly 
at the same time ? How does this compare with some late ex- 
peditions? 

Wtiat case may admit of a fairer comparison with that of Anson f 
What wholesome precautions did Captain Cook take for the healA 
of his men ? 

^how the beneficial results of these precautions to the haattli 
of his men in the course of the narrative. 

How are the cases of the Resolution and AdtmUun to be 
•^•'^d with that of the Centteriorf. ? 
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What wa9 the success of Captain Cook's admitable caie and 
vnwearied watchfalness T What is said of Loixl Nelsoa ? 
How ia the case of the Fury and Hecla in point? 
Id what particularities were all the conditions of health attend- 
ed to in these Northern Expeditions? 

Tq what three causes mav the extraordinary prevalence of dis- 
ease at the Penitentiary of Milbank be attributed ? 

How far ate these causes proved by subsequent changes and in- 
quiries? 
What is Dr. Latham's testimony in the case? 
What would probably have been the fate of the craws of Cook, 
or Ross and Parry, if they had been left to undergo the ordinary 
vicissitudes of life at home? To what practical reflections does 
this give rise ) 

What other case is adduced by Dr. James Johnson, which il- 
lustrates those &tal effects of ignorance, which a little knowledge 
in physiology would have frustrated? 

What where the £ital maladies brought on, and to what were 
they attributable? 
what else besides the lungs suffered in this case ? 
What would easily have prevented these disastrous results ? 
What beneficial effects has increased attention to the organic 
laws produced ? In England and Wales? In London? In Man- 
chester and Glasgow? 

In France? In Austria? Russia? United States ? In South 
America? In Paris? 

What may be observed of the great disparity of results obtained 
in EnglflUDd and abroad? 

How is the principle, however, established even by many of the 
Continental returns? What do these statementa sufficiently 
prove? 

What error has been common with rerard to the simple food 
and hiidy habits of the poor ? How is the reverse actually the 
case? In France? In London? What is Mr. Marshall's tes- 
timony? 

What important considerations does the corresponding dispro- 
poitioo between the rates of mortality in the different classes of 
society in Great Britain suggest ? What principle, frequently in- 
sisted upon, does it strikingly illustrate? What does blindness 
to this principle produce ? 

What criterion would have been infallible in the angry discus- 
sions which lately took place with regard to the reality of over- 
working the manufacturer? 

How may the visitation of cholera to the British Isles be con- 
sidered the act of a beneficent Providence ? 

What does the comparative exemption of the wealthier classes 
in Great Britain from cholera sufficiently show ? What human 
precautions tended to mitigate its ravages ? How did those who 
leganied such visitafioDS as the direct inflictions of a vengeful 
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Providence, nevertheless act as if the Creator intended tbft health 
of the race to depend on the laws of organization ? ^ ^ 

What cases are there in which many mdivjdnals saner from 
nearly unavoidable causes? How do the number of these com- 
pare with those whose health has been ruined by causes capable 
of removal or modification 1 What important truth is here stated T 
What important remark repeated? . ^ . -^ ^ , 

How far may the influence of habit, m render m g situations and 
causes comparatively innocuous, which were at first dangeroo^ 

^ow do sudden and gradual chaEOges respectively influence the 
system 7 What is the consequenee of a sudden transition from a 
hot toe cold climate, or wc«wer«i? 

What of a change from a healthy situation to one only a httie 
less favourable ? In what axiom do these facts terminate ? 

How ought the argument for the adaptation of the constitutioii 
to circumstances be turned? . , . , . , , . 

How far have advances in physiological knowledge and prac- 
tice of late years been successful or deficient ? In what does the 
difiiculty of illustration in the latter case consist ? 

What practice observed in the army may be adduced in illna- 

tration? 

How is it physiologically irrational T What are the statementa 
ofMr. FinlaysonandCountChabrol? .^ ^ , 

How are these results to be viewed in connexion with the laws 
of animal economy in time of peace? What is Mr. Marshall's 
testimony? What is that of Coe he? . „ . 

How are these results to be viewed m time of war ? How does 
this apply in the case of the army in Spain, according to Sir 
James Mac Grigor? , ^ ^ 

What is the evidence of Marshall in the case of a French army I 
What is the testimony of Bonaparte ? ^ , ,. . . 

How is this circumstance illustrated in the East India service f 
What is Sir George Ballingal's evidence ? 

How does Mr. Marshall support his positions? 

What is Dr. Pavies's asseverations? Why should recruits not 
be enlisted at so early an age? What is the cause of this emv 

neous practice? , , , . . , . 

Why has this topic been so long dwelt upon by the author 7 
Why is the author compelled to pass over other practices in 

which pubUc or pn^ate health is concerned ? 

CHAPTER XI. 

What has been the design of the preceding chapters ? What it 
the design of this? Why do this class of sufferers stand in need 
of attention ? 

What is the condition of the nervous and insane? What art 
the consequences of proper attention not being paid to the subject 
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foinuanihff What similar treatment has the nervmu disease mat 
with ? what prevents the correction of these evils ? 

What is deficient on physiological principles in the state and 
condition of public and private asylums? Uow far are they ser- 
viceable t What is said of their active moral treatment ? Why 
is it necessary T What is hence an object of extreme importance 
in establishments for the insane ? 

Why is the importance of mental and bodily occupation not ex- 
aggerated ? Yet vvhat is the case in the majority of asylums ? 

What becomes indispensable in the treatment of this unhappy 
class of persons? From what considerations arising from our 
knowledge of the muscular stracture 7 Of the structure of the 
skin ? Of the functions of the hmgs ? Of the nature of the ndnd J 
What hence are the inevitable demands of the case ? 

Bv what qualifications are these strictures to be limited ? 

What is a deplorable mistake with regard to the fuUngs of the 
insane ? What rarely fail in the treatment of the insane when 
calmly persevered in? What hence becomes of inconceivable 
importance ? What has been the general remark with regard to 
keepera of asylums? What does this suggest? What maxim 
has become every day more evident ? 

How do the above observations apply to the several stages of 
the disease ? How should these be respectively treated ? 

What should then be our grand aim in the construction taad 
management of public and private asylums ? 

How should the means ot mental and bodily exercise be planned 
for the insane ? What would render it more pleasant, more per- 
severed in, and more salubriops to the individual ? What would 
this latter condition tend greatly to eflfect? What emplovment 
would be best adapted to produce the desired effect, and why 
would not walking or riding be sufficient ? 

What should form part of an insane establishment in order to 
iurther these views ? How have such additions to the asylums 
for the insane proved beneficial? 

What is the particular character of man aa a social being t 
How far does disease operate .upon this character ? How far may 
this be turned to advantage in hmaiie asylums ? 

How may the patients of a higher class be piofitaUy employed-f 
How ou^ht the talents of the patient to be made avaiiabla? 

What IS a great desideratum in asylums dedicated to the middle 
and higher classes of society ? What benefits would accrue from 
this plan ? What may be an obstacle to its adoption ? Through 
what kind of channels might this obstacle be removed ? lUustsate 
these remarkSb 

What striking analogy has Pmel observed with regard to the 
treatment of the insane? What are eminentlv useful in both 
situations f When are they productive of the fullest advantagiea? 

Where is an establishment for the insane, endowed with attend- 
ants of the description denred, to*be found? How has the fre- 
^ent admission, of visiter* ia some measure aopplied the defician«> 
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deficiency be made known? 

Why are the higher cUmet of kii}ati^8» a* matten bow stand, 
the most anfortunate of all f How Is the defieiency twj imper- 
fectly supplied ? 

What IS the case of the poorer patieatat ^^y aie thej lea* 
sensible of the change ? 

From what has experience shown that gfeat benefit is deiiTed ? 

Why is this sabject of importance to tin general reader as well 
as to the professional man ? Why is the knowledge on this sub- 
ject, when eonfined to medieal men, productive of no good effects T 

How may the justness of the author^ atrictures be beet nndi- 
eated? 

CHve an illostration cff the defects of the present system in the 
cases of die City Asylum fbr the Poor in EdintNirgh and the West 
Church Chanty Workheuse. 

Give, as a contrast, an illustration of die Middlesex County Aajr- 
him at Hanwell. Why is it to be piefenred to the excellent insti- 
tutions at Perth, Dundee, and Glaagow? 

In what respeets does the establishment at Hanwell benefit firoa 
the superintendence of Sir William and Lady Ellis ? How does 
Miss H. Martineatt confirm the author's lepresentationa, and in 
what does she err Y What is the real state of the case ? In what 
condition are the two great institutions of Bethlem and St. Lake's ? 

What is the state of the Edinburgh Pauper Asyhnn T 

How does the Hanwell Asyhim compare with tmtt of Edinboisfa ? 

What is the defective state of the Edinburgh Asylum ? 

What is a common condition of health to the insane as well at 
sane! How do the institution at Hanwell and others similarly 
managed act in subserrience to this condition f 

Wlut defects exist in many private asylums which umntly de> 
mand improvement? With regard to ventilation? why ia this 
a serious evil ? With regard to cleanliness ? With regard to 
occupation and employment of the mind? What iniudicioos 
eowse has been followed in this respect ? Upon what fiital mis- 
take is this treatment franded ? 

How has EsQuiBOL, in his private establishment, acted in this 
respect ? Detail at length the excellence and suitableness of all 
his arrangements. Why axe the French more successful than 
the English in procuring suitable attendants ? How for, accord- 
ing to EsQUiBOb, does gaining the confidence of the lunatic patient 
go to his cure? What is the value of this opinion ? . 

What is the progressive courae of treatment which Esqvixol 
adopts ? How may the necessi^ of adopting infiuentiid moral 
active treatment be conclusively shown ? 

In what lifffat are the author's strictures on the Pauper Ajyhntt 
of Edftibttfgh to be teceived ? 
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AbMibent power of the skin, 62 ; of the hiDgs, 16& 
Afoe, whjr leas prevalent ia Britain now than formerly, 314. 
Anr» pnie, neooisary for health, 26, 30, 191, et seq. Why wtmt 
^ and moiat air ao eopreaaive and unwholeaome, 6Q. Effect 

ef moiat air npon the Patch, 66. Contagion prevented by 

ita warmth ana dryneaa, 67. Its chymical composition^ 191. 
American Annale of Edncation qaoted, 263. 
Aaiericaas deficient in cleanlineaa, 84. Mnchtronhledbylndigee- 

tioB from nei^ectitg repose after m^la, 273. 
Anatomy ought not to be separated fronnihysioloffy, 36. 
Andral ouoted on ttw mfotcu condition or the deal anddiUDih|248b 
Anhnal heat. See Hfot, 
Animate and inanimate bodiea diatingnished, 21. 
Anson's voyage round the world, causes of the eztraordirarry die > 

eaae and nwitality during, 314. 
Anapach, Margranne of, quoted on the regulation of the tem 

per 4aring pregnancy^ 243. 
Architects often err from ignorance of physiology, 905, 209. 
Armstrong quoted on beneficial exerciae, 125. 
Attitvde ought to be fireguently varied, 115. 



livi ouoted oit the influence of the conversation of physieiaai 

en the health of their patients. 306. 
MUngall, Sir George, quoted on Ihn necessity of ventilating hos- 

pua&k 196 ; on the compaifktive health of aoldiers in garrison 

attd dniing a campaign, 9M; on 1k» mortality of young re- 

ciiiita»396. 
Barlow, Dr., on the neglect of muacular exercise in boaiding* 

schools, 117, 118. 
Bateman, Dt., quoted, 70. 
Bathing, in what cases benefiei«l,7& Rsc<wnmei4^,83. Warm, 

oeld, and ahower oath0> ^ Tepia or wann bath ^^enerally 

beet, 661. Time for bathing, 87. Vapour and hot-air batbet 

88, 80. Fear of eatchina tlM after warm bath groondleaa, 

88. Warm bath not weaaemng, 91. tTaeful in nervous du* 

aasee, 91, 98. 
BadakHhea, airing «( 9U VentOatiim qi b«drQoni«, 203. Soft 

feather bndi mimvper, 810. 
BeD, Sir Chariee, ta VfwOfiBiiea laspac^ ^ muKU^ 

118. 
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Belzoni'fl great nrascalar power, 111. 

Benevolence, education of that sentiment, 29S. 

Birds, beat of their blood, 214. 

Black Hole of Calcutta, 193. 

Blaine, Delabere, quoted, 54. 

Blistering of the hands in labour, 44. 

Blood, its circulation increased by exercise, 103, 104, 171, 189. In 
what manner, 131. Its circulation described, 178. Conditions 
of healthy state of the blood, 179. An ample supply of good 
blood necessary for the health of the lungs, 187. Influence 
of its condition upon the brain, 244. 

Boarding-schools, stinted diet in some, 104. Inadequate mason- 
lar exercise at, 117. Injudicious times at which exercise is 
taken at, 138. Often insufficiently wanned, 217. Malprac- 
tices in, 230. Meanness of some conductors of, exemplified, 
289-294. 

Boerhaave injured his brain by intense thinking, 2G9. 

Bones, attachment of the muscles to, 101. Their structure, uses, 
and conditions of health, 1 55. Anims^Bnd earthy constituents 
of bones, 161. Their structure at different ages, 102. Ves- 
sels of the, 163. Process of healing of broken bones, 165. 
Accommodate themselves to the soft parts, 166. Softened by 
some diseases, 168. Weakened by want of exercise, 169, 
224 ; and by want of sufficient food, 171. 

Bowel-complaint, how produced by chill of the skm, 52. Not cu- 
rable in every case by the same remedy, 54. 

Bowels, their sympathy with the skin, 51, 54. Their slowness in 
sedentary persons, 134, 222. 

Brain, the source of voluntary motion, 105. Weak during r^id 
growth of Uie body, 227. Described, 232. The organ of the 
mind, ib. Different parts of it perform different functions, 
236. More and more complicated in animals as they ascend 
in the scale of mentality, 237. Conditions of its healthy ac- 
tion, 240, et «eo., 340. Laws of exercise of the, 246, ei aeq. 
Circulation of blood in it, quickened by mental 'action, 254. 
Evils arising from its excessive and premstore ezerciss^ 254, 
256. Influence of its ciHidition on the health of the body at 
large, 300. 

Breathing. See Retpiratien. 

Breda, cure of garrison of, 306. 

Brigham, Dr., ouoted on precocity of mind, 258. 

Bums and scalds often latal by producing inflammation of the 

bowels, 56. 
Butchers almost exempt from pulmonary consumption, 188. 

Caldwell, Dr., quoted on the influence of the condition of mothers 
during pregnancy upon their children, 243. Case of expo> 
sure of the brain quoted ftom, 255. Quoted on the quiekened 
circulation in the brain during mental exercise, 255. His 
ThoughU on Physical Education lecomnMxied, 282, note. 
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Quoted on Jth0 pnfalaiice of indigeition in the United States^ 
274 ; on the beneficial inflaence <u well-regaUted passions on 
liealth,307. 

Callisthenic exercises, 146. 

Garib children, why robust and weii>made, 140. 

Carmichael, Mr., on the production of scrofula by want of mu«* 
cular exercise, HQy^and by impure air, 196. 

CerebeUom, 233. 

Character modified b^ habit, 277. 

Cheerfulness conducive to health, 305. 

Children ought to indulge largely in active muscular exercise, 121, 
139-1*41, 150, 151. Ought to be well fed, 171. Ou^htnottobe 
made to walk too soon, 172. Noisy sports beneficial to them> 
221. Their brains ought not to be orertasked, 256. Ought 
not to be sent too early to school, 250. Precocious children, 
186, 257. See Ir^wUs. 

Cholera, benefits resulting firom the late Tisitation of, 328. 

Churches often iU-yentii«tod, and evils thence arising, 206, 206. 

Circulation of the blood described, 178. See Shod. 

Clark, Dr. James, on hereditary tendency of scrofula and con- 
sumption, 187. Quoted on the importance of ventilating 
manufiictories, 203 ; and on the means of improving the 
chest, 221. His work on Consumption and Scroihla recom- 
mended, 231. 

Cleanliness, necessity oi; 64, 76, 83, 315, 316. 

Clergymen ought to train and strengthen their lungs, 223, 224. 
Often destroy their health in youth by excessive study, 263. 

Climate, change of, in consumption, 230. Its influence on the 
health, 330. 

Clothmg ought to be porous, 64. Woollen clothing, 64, 65, 79. 
Ought not to be too warm or too cold, 75, «t uq. Errors in 
female dress, 78, 139, 188. 

Cold destroys the sensibility of the skin, 60. When intense, im- 
paiis the mental Acuities, 71. Cold fiset how productive of 
disease, 78. Sensibility of consumptive patients to cold, 214. 
Coldness of the extremities piodnced by mental depression, 
215. 

Colds, how produced by chill of the skin, 52, 89. Speaking and 
violent exercise improper during, 224. 

Cdlour of the skiB^ 45. 

Conscientiousness, education of that sentiment, 296. 

Consumption, pulmonary, 77. Bathing useful in, 87, 90. Sailing 
and riding on horseback powerful remedies, 94. Illustrative 
case, ib. How it causes death, 181. Importance of physio- 
logical knowledge to persons subject toif, ib. Hereditary 
trsnsmission of, 185. Produced by inadequate nutrition, 187 ; 
by the pressure of stays, dec, 188 ; by the depressing pas- 
sions, 189. Consumptive patients very sensible to cold, 214. 
Means of warding oflf consumption, 218, et a«q. Liability to 
it greatest during the period of growth, 227. Dr. Clark's 



TMaAito 4m Oonmiimlaoii nt^mnuluMi, 231. Cwamu tf, ia 

the fleet, 388. 6eeXiii«». 
CoDtftgion, how pieyented by dryneH and wannth <lff tlw ai^, 66^ 

Fear conducive to, 304. 
Converaation of inteUifeBt fiitada fiaroorable to health, 80&-ae7* 
OoBvDlatone, HO, 111. 

Cook*8 second voyage, esoellent health ef th^ wukn doililf , 316. 
Cooper, Sir Astley, ease of exposure of the brainmioted fiai% 8M* 
Corbauz quoted on nuMtality at diflitoiBl agei, 809* 
Corion or true akin, 48. 

Ooraete, their nto extienely iofuiieva, 130, 181 
Coativeneaa cf sedentary pmonk, 134^ aae. 
CoughJBg, utility of, 63. 
Okaobe neaily auffiicated ki his yeoth, 104. 
Cnmp, 111. 

Cuticle or scarf-skin, 43. 
Cutis or true skiii, 40. 
Cuner, bis IttUfs strengthened fajr leetQiing, IfiO, 884. Qnaleil 

on the relauoii between the emof tincerabtal lobeaaadtlM 

iAteliiiience of aninaft^ 836, note. 

Danckif, 145. 

Daviea, Dr^ quoted OB (he pnaartatioB of the health K»r aokUen, 
17. 

Dayy, Sir Humphrey^ ieited with feuk bt osDaeqoeiioB ef vfnt* 
exertion of nalaa, 866. 

Deaf and dumb, deteiioiiation of tiieir aunde by aachafloB, M7. 

Dermis or true ekiot 46. 

Diabetes, 62. 

Pigsatian promoted by flee eutancKxia MrapirhtidD,07. RetatM 
by. active exenrise of body nr mind iaaarediatiBly after eating, 
137, 278. Injured by impure air, 800. InfluoBCo of its eondi- 
tioB upon the heat of the body, 216. P r omated by nmaeoia/ 
«xecc&e,8e8. infloMicedbyilieBthite<if(habmin,30a. Sea 
iStonunh. 

Diaease, aludy of, improper except by medical men, 13l Acute 
and chronic distinguished, 32. The same disease lequirea 
difiarsBt remedies aobording to its «htiee, 54. flaie(ut«ty« 
185, 240. Often occasioned by alighi oanaea epet a t a ig silent- 
ly for a bng period, 200, 327, 329. Cinaaa oi; oounAMPad, 
309. SeeJEboM. 

Dog, its frothy mouth in warm weather, 60i 

0^D^ Mons., his opiaioii of the aacritiotia of the sidn and diges- 
tive canal, 98. 

Dress, 64. See CJoaU^. 

Drankenness not harmhwsi althoBi^ somadirttikaidB e^joy gooi 
health, 14. 

Dumb-bells, 140, 176. 

IHippa, Mr., quoted on the eixor of confining education to woida 
297. 
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Edinbui^ Review quoted on the brains of ^mimals, 237. 

Edinburgh pauper lunatic asylum, its defects, 351. 

Education, muscular exercise neglected in that of girls, 116. Ne- 
cessity of attending to the laws of exercise of the brain in, 238. 
Ought not to be too early commenced, 257. Importance 0£ 
repetition in, 276. Education of the moral and religious sen- 
timents, 288. 295. Children ought to study .things as well 
as words, 296. See Boardmg'tehtoU. Brain. Children, In- 
fanta. SchooU. 

Enkstingr of soldiers, 332. See Racndts, 

Epidermis or scarf-skin, 44. 

Esquirol's lunatic asylum, 356. 

Excretion from the skin, 48. 

Exercise, muscular, dissipates chillness of the skin, 70, 78. Ben- 
eficial e£fects of, on the body in general, 103, 131. Condi- 
tions necessary for rendeiuig it useluir 103, et aeq. Neglected 
in the education of girls, 116. Scrofula produced by want of, 
119. Most beneficial when we have an mteresting aim, 124, 
345. Its effects in strengthening the muscles, 127, 128, and 
lungs, 218. Rules for its regulation, 128. Quickens the cir- 
culation of the blood, 131, 254, and the breathing, 133, 189. 
Time at which it should be taken, 135. Different kinds of, 
namely, walking, 141 ; riding, 145 ; dancing, ib. ; gymnastics, 
ib. J fencing, 149 ; shuttlecock, ib. ; dumb-bells, ib., 176 ; read- 
ing doud, 149, 223. Ought to be taken by mothers during 
gestation, 243. Bad effects of too violent or protracted exer- 
cise, 142, et eeq. Illustrative cases, 144, 151. Prevents cos- 
tiveness, 134, 222. Muscular exercise of the insane condu- 
cive to recovery, 345. See MuecUt. The bones weakened 
b]r want of exercise, 169. 

Exercise of the lungs recommended, 218, et aeq. Improper when 
lungs are diseased, 224, and during colds, 225. 

— — of the brain, 238, 246, et aeq. Too much hurtful, 254. 

Rules for mental exercise, 272. Improper immediately af 
ter meals, ib., and late in the evening, 274^ Importance ot 
. regularity in mental exercise, 275. Each cerebral organ 
must be exercised on its own objects, 279. 

Eihalation, puhnonaiy, 184. 

Factories, health of children in, 25, 327. 

FatiguOj a symptom that too much exercise has been taken, 128. 

Fear injurious to health, 190, 301. Predisposes to contagious 
disesses, 304. 

Feet, wet and cok5, how productive of disease, 78. Rendered cold 
by mental depression, 215. 

Females, errors in their dress, 78. Bad efieets of their neglect of 
muscular exercise, 116, 139. Frequently injured by tight 
lacing, 139, 188. Females in easy circumstances why so lia- 
ble to unhappiness and nervous disease, 249, 251. 

FenciHg, 148 

hh2 



Flannel clothing, 64, 79, 81. 

Fbod, abandonee «f,ii6ccBMryibrm«icaiv«ilidai^4 104. OAan 
defideak in boutteMchools, ib. DefioiBey ot, leads to con- 
samptioii, 187. InnieDoa of ita qaanlitT and iqjoaU^ on the 
lieat of the body, 21ft, and on tba keatk of the bnin* 245. 
Mortality from deficiency ef, 8S8. 

Foibea, Dr., quoled on the negleot of ttneenlar exerme ai bonid- 
ing-echoola, 117. 

Oaa, uae of, in dwelling -hoasea, 206. 

Goveraeaaea, cauaea of their imhap|iineaa and bad health, 847. 

Grief injuiiooB to health, 190, 301, 304^ 321. 

Gnmth, abondanoe Of %od oeManiy duiHg, 104. Liabflity to 
consumption at that period, 287. Mind then weak, fend ought 
not to be overworked, lb. Body alao weak, 838. 

Oymnaatk eKeffeiae% 14& 



Hahifei, fimnatioa oi; eTMm IniaMiae ^ hiAit an diMBimg 
eiaaea of diaeaae, 329. 

Henwell Lunatic Aaylnm, 351. 

Hawtdm'a Medical Statiatica quoted, 894. 

Health ought to be caiefoUy Meaerved, aa weU aa nought for when 
loat, 29, 85, 38, 880. Manrnwaiinge'e quaint tieantptioii of, 
88. How inrared by grief and fear, 190, 80L Gaaae^ ef bad 
health conaidendk 309w bnpoitence ef phywolagioal knowl- 
edge for enabling iadtviduala to preeaiVe their heaUi, 80, 25, 
4(Mf., 54, 801,885, 887, 828. fieel^Maw. 

Heart m organ df circulatien, 178. 

Heat of the human body, how regiiated, 57. Ita aouce, 813. 
Caaaea by whit^ it ia elevated and dapraaaedi 8i4» wt aw. 

Heieditary tranamiaakmof aoidfttlaeial f miaunyHiw, 186 ; ef dia- 
eaaea of the Inrain, 240. 

Honea oogirt not tohe pHt to^oik ata tooaaiiy eg^ 473^ 

floapitals, importance of their ftfopor veiltilaliQn, 197, 811. 

Honae of Coaanona, had eflbcta of ita ddfootive lanliiatidn, 806. 



Idteaesa piaductvre of nemma and oikar diaAaaea» 848^ 801^ 8A 

Often leada to gormandizing, 253. 
Infonta,ernm in ifaatreatBttiit 01,27,98, 890, 318. €iyki|r add 

aobfeiBigbeniefi^tb,88i. Chnataaatality^i; 88^78, 866^818. 
Iitfiukt-aebook, 122, 283« 250, 8tt. 
Inflammation requires zeat, 224. 
Inaanity oftsa odeaaiflDed by moidindleaieBtdl etertiOD^ 968. A> 

plication of the principles of pfayiiology to the tteakDMUt of; 

838. Hurtfol ignoianoe of the public reapecting it, 338, 338. 

Lanaiic aayhwia, 348. Moral tiaatmant ef the iMane, ih. 

Ought not to be without regular occupation, 848. The aoci- 

ety of aane persona very conducive to their leoorery, 343, 347. 
Intoxication disturba voluntary motioD, 107. See *^ ' 



uriHuc 

iB^lontaTy tndiclet, 154. 

iny, Esqiurol't tamMKic atyktfM «t, 85^ 

JofawoA, Dr. Jttnfcfl^ quoted oti the UM of th« baUi m iMrvDai ( 
eases, 9Si ; on the bad efiects of too violent ezer6iM» 143 i on 
the causes of distaiei in tlMileet* 38S. 

Lathun, Dr., quoled an the ittfluttDiee «f maital dspiession on 
health, 381. 

Light, its beneficial inftucMce on thsbody, 8& 

Literary mon, diseMes of, from too uateme thankiay, 71. Lon- 
gevity of different classes of them compaiied, 307. fiea Std- 

Living b^nn ^Kstin^shed iratoi inanlttate, SI. 

Longevity crt men with well-tegdated niindst 307. Sea MtrHiUiif, 

Lonatie asyhitns, 340, tt Mf. 

Lungs, their over-exertioft hortfoi, sa Ailectod hf duU of tho 
■k^, S3, 77. Conneaioii between their healUi and Hm state 
of tlhe skin, 03. i Ihistrative can, ib. Strengthened hv read 
ing alowl, 149. Their stnxnare, fbnctkMia, and health, 178. 
Their exhalation and abeocption. 184. Conditions of their 
nealth, 185. Change of the olooa in passing through them, 
191 . Their connexion with animal heat, 214. Means of pro- 
moting their development, and improving their ftindtiuu^ftlQt 
et uq. See ConeiMijgltok 

Lymphatic vessels, 02. 

M'Grigor, Sir James, on the mortality of ymmg vaeniiti» 333^ 

malaria, 01, 04. 

piaiiufhijtoriee ought to be well vientilated. a03, 844. Soe Fa^ 
trnim, 

Marriage, eivils uriaiBg itam too earif ^ or between oahealihy per* 
sons, 185, 241. 

tonlhaU, M-r. Medry, quoted on curvatum of the spine, 140 ; on 
the ereat mortakity iof youw recruitek 304, 833, and of the 
€hi4thpehof«okheiis,d8ft Value and importance of his stelte- 
tical TCeeanJhes, 335, note. 

Martineau, Miss, quoted, 248, 353. 

lltLtorialism, 340. 

Mathematicians loh|[4ived, 307. 

Maynwvinge*li qnamt descnption of beatth, 38. 

Mean^NK:ise immediately Wore or after them iB|^Kipir» 135- 
'137. SeeJSVoH. 

Medulla oblongata, 235. 

Slemotv impvoviBd by Tegular eserciie, 875, not*. 

Milbankpenitentiary, disease in, 320. 

Mlnd,lllmof4te'eM>tionsu|KmthaskiB»'»L Bisorderod by lb- 
tense cold, 71. Ite influence on the muscular system, 121, 
€f »eq.^ 300. Mental depression injUiiooa to the ftuofs, 18i, 
and pioductivo of coMoess of the eKtmniiies^seUt «» •- 
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dming period of rapid growth, 227. Bnin the organ of th* 
mind, 232, 236. Mentu facoltiea eau be improYed onljr by 
improving the brain, 238, 280. Influence of mental emodons 
on the stomach, longs, and heart, 302, 303. See JBhsm. 
Pa$»kna. 

Moral sentiments, education of the, 288, 295. 

Mortality, at what age greatest, 228, 332. Vast diminution of, in 
consequence of increased attention to the organic laws at 
nature, 324. Mortality of infants, 28, 73, 200, 312, 326. 

Moscow, retreat of the French from, 123. 

Mothers, influence of their state during gestation upon the health 
of their children, 242. 

Murray, Captain, his mode of preserving the health of sailors, 80. 

Muscles, their structuret 99 ; attachments, 101 ; contractility, 102 ; 
and functions, lb. Requisites of healthy and vigorous mus- 
cular exercise, ib. The muscles stimulated to action, and 
regulated, by the nervous system, 105, 112. Their combined 
and simultaneous action, 109. Sense of the state of the mus- 
cles, 114. Alternate contraction and relaxation of the mus- 
cles their proper mode of action, 115. Bad effects of long 
continuance in one attitude, 116. Involuntary muscles, 154. 
See JBvfTciM. 

Nails of the fingers and toes, 44. 

Natural history, study of, advantageous, 125, 126. 

Negroes, colour of their akin. 45. 

Nerves of the skin, 67. Oi voluntary motion, 105, 109, €t »eq. 
Of the senses, 236. 

Nervous > diseases, importance of attending to the skin in, 91. 
Often hereditary, 241. Predisposition to them sometimes 
caused by circumstances operating on mothers during ges- 
tation, 242. Frequently arise from non-exercise of the brain, 
248, 299, and from its over-exercise, 266. Application of the 
' priuciples of physiology to the treatment o^ 338. Hurtful 
Ignorance of the public respecting them, ib. 

Nervous system described, 232. Periodicity of its action, 275. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, injured his brain by inordinate study, 269. 

Operative population sometimes injured by want of light, 82. 

Bathing recommended to them, 88. Sufier from too much 

labour and deficient food, 104, 188 ; also from impure air, 202. 

See Poor, 
Orators, quickened circulation in their brains while speakpog, 255, 

256. 
Qiganic laws of nature must be obeyed in order to avoid disease^ 

315. 
Olygeii essential to respintion, 191, and to mental vigoar, 941 

Mn, its great utility, 67, 68. 
Pans, mortality in, 828, 2S0, 338. 
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Pany's noilMni Utp«dttiOlli» hctlth of the nOort daring, S16L 
PasnoDs, their ibfloenoe on health, 180, aoi^ 905, &U« 
Fedeetiian exonnione, 1481 
Pellico, SilTio, improvement of his ttemorj by ragnkr amdie, 

276, note. 
PeWifl, 150. 

Periodicity of aetinn of the narvoiiB ayateoi, 275. 
Perkins's method of warming and ventilating hooaas^ 211. 
PaiBpiration, insensible^ 40, 56. Senaibla, 60) 58. Free peksplm- 

tion beneficial to the digeative and other oigane, (^, 930. 
Phnnoiogy, 200. 
Physicians, beneficial inflaence of their conTwaation eo the hialth 

of their patienta, 300. 
Phyablogy, adfantages of a knowledge o^ 16» 25» n aq,, M, 801, 

225, 228, 322. Defined, 21. Ooght not to be aeparated from 

anatomy, M. 
Pinel, Scipio, quoted on Um bad eflSaieta of orer-tteitaon of the 

brain, 268. 
Plague, S13. 

Po^ why generally ahort»ii^ed, 306. 
Poor liable to consumption from deficiency of food, 188. Leaa 

bealthyindahorter-liv^ than the rioh, 386, 188. 6eeQp«^ 



Precodons children, 186. ErroneObs traatment of^ 2M. 
Pregnancy, influence of motbttCi oondition dnrjng n« oil the tnhid 

ofchad,242. 
Printing-officea, ventilation of, 210. 
Puberty, bodily weakneas at, 227, 332, 333. See GrmMh. 

Eeading aloud a wholaaome exaicin, 140^ 888, eS6ept When there 

fa £aease of Om cheat, 884. 
Ktemits, young, cauaaa of their fraot aoottality, 304, 388. See 

Be«dahty of mstotal ezertioii Tery impoitant, 376427T* 
lUUgion ought td.inclnde the atudt bt Ood*a worka as well u of 

nis wora, 870! Oiseaae ooneiaerad in relation to, 800, 880. 
Repetition, ita importence in education, 886. 
Reapiration miekened by aouacular exercise, 133, 180. Otygen* 

atee the Nooii, 119. Oonditiana raquiaite for ita healfthf per 

fotmanoe, les. Its ceuieini with aninal heat, 814 111 in 

ftience on die brain, 244. 
Bale mncosum of the akjQ, 45. 
lUtirement from active lile» why eo frequenlly pvoductife «f im 

happiness and nervous disease, 252. 
Ribs described, 150. 

Rickety children often display pracocKNia ta]ent» 857. 
Riding useful in the cute of puhnonaiy oonrai&ftioi^ 04, 880 

Considered as an exercise, 145. 
RMne,ma]sjnao^«4. 
Sowing of boats emMnd mm aa esiianiae, 141 
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SaQoM; pMMiratioii of the health of^ 80, 906, 314, 323. 

Sailiog uaeM in the enre of puhnonary consiimptioD, 04. 

Sanctorius, his ex})eriment8 to deterodiie the quantity of matter 
perspixed by tne skin, 48. 

Sangfuification, 182. See Blood. 

Savases almost never defopned, and yrhj, 140, 141. 

Bcalds often fatal, by exciting inflammation of the bowels, 56. 

Scarf-skin or cuticle, 42. 

Schools, error of restricting children for a long time to the same 
attitude in, especially on seats without backs, 116, 110. Of- 
ten ill-ventilated, and evils thence arising, 207, 244. Ought 
to be well heated, 217. Vacatioae at, 230. Children shrald 
not be sent too early, 200. See Education. 

Seott, Sir Walter, destroyed his health by excessive mental toil| 
266. 

Scrofula produced by want of muscular exercise, 118, and by im- 
pure air, 198. Hereditary, 185. Emmeoua treatment of the 
Drains of scrofulous children, 257. 

Sedentary persons, coetiveness o^ 34, 222. Examples of fiital ef- 
fects oisedentary habits, 263. SeeEmercue. Literary . Stu- 
dents. 

Seguin's experiments to determine the quantity of matter per- 
spired by the skin, 49. 

Shampooing, how beneficial, 134. 

Shuttlecock exercise beneficial, 149. 

Sinclair, Sir John, quoted on training, 202. 

Sinews, 101. 

Skjaleton, the, 158. 

8km, its structure and functions, 41. Epidermis, cuticle, or scarf- 
akin, 42. Mucous coat, or rate mucoeum, 45. Dark skin of 
Neg^t>es, ib. True skin, or dermis, 46. Skin considered, (1) 
as an exbalant, 48 ; (2) as a regulator of the bodily heat, 57 ; 
(3) as an agent of absorption, 61 ; and (4) as the seat of sen- 
sation or touch, 66. Bowel-complaint and colds produced 
by chill of the skin, 52, 89. Sympathy of the skin with the 
stomach and bowels, 54. Its sensibility to' pain very usefoJ, 
66,67,69. Rendered insensible by cold, 69. Effect of men- 
tal emotions upon it, 70. Apt to be cold in literary men and 
invalids, 71. Follicles or glands of the skin, 72. Health of 
the skin, and its influence on the general system, 73. Its 
cleanliness necessary, 64, 76, 83. FViction and sponging of 
it beneficial, 86. Attention to it very important m nervous 
diseases, 91, 92. Connexion of its state vnth the health of the 
lungs, 93. 

Scull described, 157. 

Sleep prevented by late atudv, 274. 

Smallpox, vast diminution of mortality from, 313. 

Smith, Dr. Southwood, quoted, 20. 

Soldiers, preservation of the health of, 16, 80, 197, 198, 304, 
332. Great mortality among thair children, 326. 
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Sditade injmioas to the brain, 247, 251,209»304. 

Speaking a beneficial exercise, 148, 823, unlets theie be diseaM 

of the chest, 224. 
Spinal marrow, 235. 
Spine, curvature of the, 116, 139, 176. Such a deformity never 

found among savages, 140. Bones of the spine, 157. 
Sports, muscular, very beneficial, 121, etteg.. 139, 141, 189. Koisf 

sports of children ought not to be checked, 221. 
Spring, why apparently an unhealthy season, 30, 201. 
Starvation sometimes productive of insanity, 245. See Food, 
Statistics, medical, 335, note. 
Stays, their use extremely injurious, 139, 188. 
, Stomach, its sympathy with the skin, 54. Its aciditj relieved by 

cutaneous perspiration, 97. Disordered by disease of the 

brain, 302. See D^estion, 
Students often destroy their health by unremitted labour, 262. In- 

digestion of, 273, 302. Ought to relax their exertions in the 

evening, 274. See Brain. Mmd, Stdentary, 
Suffocation, death from, 26, 193. 

Teachers ill remunerated, 294. 

Temperature of the body, 57. See HeaL 

Tendons, 101. 

Thackrafa, Mr., quoted on the bad effects of tight-lacing on the 

respiration, 188. On the injury of digestion by impure air, 

200. 
Tiseot quoted on the injury of the brain by protracted study of 

one subject, 269. 
Touch, sense of, 66. 
Training, 202, 220, 221. 
Travelling, low diet proper in, 137. Beneficial to health, M. 

Pedestrian excursions, 142. 

Vacations at schools, 239. 

Vaccination, 61. See Smattpom, 

Vapour-bath, 89t 

Ventilation, its necessity explamed and illustrated, 26, 30, 82, 193, 

et »eq., 244. 
Vertebra of the spine, 157. 

Walking considered as an exercise, 141. Too much very prejn* 

dicial, 142. Children ought not to walk too soon, 175. 
Walpole's Letters quoted, 194. 
Warm bath, 86-92. 

Warming of houses, 21 1 , 217. Of schools, ib. 
Washing of the skin. See CUanUnett, Skm. 
Watering-places, visits to, 306. 
Weather, why wann and moist so appressive, 00. 
Weber hastened his death by inordinate mental epplicttion, 270, 
Wet feet, how prodactiYe of disease, 7S> 



ximsx. 

WeeUwi elotiuDg, 64, 65, 70, 81, 6S. 

chwM. See Opmitmt, Pomr. 



Yeflolj, Dr., ^ootdl, 67. 

YoQUi,iii^oitaiieeflfelmBdiiitfoodiB,10i. LidbilifeyoftlMbodv 
to diseeM about pobflrtT, 937, 33EI. B«i»fin elbde of diM 
pation in vooth, M. see CMUrm. Infaau, 
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